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I mjrself saw at this time pictures exhibited in 
places of public resort, that made me rather think I 
was wandering about some uncivilized and barba* 
rous city, than walking in the confines of the po- 
lished Paris. Louisa was a woman, a queen, and 
was devoted to her country, and she excited to 
arms those who were inspired with similar feelings 
of patriotism. For this she became the object of 
the insults of a barbarian. These heavy censures 
of Napoleon will be approved by those who, with 
such pious and patriotic affection, have erected 
altars to the Maid of Donuremy ;*— of those who 
raise the laugh of scorn against the defenders^ 
of their country it were vain to think. 

The fortunes of Napoleon prevailed. Prussia 
was overthrown at Jena, at Magdeburg, at 
Prenzlow. Berlin, the capital, and all the for- 
tresses, in consequence of the extreme terror and 
disorder that {nrevailed, fell into the power of 
the victor. Sudi was the result of the spirited 
movement of Frederick, who had been as much 
stimulated to it by Alexander of Russia as by 
his own inclination. Alexander arrived with his 

* Joan of Arc, who was bom at Domremy la Pucelle. 
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army in Bid of his vanquished friend ; but Napo- 
leon surpassed him in daring, in power, and 
in skill. The battle of Eylau was fiercely con- 
tested, and of uncertain issue. The season 
becoming severe, the French retreated to this 
side of the Vistula, the Russians to the further 
banks of the PregeL When the weather became 
mild, at the approach of the new year, both 
armies advanced to meet each other. The com- 
bats which ensued were various in their issue, 
but all equally sanguinary : at last, both parties 
were arrayed against each other in full force in 
the plains of Friedland. Here fell the Russian 
fortunes. The victorious Napoleon menaced the 
frontiers of Alexander's dominions: Alexander 
demanded peace. It is reported, that, in their 
secret conferences, the two Emperors divided the 
world between them. Napoleon's empire was to 
be bounded on one side by a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Vistula, to the island of Corfu, 
and on the other by the waves of the Baltic, 
the ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic ; 
the rest was to be the portion of Alexander. 
^Vhether this be true or not, an avowed treaty 
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wad concluded on the banks of the Niemen. 
Alexander adcnowleged Joseph Napoleon as King 
of Naples» and Louis Napoleon as King of Hol- 
land. He consented to the ei'eation of the king- 
dom of Westphalia to be bestowed on Jerome, 
the younger brother of the Emperor; he con- 
sented to the creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
of which Frederick Augustus of Saxony Was to 
be sovereign; and he acknowleged the con- 
federacy of the Rhine; while a secret article stipU'» 
lated that the mouths of the Cattare should be 
evacuated by the Russians, and given up to 
Napoleon; and, finally, Alexander promised to 
put Napoleon in possession of the seven Ionian 
Islands— a monstrous stipulation, as their inde- 
pendence had been guaranteed by Russia and 
the Ottoman Porte conjointly; and one of the 
parties, therefore, could not in justice consent to 
undo what had been the joint labour of both. 

The achievements of Napoleon in war sur- 
passed in grandeur all that the histories or tradi- 
tions of men have transmitted to posterity. To 
have borne down Austria so^ speedily ; a little while 
after to have overthrown Prussia as suddenly ; 
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and then to IiaT6 met and beaten the hosts of 
RnaBia after so longa contest, seemed to be almost 
Cedralons exploits, rather than real evente. Stniek 
with wonder, men revolved in their minds the 
power and valour of Austria, the still recent glory 
of Frederick of Prussia, the vonderfol deeds of 
8awarrow,and the opinioQ entertained of Russian 
inVindfaility ; and they could not conceive how 
one nation alone, and a single leader, could 
have vanquished, almost ere seen, soldiers so 
brave, and commanders so renowned. The world 
jxraised and adored Napoleon — princes first, and 
anH>ng them some of the greatest ; their subjecte 
afterwards. There was no longer scope for adu*^ 
lation ; the most unmeasured panegyrics fell short 
of the truth ; not could the most famous poete, 
though straining every nerve in the effort, arrive 
at «a elevation of such sublimity. Poets called 
him Jove; priests, ibe arm of God; princes, bro- 
dier and lord. 

There remained but one means of increasing 
the glory he had acquired, and this was to sup- 
port it with moderation. Had he restrained the 
adulation of a servile age, that rushed on to Wel« 
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come slavey, he would have merited so well of 
the human race» that what had been, flatter7 
would have become no more than just praise: 
but he preferred to the culture, of generous senti- 
ments, either in himself or others, the scornful 
delight of proving to what length the meanness of 
man could proceed. Passing by, however, the 
adulation he received from the French, the Aus- 
tria;ns, the Prussians, and the Russians, I will here 
«peak only of Italian sycophancy. The deputies of 
the Italian kingdom had been summoned to Paris 
for the sole purpose of offering the mean homage 
of flattery. Gamboni, the Patriarch of Venice, 
obtained an audience at the Imperial residence 
of St. Cloud, and then addressed the monarch 
}n a strain of the most fawning servility. 
^' The Italians, he said, had come to lay at his 
feet the tribute of their admiration, of their, 
good wishes, of their love, and of their fidelity. 
They rejoiced in being the first to fulfil this 
duty towards their heroic, their powerfìil, and 
their most beloved Prince. None could love 
him more than Italians; none could venerate 
him with equal gratitude. He had redeemed 
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France» but he had created Italy. The Italians 
had invoked the protection of Heaven for his 
safety in his neent perils ; they now offered up 
devout thanks for victory, and for peace. His sub- 
missive and affectionate Italian people entreated 
the Emperor graciously to grant their humble 
supplication ; they implored him to visit that Italy 
which he had raised so high from the deepest 
abasement, which he had recovered from such 
a state of abjectness, to conduct her to such a 
happy destiny. This they desired; this they 
earnestly implored; this they hoped from his 
paternal benevolence; this would be the most 
perfect, the most exalted felicity they could enjoy." 
Napoleon replied, ^^ that the affection of his Italian 
people was grateful to his heart He had with 
pleasure seen their valour shine conspicuous on 
the great theatro of the world. So propitious 
a commencement would, he hoped, have a cor- 
responding condusion." In this same place he, 
who had vilified with taunts a woman of 
exalted worth, solely because she had loved and 
defended her coimtry against him, proceeded to 
say, that the Italian ladies should send from 



tìmr pieieàee the youths who spent their days 
in listless indolence, and should forMd them to 
appear again before them till marked with ho* 
nourable scars ; adding ^ that he would willingly 
▼isit Venice, well knowing the love the Vene- 
tians bore him/' Napoleon's speech, on thifiT 
occasion, excited great admii'ation in the courts 
and every one pronounced it beautiful. That 
part, especially, where he touched on the love 
the Venetians bore him, was much commended. 

Caressed by the monks of Mount Cenis ; wel- 
comed with fetes by the Turinese, then recently 
freed from Menou, whom the good Prince» 
Camillo Borghese» succeeded as Governor- 
general, Napoleon arrived in triumph at the 
royal and pleasant Milan. A succession of fStes 
jncfw commenced ; the soldiers held tournaments, 
the poets sang, the ma^trates flattered, the 
priests bestowed their benedictions. He treated 
MeM with great respect, because he had no 
i<Miger occasion for him; and that he might 
be the more completely shrouded, he created 
him Duke of Lodi. In the course of this his-* 
tory I have grieved for many fatal events, and 
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for many* more mruft I yet lament; but for none 
have I monmed^ or hove I still to monm over 
with more sorrow, than to have seen a MeM 
contaminated bjr becoming a satrap of Napoleon* 

Ni^Kileon arrived at Venice^ and beheld the 
whole city illuminated; the great canal as 
l^t as day— the place of St. Mark more brilliant 
still. There were regattas, balls, operas, and, 
what was even wwse, there were phmdits of 
voices and hands. Bvery thing wore a cheeifttl 
and serene aspect ; notwithstanding which, he 
hinlself dreaded assassination; and Doroc, the 
grand master of the palace, was more than 
nsnally diligent in visiting celiare and cisterns. 
Some Venetians fluttered round their lord with 
joyfdl fbceih^for the t^ preferred a base but 
splendid servitude to honourable obscurity. 

11h« Emperor turned othre more to Milan. He re- 
ceived the colleges, and replied to their harangues ; 
he censured the progenitore of the present gene* 
ration, and lamented that Italy had degeneiated 
from the glories of ancient times ; he affirmed 
that he had done much for the Italians^ and 
would do much more; he admonished them to 
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remain steady in their union with France» and 
reminded them that the iron crown promised 
them independence. He passed triumphantly 
through Lombardy. New designs as to Italy arose 
in his mind, and he prepared for their execu- 
tion : under his dominion one work of destruc- 
tion generated another. Because the Prince 
Begent of Portugal had refused to do all he 
wished against the English, he had entered into 
a treaty with the minister of Spain at Fontaine- 
bleau, to wrest Portugal from its ancient masters 
(still present on its soil), and make it oyer to 
others. By this treaty France and Spain agreed 
that the province of Portugal Proper, between 
the Minho and the Douro, with the dty 
of Oporto, should be ceded to the King of 
Etruria, who should assume the title of King of 
Northern Lusitania; that the Algarves should 
be given to the Fdnce of Peace, with the title 
of Prince of Algarve ; and that Beira, Tras os 
Montes, and Portuguese Estremadura, should 
be held in sequestration till a general peace. 
The King of Etruria was to yield his realm to 
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the Emperor Napoleon, whose troops. were to 
enter Spain, and, in conjunction with the Spanish 
forces, were to occupy Portugal. A double fraud 
against Portugal and Spain lurked under the in- 
troduction of these troops. The family of Bra^ 
ganza had notice of the plot, and without awaiting 
the tempest that threatened them, employed their 
own and the British fleet to convey them to Bra- 
zil. Napoleon raised a great uproar on account of 
their transmigration, and imputed to them, as a 
crime, their fleeing, as he said, with the English ; 
as if they had been bound by any obligation to 
remain in vassalage to him. 

On the 22d of November, the ministers of 
France and Spain entering the apartments of Ma- 
ria Louisa, Queen Regent of Tuscany, intimated 
to her that the Tuscan kingdom was at an end, and 
that the territory had been ceded to the Emperor 
Napoleon; but that, in compensation, other states 
had been assigned for her and her son Charles 
Louis to enjoy. On this occasion the words ** in 
perpetuity** were omitted ; yet whether this omis« 
sion proceeded from sincerity or forgetfulness it is 
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difficult to determine. The fantastical comtnand 
was obeyed with humility as extraordinary. The 
Queen signified to her people that Tuscany had 
been ceded to the Emperor Napoleon, and that 
she was about to repair to another realm. ^* She 
should remember their devotion with delight, and 
should grieve at their separation, but would con- 
sole herself with the reflection, that a people so 
docile was placed under the happy sway of a mo- 
narch endowed with all the heroic virtues, amongst 
which (to use the very words of the Queen, which 
l^re in style, as they were in fact, the expressions 
of a mere secretary) pre«eminently figured an 
earnest and constant desire to promote and to 
secure the prosperity of the nations subject to him." 
The Queen had not followed the footsteps of Leo- 
pold in Tuscany, but had governed in a more ar- 
bitrary manner, and more according to the wishes 
of the court of Rome. General O'Reilly arrived to 
take possession in the name of the Emperor and 
King. The magistrates took the oaths of alle- 
giance, and the arms of Tuscany were broken, 
and those of Napoleon erected in their place. 
Menou, the Egyptian, arrived to disturb the Tus- 
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can people. The triumphaot Napoleon returned 
to Paris, his carriages closely followed by those of 
Maria Louisa and her son. 

The harshness of Napoleon, and the rudei 
pnd impetuous disposition of Menou, were mi-* 
tigated in Tuscany by a Junta created by 
the new Sovereign, and composed of just and 
good men, amongst whom was Degerando, who, 
ever accustomed to hope, to imi^ne, and to wish 
what was right, believed that €be Cmperor re* 
semfoled himself. To them was assigned the 
difficult task of modelling the Tuscan ordinance^ 
to those of France. In this matter some things 
ivere difficult to accomplish, whilst others wer^ 
easily effected ; amongst the first may be ranked 
the judicial, administrative, and military laws. 
These were introduced into the new province 
without modification. The Tuscans could not be 
reconciled to the military regulations, thinking it 
a monstrous thing that they should be obliged to 
serve in wars at the most distant extremities of 
Europe for the interests of France, or rather of 
her ruler. The Junta laboured not without ef^ 
feet to render the new domination less obnoxious. 
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First, as to the tax on capital, in consequence of 
B^erando's acting with great moderation, it did 
not amount to more than a fifth or to less than a 
sixth of the interest. The Junta did not neglect 
commercial affairs : the dimate being propitious 
they encouraged the cultivation of cotton; and to 
improve the woollen manufacture they introduced 
fine-wooUed sheep into the mountainous districts 
near Sienna. They formed establishments to im« 
prove the manufacture of caps at Prato, the straw 
hats, alabasters, and corals of Leghorn and Flo- 
rence, the chief articles of Tuscan commerce ; and 
liberally granted honours and rewards to the arti- 
ficers. They demanded from Napoleon licence to 
export silk from Leghorn, — a most advantageous 
privilege, and indispensable to maintain the silk 
manufacture and the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree in full vigour. They also demanded from 
the sovereign a chamber of commerce for Leg- 
horn, similar to that at Marseilles, that the mer- 
chants of Leghorn might regulate their own trade 
independently of the Marsellois. This was not 
only an useful but a disinterested request on the 
part of the French Junta, as it made against the 
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interest of Marseilles. These regulations tended 
to preserve the commerce of Leghorn with the 
Levant. Neither did the Junta confine their cares 
to maritime aflfairs alone, for they petitioned the 
Emperor to open a road from Arezzo to Rimini, 
the shortest of all that lead from the MediterraF 
nean to the, Adriatic; to restore that between Rome 
and Florence by the Appian Way ; to construct one 
from Florence to Bologna by the Bisenzio and the 
Keno; and to finish that which ran by the ancient 
Via Lauretana, from Sienna to Cortona, Arezzo, 
and Perugia. Neither were the politer studies 
n^plected ; thanks to the solicitude of the learned 
and excellent Degerando. The universities of 
Pisa, Florence, and all their dependencies, received 
every due favour and attention, as did likewise 
the academies of experimental knowledge, of phi- 
. Idogy,* of drawing, and of agriculture. Dege- 
rando cultivated a fertile soil which gratefiiUy re^ 
paid his labours, and these benefits compensated 
for the oppressive sway of a stem master. 

It was now January — ^the office of the Junta 
ceased; and the PjiUcess Eliza was named Grand 
* The Delia Crusca. 

VOL. II. C 
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Duchess, the goveniment of Tuscany being con- 
signed to her. Either from her natural disposition 
or for amusement, (resembling her brother rather 
than one of her own sex) Eliza took most pleasure 
an military affairs, while she was wholly indifferent 
as to learning, or to the fame of Tuscany. In this 
manner ended the Tuscan state, which, from being 
originally a repuUic, had passed by usurpation to 
the Medici family, and had afterwards been 
wrested from the Medids by the Austrians, — the 
right of the most po werfrd, who were well pleased 
to seize on it as their prey, till it was finally 
absorbed and lost in the immensity of France. 

In a similar manner and at the same time. Nap 
pcdeon united to the empire the Duchy of Parma 
and Piacenza, calling it the department of the 
Taro. To the Bourbons of Parma there was 
left the hope of the sovereignty of the Minho and 
Douro. 

I know not whether those who have so far fol- 
lowed tbiB narrative have sufficiently impressed 
their minds with the miseries of Italy.* Twice 
was Piedmont a republic, twice a kingdom, three 

* From the oommenoement of the French ReTolution in 1789- 
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times under provkioiud goyernments-^was tram* 
l^ed down by tha republican agents under tbe 
King^ and under the first prorisional government; 
-^àad been torn to pieces by the Imperial Russian 
and Austrian agents under the second ; and op<- 
pteaaed by the consular agents under the third ; 
and under each there had been perpetual uncer« 
tainty, a continual war of opinions» the affections 
agonized, the interest of all ruined, now by one, 
now by another party. When a sanative balm 
began to heal one wound» fresh violence itillii»»i^ 
another. The voice of plaining sorrow was again 
and again heard. A flourishing country was re- 
duoed to squalid poverty. They had hoped for 
liberty — ^they found disorganized and unbridled 
despotism ; and this, aflter lasting many years, 
was finally changed only for a regular despotism. 
Security seined now <Atained: yet stijl some 
vestiges of past evils remained in the minds of mra; 
and unrepaired ruins attested the violence an4 
frequency of the changes they had gone through. 
Thrice liad Genoa dbanged under the fcnrm of a 
lepublic, in constant terror from the presence of 

c 2 
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foreign force ; oppressed by the English at sea — 
by the French, the Prussians, and the Germans on 
land ; now in assisting the rights of man, now in 
advocating legitimate government ; desolated by a 
siege, desolated by pestilence; obliged to yield to 
violence that which she had acquired by industry, 
no element of health remained in her constitution. 
After fifteen years of martyrdom, ten centuries of 
independence terminated in subjection to the harsh 
yoke of a soldier. Milan the rich, spoiled first by 
republicans, then by the adverse party, had been 
first a republic without a name, then a republic, 
bearing sometimes one name and then another; 
àt one time a German province called an Imperial 
regency, at another a French province by the 
style of the kingdom of Italy, but always subdued, 
always in slavery ; and at last she had yielded to 
him who could believe that the most precious fruit 
of his conquests was the revival of the iron crown 
of Luitprand and the serpent of the Visconti. On 
the subject of Venice I will be brief, since, after so 
much slaughter, so many outrages, such frequent 
spoliation, whether as a German or a French pro- 
vince, she knew all that either servitude entailed. 
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In aflSiipted Parma, the traces of the generosity of 
Dutillot were daily wearing out; and though 
wheedled with fair words for the ends of Spain, 
when under the Duke, she was, nevertheless, in 
fact, the victim of the extortions of insatiable ava- 
rice* Then subjected to the vexatious caprices of 
Napoleon's agents, first under St. Mery, and subse- 
quently much more under Junot, passing from one 
form of slavery to another, she was able to judge 
how much it availed her to appeal and re-appeal for 
the redress of her grievances to distant Paris. 
Tuscany had yet a more miserable alternation, of 
rapine and invasion from without, and of internal 
.disturbances and temporary governments ; now of 
republican, now of imperial tumults; of various 
regencies under various names ; of boy kings and 
baby kings; of military commanders with supreme 
authority ; and of now Austrian, now Bourbon 
Princes, and now again the Princess Eli^a ; of a 
pestilential inundation of disorderly soldiers^— 
Neapolitan, French, Russian, German, or Northern 
Italians. The age of Napoleon destroyed the 
works of the age of Leopold. Rome— red with 
the blood of the French envoys, was red with the 
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Mood of Romans, skin in the defence of their coun- 
try'^ Iaws^*— red With the blood of Italians, shed 
profusely, hut not in the defence of their country's 
rights; sadced, tram{>Ied under foot« torn to pieces 
by all, she kne\r not whom she might call a firiend 
or enemy. French, Russians, Germans, Cisalpines, 
Neapolitans, and even Torks, attacked her in tnins 
both by their ambition and by their arms. Her 
temples were profaned, her sacred treasures 
robbed, her museums pillaged; the paintings of 
Raphael were destroyed by barbarian soldiers ; 
notwithstanding that all in turn declared that they 
were guided only by the desire of promoting the 
felicity of Rome. Rome beheld a papal govern- 
ment enslaved, a republic enslaved, a papal 
government restored with an appearance of power 
that was but a mockery ; she saw a conquered 
Pope, a tributary Pope, a captive Pope^ a Pope 
summoned to crown his enemy. She saw priests 
crouching to Turks, papists fkwning on the Eng- 
lish, real republicans flattering those who were so 
only in name, lovers of liberty paying their adu- 
lations to tyrants; witnessed delusive hopes on 
one side, fraud on the other-^-and between delu- 
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Sion and firaud there arose a labyrinth of decep- 
Haa, a mirage of chimerical expectation^ a perver« 
aon of judgment, such as to forte one to eonfesa 
that if the gregarious instinct were not all-pow* 
erfol in man» the Roman people would have dis* 
persed to lead an erratic life in sylvan solitude, or 
have remained together only to destroy eadi other. 
Never was a series of more afflicting experiments 
made on an unhappy people, or to equal those of 
which the Romans were the victims. That they 
should have survived them seems miraculous. 
Yet if greater evils they could not endure, greater 
scandals they were yet destined to behold, and 
we, with grief and indignation, to relate. It might 
have been thought that monarchy would have r^ 
speeted the rights of monarchy ; but the injuries 
inflicted by her were greater than the evils caused 
by anardiy. Such was the condition of desolated 
Rome^ — the treasury exhausted, individuals in 
poverty, the ornaments of the dty lost, the minds 
of men divided, and all things inciting to revenge. 
In coming to speak of Naples, I know not how to 
furnish myself with adequate expressions; for the 
people are like the climate. On the one side an 
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extreme of beneyolence that borders on ideal vir- 
tue, on the other an extreme of hatred that bor- 
ders on ferocity ; conspiracies, civil war, foreign 
wars, conflagrations, devastation, treachery, exe- 
cutions of the virtuous, and of the infamous ; but 
the sword of the executioner fell more frequently 
on the just than on the unjust. To these we must 
add acts of heroism, of invincible courage, of per- 
fect friendship even in misfortune, dvic modera- 
tion even in want, the gentlest thoughts of happy 
humanity, the purest desires for the common 
good ; now a kingdom agitated by conspiracies, 
now a republic contaminated by rapine, now a 
kingdom full of cruelty, and now the theatre of 
rapine also ; Ferdinand twice driven away, again 
restored ; a republic the slave of France, a mo~ 
narchy the slave of England ; a republic esta- 
blished by force through the agency of a soldier, 
a monarchy restored by force through the agency 
of a priest ;♦ the first accomplished by an immense 
slaughter of Lazzaroni, the latter by an equal 
number of republicans. The same individuals who 

* Cardinal Ruffo.— He died at Naples, Dec/lSth, 1827, in 
his 83d year. 
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bad fEiwnedon^Chanipioimet the republican, and 
on Ferdinand the King, now croncbed to the mo- 
narch Joseph; and on another side might be beheld 
on the same field the cross of Christ in dose alli- 
ance with the crescent of. Mahomet. Altogether 
these things form a tale so marvellous,that when 
the ej^es and the ears of those who have seen them 
and have heard them shall be dosed, none conld 
be found to give them credit, were not testimonies 
multiplied by the press. 

- No good institution could arise out of so mise- 
xable a medley. Every foundation of dvil order 
.tras broken up, and soldiers were formed to serve 
^others. Some maintain that a good effect was 
produced from this in the Italian kingdom at 
least, as there the military spirit was revived, and 
good soldiers were formed for the defence of Italy. 
Certainly excellent soldiers were formed under Na^ 
pokon ; yet employed as they were in foreign con- 
tests, I do not see how they were to love Italy ; and 
how they were to learn to defend her, unless we 
«choose to believe that devastating the territory of 
x>th&r8, and destroying the name and independence 
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0f foreign nations» is a beneBdal lesson of patriot- 
ism to soldiers. 

SÌAvery, however» arrayed herself in splendour; 
and in this Napoleon was unparalleled ; for works 
of the greatest magnificence» works of the great- 
est utility» were executed. Milan» more especially» 
excelled in magnificence : the noble mass of the 
Amfaroeian temple was daily increasing — ^the Fo- 
rum of Buonaparte daily becoming greater. The 
Viceroy Eugene fostered the higher branches of 
painting» sculpture» and architecture. The court 
which promoted slavery promoted also the fine 
arts. New canals were cut, new bridges raised» 
new roads opened. Neither rocks nor precipices 
were esteemed any obstacle; for» stimulated by 
Napoleon» human skill overcame every difficulty. 
Under his reign» and at his command» two works 
were executed» to which the most splendid and the 
most useful of those of the ancient Romans could 
scarcely be compared. These were the road of the 
Simplon and that of Mont Cenis» which» affording 
an easy opening amongst the bleakest and highest 
rocks of Italy and France» will perpetually attest 
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to futun Éges the skill and actiTity of the 
Vrenchi and the power of him who ruled the 
destinies of the world in the beginning of the 
nineteenth eentury. How would he have desenred 
<yiir blessings, had he not eonrapted» by despotism^ 
the benefits he thus conferred? 

The time had now arrived for Napoleon to turn 
i^ainst the King of Spain, and the means employed 
were worthy of the end proposed. To sow 
discord in the royal family ; to raise suspicions 
in the breast of the father against the son ; to 
excite anger in the mind of the son against 
the father; to place in doubt the conjugal 
fidelity of the Queen ; and, at the same time, 
to caress the object who caused those doubts 
to be felt, making him an instrument of the 
intended treachery against the state ; to asperse 
the fhme of a deceased princess, reproaching her 
with being of the blood of Caroline of Naples; 
to accuse a Spanish prince of taking part in 
the madiinations of Caroline, because he loved 
Spain better than France ; to cause a suspicion 
of treason and fraud to fall on every transaction 
at Madrid and Aranjuez; ,and to banish from 
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their precincts, all peace, all trust, and con* 
fidence; to these ends were the arts of Na- 
poleon directed. The impetuosity of the Spanish 
character burst for a time his web of treachery, 
by raising Ferdinand to the throne, and depos- 
ing Charles; but Napoleon quickly wove the 
thread anew, and the unexpected occurrences at 
Aranjuez, which had threatened to destroy the 
snare, afforded him an opportunity of giving it 
filli effect. His flatteries decoyed Charles to 
Bayonne ; and he succeeded in alluring Fer- 
dinand thither also. He now rejoiced in the 
Completion of his plot ; he made the father call 
his son a rebel, and the mother term him a 
bastard ; he made the public gazettes accuse him 
of an intended paricide; he constrained both 
the father and the son to abdicate in his favour ; 
the former he banished to Marseilles, there to 
possess but a shadow of freedom, and the latter 
he sent a prisoner to Valencey. His insatiable 
desire of the exaltation of his own family im- 
pelled him to name Joseph King of Spain, and 
Murat King of Naples. For this purpose had 
the treaty g( Fontainebleau been concluded. 
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which, in promising increase of territory to the 
King of Spain, had procured the introduction 
of the French troops into his kingdom* But 
consequences far different from the results anti- 
cipated by the framer of these machinations 
arose out of them. The Spaniards, indignant at 
the infamous treachery, rose against the French* 
Napoleon and his hireUng scribes called them 
brigands and assassins ; the only calumny want* 
ing to fill up the full measure of injury. 

Napoleon, being obliged to diminish his force 
in Crènqany, in order to increase his army in 
Spain, began to fear some re-action in that 
quarter ;. he, therefore, deemed a fresh demon* 
stration of friendship on the part of Russia 
desirable ; and, in compliance with his pressing 
xequests, Alexander met him at Erfurth. Here 
the public ceremonials of reception were splen* 
did — ^the private conferences marked by familar 
intimacy. The world was filled with expecta- 
tion and fear, in thus seeing monarchs powerful 
beyond all their contemporaries discuss together 
the destinies of mankind. Those who abhorred 
the despotic empire of Napoleon despaired of 
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tàe liberties of Europe, becauae the two pre- 
ponderating povera being animated by one sole 
will, there was none left to whom appeal might 
be made ; none who could afford succour ; in 
fine, no source of hope. Those who dreaded the 
gradually increasing power of Russia were much 
averse to see her called to take so active a pert 
in the affairs of Europe; especially as habits 
are more easily contracted than laid aside, and the 
desire of domination never diminishes ; but« on the 
contrary, continually increases, nor ever admits 
of cure. The conduct of Napoleon was incon« 
sistent and capricious, and his measures were, 
therefore, not likely to last : while the wary and 
methodical proceedings of Russia gave better 
founded cause of alarm. The scenes that were 
acted at Erfurth had, on the part of Napoleon, 
more of display than of policy ; but on the side 
of Alexander, there was more art than exhibition. 
Joachim Murat, the new King of Naples, an- 
nounced his accession to the nation.. ** The 
august Napoleon,"* he said, ^* had given him the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. Gratitude to the 
donor, and a desire to benefit his subjects. 
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would divide liis heart. He would preeenre the 
ooDStitation granted by his predecessor ; he would 
hring Caroline, his august spouse. Prince Achilles, 
his royal son, and his other children yet in inf ancy» 
and commit them to their faith and their lore ; he 
trusted that the magistrates would fulfil their 
duty: this would secure the happiness of the 
people, and his favour as their Sovereign." Neapo- 
litan adulation now commenced its labours. The 
council of state, the clergy, and the nobility, sent 
deputies to bear their homage to king Joachim ; 
they met him at Gaeta, and took the oaths. Naples, 
in the mean time, put forth tokens of exultation : 
there were displayed inscriptions, trophies, statues, 
tritUDidial arches, every thing in festal pomp. An 
equestrian statue in the square of the Mercatello 
was erected to Augustus Napoleon,* another in 
the square q£ the palace r^resented Queen Caro- 
line, imder the attributes of Juno. Perignon, a 
marshal of France, and an esteemed commander, 
presented the keys ofNaples to Joachim. Generals, 

* Napoleon was at this period flometimes so called : the 
princes of liis family added his name to their own, as Louis 
Ni^xdeon-^oeeph Napoleon, Sic. 
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ehamberlains, equerries, officers, soldiers, some 
with their swords at their sides, some with their 
keys embroidered at their pocket holes, and a nu- 
merous and various multitude of the populace, 
some with laurels and others olive branches* Car- 
dinal Firrao, bearing the sacred relics, received 
Joachim 9t the porch of the church of the 
Spirito Santo, under the canopy of state, whence 
conducting him to a throne highly ornamented 
for the purpose, mass was performed and the 
Ambrosian hymn chaunted. These ceremonies 
being ended, Joachim went to take possearion 
of the royal palace, passing through the street 
of Toledo, which was filled by a crowd of peo- 
ple, who were much prepossessed by the youth 
and beauty of their new King. A few days after- 
wards, the King having met her at San Leucia, 
Queen Caroline made a brilliant and magoiiicent 
entrance : all youth and beauty, like her husband, 
.she shone resplendent. The assembled crowd 
gazedon the symmetry of her form ; they contem* 
plated her sweet and noble bearing ; and in her 
sought the features of her brother Napoleon. The 
general acclamation hailed her, happy, good, and 
great. 
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The commencement of Murat's reign was felici- 
tous ; the English, however, occupied the island 
of Capri, which, heing placed at the opening 
of the gulf, is the key of the hay of Naples. 
Their presence stimulated all who were averse to 
the new government, intimidated its adherents, 
and in^eded the freedom of navigation, to the 
manifest injury of commerce ; besides, it was con- 
sidered disgraceful, that one of the Napoleonides 
should suffer an enemy jso near, and that enemy 
the English, who were at once so hated and so 
despised. The indolence of Joseph had patiently 
suffered the disgrace; but Joachim, a spirited sol- 
dier, was indignant at it, and he thought it neces- 
sary to commence his reign by some important 
enterprise. He armed therefore against Capri : 
Sir Hudsoji Lowe was there in garrison with two 
regiments collected from all the nations of Europe, 
and which were called the Royal Corsican and the 
Royal Maltese. The island afforded several strong 
stations — ^the heights of Anacarpi, the greater fort, 
the forts of St. Michael and San Costanzo. A 
body of French and Neapolitans were sent from 
Naples and Salerno, under the command of 
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General Lamarque, to reduce the island; and they 
effected a landing, by means of ladders hung to 
the rocks by iron hooks, and thus possessed 
themselves of Anacarpl, though not without great 
difficulty, as the English resolutely defended them- 
selves. Here they took about eight hundred pri- 
soners of the Royal Maltese regiment. Anacarpi 
commands the upper part of the island, but the 
lower 'was yet to be gained. The chief obstacle 
was the difficulty of the descent by a narrow path 
cut in steps in the rock, into which the forts, and 
especially that of St Michael incessantly poured 
their fire. It became necessary to erect batteries 
on the summits, to level the fortresses. The si^e 
proceeded but slowly — succours of men and ammu- 
nition reached the besieged from Sicily ; but for- ^ 
tune favoured the enemy, as an adverse wind 
drove the English out to sea. The King, who 
superintended the operations from the shore of 
Massa, having waited at the point of Campanella, 
seizing the propitious moment, sent fresh squad- 
rons in aid of Lamarque, and the English, being 
already broken, and the forts dismantled, now 
yielded to the conqueror. The Neapolitans were 
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highly gratified by the acquisition of Capri» and 
from that event augured well of the new govern* 
ment. 

The kingdom of Naples contained three classes 
of people — barons, republicans, and populace. 
The barons willingly joined the party of the new 
king, because they were pleased by the honours 
granted to them, and they were not without hopes 
of recovering their ancient privil^es, or at least 
of acquiring new ones, as the system of the Napo« 
leonists tended to this end, notwithstanding the 
demonstrations they put forth to the contrary. 
The republicans were, on the contrary, inimical to 
Joachim, not because he was a king, for they 
easily accommodated themselves to royalty ; but 
because his conduct in Tuscany, where he had 
driven them forth or bound them in diains like 
roalefactorsyhad rendered him personally obnoxious 
to them. They were moreover disgusted by his 
incredible vanity, which led him to court and 
caress with the most zealous adulation every 
bearer of a feudal title. They therefore feared 
that he would, at some favourable conjuncture^ 
deliver them over as a prey to those who thirsted 

D 2 
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for his blood : notwithstanding all this» however, 
a few favours on his part gained them over, for 
their minds were subdued by misfortune. The 
populace, who cared no more for Joachim than 
they had done for Joseph, would easily have con- 
tented themselves with the new government, if it 
had protected them from the oppressions of the 
barons, and had procured for them quiet and 
abundance. But Joachim, wholly intent on court- 
ing the nobles, neglected the people, who, op- 
pressed by the barons and soldiery, became 
alienated from him. His silence also as to the 
constitution, which Joseph had appeared willing 
to grant at the moment of his departure, seemed 
an omen of his intention to govern despotically. 
The spirit of discontent was further increased by 
his introduction of the conscription laws of France: 
the feudal lords resented this as an infringement 
of their privileges, and the people could not recon- 
cile themselves to so bold an innovation ; as, how- 
ever, the provinces were not quieted, and Cala- 
bria was, as usual, in a state of furious discord, the 
provincial regiments were enrolled. This measure 
had been already decreed by Joseph, though but 
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negligently executed under his administration. 
Thus was every one under arms: they who were 
not paid as soldiers - were obliged to become part 
of the unpaid militia. Really, when I consider 
the laws throughout Europe, I feel amazed ; for 
to me it seems that in nations where one half or 
more of the public revenues go to the (my of 
standing armies, the people might expect to be 
protected by them ; and that the citizen who con- 
tributes his children to their ranks, and his share 
of taxes towards their support, in order that he 
should be defended by the government, might well 
expect to be so ; and yet I see, when he has fur- 
nished his quota of taxes, and yielded his sons up, 
still is he obliged to gird on his sword and stand 
himself upon his own .defence. These are the liber- 
ties — ^these the advantages, of European society. 

Joachim, a soldier himself, permitted every 
thing to his soldiery ; and an insupportable mili- 
tary license was the result. Hence, also, they be- 
came the sole support of his power, and it took no 
root in the* affections of the people. The insolence 
of the troops continually augmented: not only 
every desire, but every caprice of the head of a 
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regiment, nay, even of the inferior officers, was to 
be complied with, as if they were the laws of the 
realm ; and whosoever even lamented his subjec- 
tion to their will was ill-treated and incurred 
some risk of being declared an enemy to the King. 
The lower order had much reason to com{^ain of 
the oppressions of the barons ; but those of Joa- 
chim's subalterns were yet more intolerable. The 
people represented the grievances, and demanded 
protection and redress, but military predilections 
spoke louder than their ccmiplaints ; and it was 
held as great good fortune for those who presumed 
to complain, that they were not visited with 
severer inflictions than before. An indignant 
silence, and a sufferance that coveted revenge, 
reigned in the provinces. Nor was the state of 
things better in the capital : the royal guard it-« 
self, which waited on the person of Joachim, 
transgressed beyond all measure. There was no 
tranquillity allowed to the citizens; no civil order 
was observed either in the silence of the night or in 
the enjoyments of the day; for it was enough that 
such was the will of an officer of the guard; and 
importunate noises, threats, and insults, destroyed 
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the slumbers or the amusements of every other 
dass. To the military the King permitted every 
thing. The conunissioners of the civil magis* 
tracy» who bied to restrain such baneful excesses, 
were reviled by the soldiers, scoffed at, and beaten ; 
and some of them were even arrested by the 
unbridled soldiery for having done their duty; 
were led under the windows of the royal palace, 
and whilst the King looked on were made the mark 
of every indignity. This was the condition of 
Naples, — ^this was a government worse than that 
of Turkey ; but the reign of Murat was still too 
recent to admit of such proceedings, — cruel as they 
regarded his subjects, to himself they were fraught 
with danger. 

The discontents produced by the enormities 
committed by the troops of Murat gave hopes to 
the court of Palermo that its fortunes might be 
re-established in the kingdom beyond the Faro. 
Meanwhile, the civil war raged in Calabria; nor 
were the Abruzzi tranquil. In these disturbances 
there were various factions in arms, and various 
objects were pursued : some of those who fought 
against Joachim, and had fought against Joseph, 
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The Carbonari had thus much in common with the 
freemasons, that they passed successively through 
four ranks» that they jealously concealed their rites, 
and were known to each other by peculiar signs. 
But in other particulars, the two fraternities dif* 
fiered widely, inasmuch as the objects of the free- 
masons are, as regards others, acts of beneficence 
— ^as regards themselves, the enjoyment of the 
festive hour ; whereas the attention of the Carbon 
nari was exclusively directed to state policy. The 
rules of the Carbonari were much more austere 
than those of the freemasons, for they held no 
banquets, nor did convivial songs or strains of 
music enliven their meetings. Their sjrmbol was, 
the destruction of the wolf to avenge the slaugh- 
ter of the lamb ; Jesus Christ was figured under 
tìie type of the lamb, and kings in general, whom 
they invariably called tyrants, under that of the 
wolf. In their own jargon they called themselves 
sheep, and whatever monarch they lived under 
was termed the wolf They maintained, moreover, 
that Jesus Christ had been the first, as he was the 
most exalted victim of tyranny, and to avenge him 
they swore to slay all tyrants. Thus then, as the 
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freemasons ei^^e to avenge their Hiram, the Car- 
bonari profess to avenge the death of Cbrist. 
Their ranks w^re chiefly filled up by men of the 
lowest order of society, whcfee imaginations were 
powerìnlly affected by vivid representations of the 
passion and death of Christ ; and when their mys- 
tic rites were performed in their secret assem- 
blies, a bloody corpse Was exposed, which they 
said was the body of Christ : nor is it difficult to 
judge of the effect such horrible representations 
were likely to produce on the fervid fancy of Nea- 
politans. They had various signs of nkutual re- 
cognition; amongst others, th^y joined hands, and 
each made the sign of the cross with his thumb 
on the palm of his brother." What the freemasons 
call lodges they called barracks, and termed their 
meetinigs sales, alluding to the real Carbonari, who 
descend from the mountains to the plains in order 
to vend their charcoal. They were, as we have 
before intimated, determined republicans, nor 
would they tolerate the name of any other form of 
government ; and at Catanzaro they had already 
formed a republic under the conmiand of the same 
Capobianco whom we have just named. Ranco- 
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rously did they hate the French, and Murat they 
hated with double rancour, as being both a French- 
man and a king : nevertheless, they were not on 
this account favourably inclined towards Ferdi- 
nand, as it was their wish to be without a king 
altogether. This sect, which first sprang up in 
Abruzzo and Calabria, spread through the other 
parts of the kingdom, and finally penetrated into 
Romagna, where they introduced their customs 
and gained proseljrtes to their opinions. In Na- 
ples itself they swarmed, and not a few of the 
Lazzaroni were members of the secret league. 

Ferdinand, knowing that the power of the Car- 
bonari was considerable, was persuaded by the 
urgent solicitations of Caroline, and the promises 
of the English, to make some attempt to induce 
tliem if possible to coalesce with his adherents, in 
order to drive the French out of Naples and to re- 
store himself to the throne. The chief mediator 
in these negodations was the Prince of Molitemo, 
who had recently returned jfrom England, where he 
had gone. in hopes of persuading that government 
that a declaration of the union and independence 
of all Italy was a necessary step if they wished 
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effectually to oppose the French m that kingdom; 
but the English would not listen to this proposal, 
distrusting the Prince because he had been a re- 
publican. He therefore retired to Calabria, and, 
putting hunself at the head of Cardinal Ruffo's 
ancient followers, raised a serious commotion 
against Joachim. He spoke energetically of the 
union and independence of Italy, and in this 
project was warmly seconded by the Queen, 
who had persuaded herself that this allurement 
would not only excite the people to effect 
the restoration of her ancient possessions, but 
also prove the means of gaining some new 
acquisition of importance. Molitemo seemed 
well adapted to carry on these negodations 
with the Carbonari, because, in the time of 
Championet, he had been an adherent of the 
republic, and in consequence of his political opi- 
nions had been proscribed by the court ; and the 
Carbonari, partly because they were cruelly perse- 
cuted by Murat's soldiers, partly because Molitemo 
was suspected of republicanism, and partly because 
they were rejoiced at the prospect of the union and 
independence of Italy, lent a favourable ear to the 
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proposals of the Prince and the Qaeen. Notwith- 
standing this, they still showed themselves ill- 
disposed towards Ferdinand, and were extremely 
reluctant to enter intoany agreement witli the royal 
agents. To overcome their repugnance, the regal 
government of Palermo gave them hopes, that a 
free constitution, in all respects consonant to their 
desirest should be granted to them. 'Stimulated 
by these various motives, and especially by the 
promises made to them, they, at last, consented to 
unite with the adherents of Ferdinand, in order 
to free the kingdom from the French. Such was 
the determination of the major part ; but the most 
rigid amongst the sect abhorring the idea of 
forming a league of any kind with those who were 
the dependents of royalty, continued dissentient ; 
aii4 this party of rigorists consisted of those who 
had formed the above-mentioned republic of Ca<< 
tanzaro. 

The junction of the Carbonari and the royalists 
gave Ferdinand greater force in Calabria. But 
Joachim, who had not the supineness of Joseph» 
was not wanting on his side, and made a vigorous 
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resistance, especially in the walled districts ; the 
French troops under Portonneaux, the Neapolitan 
soldiers, and the provincial guards, co-operated in 
the general defence. Every thing was thrown 
into confusion: Calal»*ia appertained neither to 
Ferdinand nor to Joachim. The military and the 
insurgents commanded here and there, prevailing 
now in one ]dace, now in another. 

Then ensued all the effects of irregular warfare 
and civil broils: burnings, devastation, pillage^ 
violation, and not slaughtw only, but assassina- 
tion. These horrible atrocities became the more 
frequent in proportion as, availing themselves of 
the confusion of a state of warfare, dissolute meii 
of every description, banditti, thieves, and assas- 
sins, who cared neither for republic nor monarchy, 
for Ferdinand nor Joachim, neither for the French 
nor the English, for the Pope nor the Grand 
Turk, but were intent only on pillage and slaugh- 
ter, issued from their most secret hiding places in 
order to commit those actions which humanity 
abhors, and which the historian éhudders to 
recount. Thus from this time Calabria was for 
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two whole years red with blood wantonly spilled, 
until at last the terror caused by judicial execu- 
tions brought it to a more tolerable condition. 

Ruin prevailed on every side: Spain was in 
flames ; Italy and the southern part of Germany 
were under the direct dominion of Napoleon ; 
Austria feared him ; Prussia obeyed him ; Russia 
was devoted to him ; Turkey ranked in the num- 
ber of his adherentis; and the whole European 
continent, either from necessity or servility, 
rendered obedience to Napoleon. One prince 
al(me, living in the heart of Italy, destitute of 
military i>ower, but strong in conscience, resisted 
the sovereign will. Napoleon, spurred on by 
ambition, blinded by prosperity, had put forth 
certain phrases respecting the empire of Charle- 
magne, calling himself his successor in right and 
in fact, as if the public officers of France, who 
received their stipends from him, had possessed 
the power, when they styled him Emperor of the 
French, of giving him at the same time the 
supreme dominion, and the effective possession, 
not only of France, but 9f the whole of Italy, of 
Spain, and of Germany, of the entire extent of 
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territory, in fine, which compoeied the ^npire of 
the west in the time of that glorious Emperor. 

Bearing therefore the standard of Charlemagne 
on high. Napoleon set forth against the Pope. He 
could not patiently tolerate the idea that Rome, 
whose name had so exalted a sound, should not be 
under his dominion ; and was mortified that ouq 
small part should yet remain in Italy exempt from 
his sway. The Pope, on his side, refused to allow 
himself to be reduced to that servile condition into 
which almost all the princes of Europe had fallen, 
some from pusillanimity, others from necessity. 
Thus while those who were armed succumbed, 
Pius the Seventh, who was defenceless, resisted, 
and not only opposed the sovereign lord of France, 
but strongly remonstrated with him, bitterly com- 
plaining, that by the organic articles and the 
decree of Melzi, both the concordats had been 
perverted, to the prejudice of the Apostolic See and 
to the manifest violation of the decrees of the 
councils, and even of the precepts of the holy 
gospel itself. He lamented that by the civil code of 
France, which had been introduced also into Italy 
by. the orders of the Emperor, a law of divorce 
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was establudied, nrhicfa was contrary to the max- 
ims of tbe church and to the divine precepts* 
He reprobated the equality granted to various 
religions by the law of France, whidi professed to 
be and was a Catholic country, and yet placed 
IKssenters and Catholics on tiie same footing, not 
even exerting the Jews, the irreccmcileable ene« 
mies of the religion of Christ. 

On all these subjects he admonished the Gmpe* 
ror, and required him to fulfil the promises he 
had made for the ben^t of the Catholic religion ; 
but Napoleon, the conqueror of Austria, of Pros* 
sia, and of Russia, was no longer tbe same 
Napoleon he had been when yet in the infianey of 
his power. Determined* therefore, by one meaam 
or other to execute his design of making himself 
master of R&me, whether the Pope ishould remata 
there or not, be sent to inform Pius, ^ ti^ m 
he was the successor of Charlemagne, the ponttfi*. 
eal states, which bad been a part of the empire of 
the said Charlemagne, consequently appertained 
to the French empire ; that if the Pontiff was the 
lord of Rome, he was not less the emperor of it ; 
and that to him as the successor of Charlemagne 
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the Pope owed obedience in teinporal matters» as 
lic^ cm the oilier hiuid* Qwed th^ Pontiff obedience 
in 9pmtu9l ((w^ernst tjiat oQe of the rights 
inbef^nt in ius i^own was that of exhorting» nay, 
of fordog th^ rul^r c^Rome to form with him and 
with his successors a league offensive and defen- 
sive in eyery war» whether at present or in future; 
and that the Pope» being the vassal of the empire 
Charlemagoe, could not avoid entering into this 
league» but was bound to hold as his enemy every 
^lemy of Napolecm. He added» that ** if the Pope 
should refuse to emnply with his demands» he 
poflsi^sed the right of annulling the donation of 
Charlemagne» and of dividing the pontifical states, 
and bestowing them on whomsoever he chose; 
that he would separate the temporal from th« 
spiritual authority in the pi^rson of the Pope ; that 
he would send a governor to Rome with full 
powe^» and would leave to the Pope only the 
simple ofiiee of bishop of Rome." 

The rigorous demands thus plainly intimated to 
the Pontiff, who had not given Napoleon any 
cause of complaint, but had even aided him by his 
whole authority to mount the Imperial throne» 
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demonstrated an irrevocable determination* The 
Pope replied, that " it was an extraordinary* 
circumstance that the Sovereign of Rome should, 
after ten centuries of uncontested posses8Ìon5*be 
obliged to make his defence against him whom a 
short time since he had consecrated Emperor. 
The world knew that the glorious Emperor Char-^ 
lemagne (whose memory would be for ever hal- 
lowed in the church) had not given the pontifical 
provinces to the Holy See;* for it was well 
known that they had been possessed by the Roman 
pontiffs in times long anterior to Charlemagne, hy 
the free gift of the nations who had been aban- 
doned by the emperors of the east. It was also 
known that in process of time the exarchates of 
R;avenna and of Pentapolis, which comprized 
these same provinces, being invaded by the Lom* 
bards, the illustrious Pepin, the father of Charle- 
magne, had taken them out of their hands, and 
had appropriated them, by a solemn act of dona- 
tion, to Pope Stephen. The great Emperor, the 
ornament and the admiration of the eighth 

• Charlemagne has been canonized^ and his relics are ho- 
noured like those of other saints. 
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century, not only did not revoke the pious and 
generous act of his father Pepin, but further 
confirmed and approved it in the reign' of Pope 
Adrian ; not only did he refuse to despoil the Holy 
See of her possessions, but his only desire was to 
restore them to her, and to augment them. So 
for did this pious spirit excite him, that bis 
testament expressly commanded his three sons to 
defend the possessions of the church, declaring 
that his successors possessed no authority nor any 
right to revoke what his father Pepin had done in 
favour of the chair of St. Peter ; and that his sole 
desire was to protect the Roman pontiffs against 
their enemies, and not to oblige them to declare 
themselves against them." The Pope then ob- 
served, that the lapse of ten centuries — a thousand 
years of peaceful possession, rendered all anterior 
research, every posterior interpretation, unneces- 
sary ; and, finally, even supposing that the pre- 
tended rights of Charlemagne had not been with- 
out foundation, the Emperor Napoleon had not 
found either the Holy See, or the Pope, in the same 
situation in which Charlemagne had found them ; 
since Napoleon had found the Holy See free, and 
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subject to none, haying possessed the full and eiH 
tire sovereignty of all ltd states for ten centuries 
withotkt intemiption; and that the sanguinary rio 
tones he had gained over other kingdoihs gare him 
no right to invade the states of the Pontiff, since 
the Pontiff had always lived at pea<^ with him." 
The Pope replied too seriously to the allegations 
of Napoleon, for no man thought them more fu^ 
tile than NajKyleon himself: certainly, if every 
ancient pretension, true or assumed, which had 
been confirmed by time, were to be thus ctilled 
in question, no property Would be secure, and the 
world would be one universal scene of confusion. 
The Emperor, however, continued to demand in a 
threatening tone, that the Pope should enter into 
the Italian confederation with the Kings of Italy 
and Naples i-^that their enemies should be his 
enemies, and their friends his friends. But on 
the Pope's steadily refusing to join this confieder»- 
tioii, the Emperor demanded that he should mdre 
a league of offence and defence with him alone ; 
and if he refused, this was to be considered a 
declaration of war ; and Napoleon said he would 
regard him as an enemy, and would make Rome his 
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own by conqnest This last proposition rendered 
tfae situation of the Pope rather worse than better; 
for the object of the confederacy waff a defensive 
iniion against the infidels and theEnglish ; whereas 
the league offensive and defensive with Napoleon 
alone implied that the Pope should make war 
against any prince or state at war with the Em* 
peror: whence it might arise that he might be 
obliged not only to make war with a Catholic 
prince^ but even to unite himself to any anti-Ca- 
tholic power, in order to make war against a Car 
tholic state — a condition of things wholly incom- 
patible with the duties of the Holy See. The Pope 
further stated^ that if pontiffs had in former times 
been known to enter into treaties» and make war 
gainst Catholic princes» it was» however» not in 
the rec(»rds of lustory» that they should bind them* 
selves to engage in perpetual hostility at the will 
of another» without enjoying the privilege of ex- 
ercising their own judgment as to the justice of 
the motives» but simply because it was the plea- 
sure of another. Pius exclaimed that his soul 
was afflicted with grief and horror» when he re* 
fleeted on the nature of the alliance the Emperor 
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had demanded» ** Would not such a league, offen- 
sive and defensive, arm the father against the son, 
the son against the father ? Was not this to en* 
gage the church of God in endless quarrels, — that 
church in which charity, peace, and gentleness, 
with every other virtue, ought to dwell as in their 
own proper sanctuary ; was not this to desire that 
the supreme Pontiff should no longer be Aaron but 
Ishmael, a man of blood, an alien to civilized so- 
ciety, his hand lifted against every man, and the 
hand of every man lifted against him ? Must he 
not thus raise the standard of war against his own 
brethren ? Was this the mode in which peace was 
to be restored to the church of God ? — ^that peace 
which the divine Saviour had left to the apostles, 
to the pontiffs, their successors, and to Pius him- 
self? The Emperor should seek this peace, which 
is the peace of the wise, a peace better than the 
triumphs of the warrior, the peace of those truly 
wise who are the salvation of the earth ; he should 
seek that wisdom which renders a monarch the 
stay of his people ; but if he would not seek it for 
himself, be ought at least to suffer the pontiffs to 
enjoy it, whose proper inheritance it was, given to 
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them by Christ the Redeemer. The Pope was the 
common father of all believers ; he was bomid to 
bestow on them all spiritual aid: this aid it would 
not be possible for him to communicate to the sub- 
jects of a prince against whom, in virtue of the 
league, he might be obliged to wage war. The 
lustre of a double sovereignty adorned the ponti- 
ficate, and it behoved him not to derogate in aught 
from his primary spiritual office out of tempo- 
ral motives, nor act in aught to the prejudice of 
that religion, of which he was the head, the dis- 
seminator, and the defender." 

Having thus solemnly declared his sentiments to 
Napoleon, Pius proceeded to say, ** that if for the 
hidden designs of God, the Emperor should put 
his threats into execution, and possess himself of 
the states of the church by conquest, his Holiness 
being unable to prevent so fatal an event, would 
protest against it, as a violent and iniquitous usur- 
pation ; he moreover declared, that not the work 
of genius, of policy, or of knowledge (Napoleon 
having used, these same words in speaking of the 
ordinances of the Roman See) would be destroyed, 
but truly that of God himself, from whom all 
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sovereignty proceeded ; his Holiness humbly ador- 
ing the decrees of heaven, would console himself 
with the thought, that God is the almighty father 
of all, and that all things yield to his divine will 
when that fulness of time preordained by him 
arrives :" these prophetic words were addressed 
by Pius to Napoleon. The Emperor persisted in 
declaring that he would never suffer the doctrine 
which maintained that prelates were not the sub* 
jects of the princes in whose dominions they were 
bom, and that his determination was, that all 
Italy, Rome, Naples, and Milan should be united 
in one common league, offensive and defensive, in 
order to free the peninsula from the disorders of 
war ; he defended his obstinacy from the pretext 
that the freedcmi of communication ought not, and 
eould not be interrupted either in peace or in war 
by an intermediate territory, between his states of 
Milan and Naples, which he did not command. He 
moreover ordered, that the ports of the pontifical 
states should be shut against tbe English. To this 
the Pontiff replied, '' that if Niqx>leon had taken 
possession of Naples, Milan, and Tuscany, that 
was certainly no fault of his ; and that in former 
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mm between FtAote, Austria» and SpsAn, the 
j)ontifical state» had always been intermediate, a 
drcamatanoe of which these powers had never 
cmnplftiiMly nor even had thought of making it a 
pretext for depriting the sovereigns of Rome of 
tiieir dominions ; in the present case» the alleged 
interruption did not exist, the Roman state being 
occupied by the soldiers of the Emperor, who with 
Adi liberty, and to the intolerable burthen of the 
apoetolicsl chamber, continually passed and re« 
passed to and from the kingdom of Italy and the 
kii^dom of Naples. As for shutting the ports 
against the EngUsh, although it might be feared 
that it could not be done without some Injury to 
the Catfaolice who inhabited Ireland, the Pope 
wottM, neverthdesn, for the love of peace concede 
this point to the Empsror/* 

NaimleoD, to whom the Imperial crown seemed 
defective ai long is Rome was wanting to his em- 
pire, prqmred to subvert that power which for so 
many centuries, and amidst to many revolutions in 
Italy and throughout the rest of the world, had 
Continued to subsist That force might be aided 
by fraud, he accompanied his declarations by 
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phrases of humanity, expressing a desire to pro- 
mote the liberty of the secular power : " Priests'* 
he said, ''were not fit > to govern; immersed in 
theological studies, they were unacquainted with 
man. Rome had sufficiently agitated the world ; 
the age could no longer tolerate her usurpations. 
The progress of knowledge had shown in what 
estimation the decrees of the Vatican were to be 
held. Every one was now convinced of the ab^ 
surdity of uniting the sacerdotal and regal offices, 
the temporal with the spiritual authority, the 
crown and the tiara, the sword and the cross. 
Jesus Christ had said that his kingdom was not of 
this world, the kingdom of his vicar ought not, 
therefore, to be an earthly throne. Charlemagne 
had given the sovereignty of Rome to the popes 
for the good of Christendom, and not to enable 
them to spread discord and war : then, since they 
had chosen to abuse the gift, it ought to be re- 
voked. Pius was in future to be no longer the 
ruler, but simply the bishop, of Rome. By these 
means tranquillity and the interests of religion 
would be provided for at one and the same time." 
In order to make himself Emperor, Napoleon had 
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employed religion against philosophy, and now 
to make himself master of Rome he armed 
himself with philosophy against religion; alter- 
nately stimulating, as the dictates of his ambition 
prompted, the priests against the philosophers, and 
the philosophers against the priests. Foreseeing 
that a great number of the pious ixi France would 
advocate the justice of the Pope's cause, would 
hear with displeasure the resolutions he had taken 
against them, and would call them persecutions, 
a word of powerful effect amongst Christians, he 
applied himself to flatter the French with his usual 
art, by an attempt to increase the dignity and the 
authority of the nation in ecclesiastical matters ; 
believing that the French, having already the 
predominance in temporal affairs, would be well 
pleased to acquire it in spiritual concerns also : he 
therefore urgently demanded, that the Pope should 
acknowlefJge a right in him to nominate so many 
cardinals; that the third at least of the sacred col- 
lege should be French, threatening as usual to 
deprive the Pope of his temporal power in case of 
refusal. If the Pope consented to this. Napoleon 
would acquire a preponderating influence in every 
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deliberation of the sacred college, and more espe^ 
dally in the nomination of popes ; if he refilled» 
it would appear to the FrendiL nation, that he 
refused them that which they beUered the power 
q£ France fully entitled h^ to. The Pope replied^ 
that he could not consent to a demand which 
infringed the liberty of the churdipp— which vio- 
lated the integral principles of her constitution. 
** Was it not known to every one that the body 
of cardinals was the most impcniant and the most 
essential part of the Boman hierarchy. Their 
first duty was to advise the supreme pontiff. Who 
then possessed» who then ought to possess, the 
privilege oi electing men capable of worthily sup- 
porting so exalted a dignity, so serious a resppnf- 
sibility, if it were not he whom it was their duty 
to counsel ? Had not all the princes of the earth 
counsellors of their own election ? Why, then, 
should this privilege be denied to the Roman 
church and the Roman pontiff alone ? Further, 
the cwdinals were not only the counsellors, but 
the electors of the popes ; and what freedom could 
there be in the elections if a temporal prince were 
to name so great a proportion of the electors ? 
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If this power were gnntoé to Napoleon, would 
not otiber pnneeB àem^aà tbe same» and would 
not tbe Boioaii pontiff then be aitirely in the 
power of the secular princes? It was undoubtedly 
expedient that the cardinals should be elected 
from every Catholic nation; but expediency was 
not necessity. The only rule the pope should 
observe, in the election of cardinals, was to prefer 
those who were most distinguished ft^ rirtue, 
£or learning, and for piety, of whatever nation 
they might be, whatever language they might 
speak. The Pope knew that his refusal would be 
misrepresented by the malicious, and attributed to 
an unjust dein'eciation of the clergy of France ; 
bat he called Ood and man to witness that such 
were not his sentiments. The clergy themselves, 
the Emperor, and the world in general, must be 
convinced of this, as they already saw amidst the 
mmnbers of the sacred college, besides two Genoese 
and one native of Alexandria, sev^i cardinals of 
the French nation, to which number it was his 
intention to add one other learufed and virtuous 
prelato. Whosoever was capable of being con- 
tented would content himself with this; but the 
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Holy Father could not gratify others by doing 
that which was repugnant to his own mind.** 

The Emperor adhered inflexibly to his resolu- 
tion — ^he sent a fresh intimation to the Pope, that 
if he did not concede to bis nomination of the third 
of the cardinals he would deprive him of the 
Roman territory. Having endeavoured to render 
Pius odious to the French, he next sought to 
render him despicable in the eyes of the world. 
He imperiously required him to send from Rome 
the consul of Ferdinand of Naples ; on which Pius 
replied, that he was not at war with that monarch, 
who still possessed the realm of Sicily — ^that he 
was a Catholic sovereign, one whom he would 
never treat as an enemy, by driving his representa* 
tive from Rome. The much-coveted Rome fell into 
the hands of him who coveted all things. If the 
design had been unjust the execution was not less 
fraudulent The Napoleonists approached the 
confines of the venerable city, but professed no 
hostile intentiops against her. They spread the 
report that they were merely on their way to 
Naples, and were seven thousand in number, with 
MioUis for their commander. A military com- 
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mander, however, was not expected to be equal of 
himself alone to the task of oppressing a pope; 
therefore Alquier, Napoleon's ambassador at 
Rome, laboured to the same end, and he used 
even harsher language than the soldier, and more 
dosely imitated his master. About the end of 
January, Alquier sent to inform Cardinal Philip 
Casoni, the secretary of state, that seven thousand 
of the Emperor's troops were to pass through the 
Roman territory without making any stay in its 
confines, that M ioUis promised that they should 
pass without any injury to the country, and that 
he was a man of such character that his promises 
were certainty. Alquier sent also with this 
letter the official route of the soldiers, from which 
it appeared that their line of march was indeed 
directed to the kingdom of Naples, without passing 
by Rome ; — of such mighty importance was it to 
delude a pope. Various rumours, however, pre- 
vailed : some maintained that the troops were 
designed for the kingdom of Naples ; others, that 
they were making against Rome through the 
medium of the Cardinal secretary. The Pope 
formally required Miollis to declare openly and 
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without equivocation the ol^ect of the march of 
these soldiere, in order that his Holiness might 
act accordingly; MioUis replied, that he had 
forwarded the prescribed route of the soldiers» 
and that that ought to be sufficient to satisfy the 
mioisters of his Holiness. Time pressed — ^Napo- 
leon's officers continued their march, the usual 
jokes being utt^ed, with the usual derision of the 
priests, of the Pope, and ai the papal soldiers. 
Th&p^ began next to threaten that they would 
enter Rome and occupy the city. The Pope 
protested anew — ^forbade them to enter Rome, 
and commanded them to pass without the walls ; 
protesting that, if they refused, he would consider 
it a declaration of war, and every amicable 
rdation should be thereby terminated. The 
Napoleonists were already so near as to be within 
sight of the walls, and Alquier conlinuaDy 
renewed his protestations to the Holy Father, 
affirming with the most solemn asseverations, that 
they were only passing through, and had no 
hostile intention. In the mean time the French 
troops arrived cl^e at hand, and on the second of 
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February, attacking the Porta del Popolo^ entered 
St by force, took the eastle of 6t. Angelo, seized 
all the military posts, and carried their violence 
so far as to plant their cannon with their mouths 
turned towards the Quirinal, die peaceful habitat 
don of the Pope. Posterity will jAaoe these 
promises of Alquier, and his confirmatory appeal 
to fbe honour of a general officer, on a par with 
the indignation expressed by Ginguenè, the ambas- 
sador of the Directory at Turin, at the base 
thought that the Piedmontese government could 
suspect that the Frendi would turn Hie posses- 
sion of the citadel againàt the king. That no 
circumstance of effrontery might be wanting in 
this disgusting transaction, Miollis demanded, 
through Alquier, an audience of the Holy Father, 
mid havii^ obtained it, excused himself by saying 
that it had not been by his orders that the mouths 
t>f file camion had been turned towards the 
Quirinal, as if the injury done to the sovereign of 
Rome and the head of Christendom had consisted 
only of this single act of violence, which, however, 
was certainly a grievous outrage : of the fraudu- 
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lent and forcible occupation of Rome, which was 
the real matter of importance, he made not the 
slightest mention. 

Fresh insults were continually heaped on the 
Pope — Napoleon accused him of having granted 
an asylum in his states to Neapolitan brigands, 
rebels and conspirators against Murat. He 
affirmed that this was the reason he had occupied 
Rome, and accused the Pope himself of con- 
nivance. Alquier made it a cause of complaint, 
as if he did not know that the soldiers of Napo- 
leon, for a long time past, had been the masters 
of the papal states, and that they had of their 
own authority, contrary to the law of nations, 
there arrested and imprisoned, not only those who 
were suspected, but those also who did not labour 
under a suspicion of crime ; and that the pontifical 
government itself, whenever application had been 
made to it, had ordered the arrest and the impri- 
sonment of all who were obnoxious to France. 
Finally, Alqiuer — and I know not whether his 
conduct in this instance were madness or mockery, 
—desired that the Pope should still continue to 
treat as friends the troops that had violently 
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occupied his capital and the seat of his govemment, 
and had planted against his peaceful and defence- 
less palace those deadly instruments of war which 
onght to be directed only against the fortified 
towers of an enemy. At this last stroke the 
Pope, unable to contain his indignation any longer, 
wrote to Napoleon's ambassador, that he could 
not continue to regard as friends those troops 
who, breaking the most solemn promises, had 
violated the sanctity of his own personal resi- 
dence, — had infringed upon his liberty, — ^had 
occupied the city and the castle, and had turned 
their cannon against his actual habitation ; and 
who, moreover, were an intolerable burthen to 
his treasury and his people. He concluded by 
declaring that, being deprived of his liberty, and 
reduced to the condition of a prisoner, he would 
nuotiate no longer, nor in future treat with 
France on any political subject, until he were 
again restored to security and perfect liberty. 

The hardships the Pope endured daily 
increased. Napoleon's lieutenant ordered the 
Neapolitan cardinals, Ruffo, Scilla, Pignatelli, 
Saluzzo, Caracciolo, Caraffa, Trajetto, and Firrao^ 
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tfl' quit Rome in the space of tweaty^-fom; honn^ 
aad return to Naples.; and if they reftsed to 
coin]dy». ibfij were tib^reatened with foreiUe expol* 
spion. The cainlÌBals of the Italiaa kingdom 
received- a s^lar command^ hut their stay: was. 
Umited to three hoars. These ItaJiaa candinalsi 
were Vafeuti» Caradjni, Casoni» Criyelli» Jos^h^ 
Dwia, Delia Somaglia, Borerella, Scotti, Dugnani» 
Braschi-Onesti, Litta» Galeffi, Antonio Doria, and 
Looatelli. They replied, that they owed obe- 
dience to the Supreme Pontiff» and would fulffi 
his o^nmands whatever they might be. 

Although he was so entirely in the power of 
of another, the Pope deeply resented these 
ifisults: he wrote to the cardinals» exhorting them 
1|0 remember their oaths of fealty and the duly^ 
libey owed to the Holy See, beseeching them to* 
Ì0iitate hift example, and to bear suffering rather 
HasL act unworthily» ** His Holiness could not 
permit them to set out from RcHne-; he prohibited 
their departure collectively and individually, in 
virtue of that obedience which they had vowed 
to his authority. He commanded them, fdre- 
seeing that shameful violence would be resorted to 
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in Older to tear them from his boaom, to remain 
at ^riiatever place they were carried to» and for- 
hade diem to. continue their journey» whaterer 
might he the distance from Rome at whidi they 
wexe left, that thus the wmrld mig^t perceive, that 
extenial violence, and not their oimi free will, had 
caused their removaL" 

The Pope was gradually despoiled of hi» 
sovereignty by the insolent intruders ; but lliough' 
they hesitated not to commit these acts of aggres- 
sion, they were unwilling that it should be known. 
Napoleon's soldiers were s^it to drive away the 
Pontifical guaid from the post offices, and thus 
every thing fell into their hands: they then em- 
^oyed sines, who not only possessed themselves of 
Ibe contents of the deqmtches, but opened and 
read private letters — a monstrous breach of public 
ssÈd private fiedth, and of the law of nations. For a 
similar pufpose they seized all the printing presses, 
so that nothing cotdd be printed without their 
permimon : hence, it happened, that Ae writings 
which were daily published, especially the Gazettes, 
were filled with flatteries towards Napoleon, and 
endless satires against the Pope; Pius himsdf 
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could not print his address to the cardinals, of 
the month of March, but was obliged to send 
about written copies subscribed with his own 
hand. 

Having first lost his dvil power, the Pope was 
now to be deprived of his military authority: 
they began by endeavouring to seduce the soldiery, 
extoUing the glory of Napoleon and the felicity 
of his army ; and they vehemently urged them to 
abandon the ensigns of the church, and range 
themselves imder the Imperial banner. A few 
consented ; the greater part refused. Incitements 
proving powerless, force was resorted to : on the 
S^th of March Miollis addressed the papal sol-» 
diers, and told them, that the Emperor was so 
^ell pleased with them, that he would not in 
future suffer them to receive orders either from 
priests or from women,-— that soldiers ought to be 
commanded by soldiers ; they might rest secure 
that they would never more follow the ensigns of 
priests; the Emperor would give them generals 
worthy by their courage of commanding them* 
These taunts were peculiarly offensive : as for the 
rest, though neither the Pope nor any of the 
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cardinals» nor any Roman lady was either 
general or colonel, yet there have been instances 
in all ages and in all countries, even in France 
and in the recent kingdom of Italy, of both priests 
and women having commanded soldiers, in the 
manner spoken of by MioUis ; nor can aught be 
ux^ed in extenuation of it. MioUis himself saw 
what was worse; for he saw the Princess Eliza, 
and Queen Caroline, of the Napoleon family, com- 
mand at reviews, and order the manceuvres of the 
Imperial soldiers. A Colonel Frici failing in hia 
allegiance, made his bargain with the new sove-* 
reign, and he was favoured; a Colonel Bracci 
refused ; and he was first imprisoned and then 
banished ; three others were sent to the prisons 
of the fortress of Mantua, for having kept their 
faith inviolate : thus did the Napoleonists este^n^ 
and thus did they reward, the men who remained 
fEuthful to their prince and their country. The 
soldiers were forced to follow the ensigns of 
Napoleon : they were sent in the first instance to 
Ancona, and then to the kingdom of Italy, to be 
trained according to the Imperial ordinances. 
The Holy Father remained in his palace with a 
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our God/' he said, ^' of that God who causes the 
rising sun to visit us from on high, we exhort, we 
beseech, we conjure thee. Napoleon, Emperor and 
King, to change thy councils, to return to the 
sentiments which adorned thy early reign. 
Remember that God is king over thee ; that he is 
no excepter of persons ; that he respects not the 
greatness of created man. Ever remember and 
bear jn mind, that he will manifest himself, and 
that quickly, in a terrific manner ; and that he 
will judge with extreme rigour all those who 
have command over others." 

Blind to the future, and impelled by his 
inevitable destiny, Napoleon hearkened not to the 
awful and prophetic words of the pontiff. A 
decree of the second of April declared, that, ^' as 
the actual Sovereign of Rome had refused to 
make war against the English, and to join the 
Kings of Italy and of Naples in the common 
defence of the peninsula, and that as the interests 
of these two realms and of the army of Italy and 
of Naples required that the communication should 
not be interrupted by an unfriendly power; 
seeing that the donation of Charlemagne, his 
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iUiistrious predecessor, had bestowed the pontifical 
states for the benefit of Christianity, and not to 
promote the advantage of the enemies of our holy 
religion ; and» finally, as the ambassador of the 
court of Rome had demanded his passports, in 
order to quit Paris; the provinces of Urbino, 
Ancona, Macerata, and Camerino, were to be irre- 
vocably and for ever united to his kingdom of 
Italy." On the 11th of May, the kingdom of 
Italy was to take possession of the four provinces, 
where the Napoleon code of laws was to be pub- 
lished and executed. The Viceroy was furnished 
with filli powers to provide for the execution of 
the decree. 

But already, even before this decree was pro- 
mulgated, and even while the negociations with 
the Holy See were yet pending. Napoleon had not 
only exercised sovereign authority in the four 
provinces, to the manifest violation of the privi- 
leges of the Pope, but had also committed an act 
of real tyranny. He dent there General Lemarrois, 
with the title and authority of governor, who had 
no sooner reached Ancona than he tore down the 
anns of the Pope from the gate, substituting those 
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of the Emperor ; he then changed the magistrates 
t)f the province ; and even proceeded so far as to 
nrrest and imprison Rivarola, the papal governor 
of Macerata. 

By another decree of this same 2d of April, 
the Emperor, knowing how many prelates, natives 
of the united provinces, were at Rome, in the 
service of the Pope, and wishing to deprive him of 
the aid and support of such a numerous hody of 
servants and friends, commanded all the cardinals, 
prelates, officers, and ministers of every descrip- 
tion, natives of the kingdom of Italy, who were 
employed at the court of Rome, to repair to the 
Italian realm before the 25th of May, on pain of 
their goods being seized by the treasury; and 
those who delayed till the 5th of June were to 
have their property sequestrated. This edict was 
the more blameable, as it prevented the Pope not 
only from exercising his temporal authority, 
which the Emperor averred was tìiat alone which 
he wished to annul, but also prevented the exer- 
cise of his spiritual functions ; since the Pontiff 
of himself alone, without either counsellors or 
miniirters, could not fulfil the duties either of his 
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eccksiastical or his secular office. I pass over the 
CTHelty of wishing, «inder penalty of the confis- 
cation of goods, to dqnrive hmg tried and aged 
servants of the best consolations of life, of the 
soothing charm that embelliriied the dwelling 
which they had long inhabited^ of the cheering 
infliienoe of the air «hey had long been used to 
breathe. Nor can I understand the new doctrine 
which would deprive a blamdess maa of the 
l^vUege of living wherever his convenience or 
his pleasure might dictate, and which would 
oUige him to live on the spot where he was 
bom, as if he were a mere v^etable product, a 
flsnt rooted in the soil.* 
Nor was this violence put in practice only 

* Tliis is not, however, a new dootiine in Piedmont, the 
native country of Botta. (See the Memoirs of Alfieri.) In 
many of the old continental states, it was necessary to obtain 
die permiasioB of the Prince even to travel for a short time ; 
and this permission is now not unfiraqnently a lenient mode 
of exile. A Spanish grandee of our own times perceiving that 
he was falling into disgrace at the court of Ferdinand, de* 
aanded penmsnon to travel for six montfaa: '^ willingly,'' 
replied the minister, ** if you delay your return for six years." 
Many of the Italian nobles of the present day are similarly 
situated : in this case their incomes are remitted to them.— TV. 
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against such of the servants of the Pope as were 
natives of the kingdom of Italy» but the decree 
included those also who, although bom in Rome» 
possessed any ecclesiastical office in that realm. 
On the 15th of June» some of the Imperial soldiers 
entered the Pontifical palace» and bursting with 
threats into the apartments of Cardinal Julio 
Gabrielli» the secretary of state» and bishop of 
Sinigaglia» they sealed up his portfolio» consigned 
it to the custody of a private soldier ; and then» in 
the rude and familiar style of the guard-room» 
they ordered the Cardinal to leave Rome at the 
end of two days» and be gone to his see at Sini-' 
gaglia. In this manner they oppressed and 
drove away a native of Rome (which they had no 
legal right to do)» a man of illustrious lineage» of 
acknowledged virtue, a bishop» a cardinal» the 
prime minister of the Pope. The presumption of 
the act was increased by the order having been 
given to him in the papal palace» in the very 
presence of the Pontiff himself. This violent out- 
rage was committed by the Napoleonists against 
the Cardinal» because he had» in obedience to the 
orders of his sovereign» given instructions for the 
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^dance in matters of conscience for those who 
sought them. The Pope exclaimed against these 
actions as criminal, but the Imperialists disre» 
garded his censures. 

By a decree of the 20th of May, the Viceroy 
Eugene allotted the four proviilces into the three 
departments, which he named the Metauro, the 
Musone, and the Tronto. The capital of the first 
was Ancona, of the second Macerata, of the third 
Tronto. In these united provinces they exacted 
oaths of allegiance to the £mperor, and of obe^ 
dience to the laws and constitution. The Pope, 
who had not acknowledged the annexation, and 
who had even protested against it, would not con* 
sent to an unqualified oath of fealty to the new 
sovereign. Amongst the laws to which they 
required the people and clergy to swear obe- 
dience, was the code of Napoleon, in which, 
according to the opinion of the Pope, there were 
some articles, especially amongst the laws 
respecting marriage, whidi were contrary to the 
precepts of the gospel, and the decrees of genera! 
councils, particularly of the Council of Trent. 
Pins wrote therefore to the bishops, forbidding the 
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oath» to lie taken without limitation^ as it wtìùlA 
be an act of treason to the legitimate government ; 
they were to confine their promises and oaths to 
an engagement not to join in any act of sedition, 
or in any plot against the actual government» and 
to render it obedience in every thing that was 
9ot contrary to the laws of God and of the diurch. 
He further enjoined that no man should ever 
take this path till reduced to the last JMuearìtys 
or when th« refusal should entail some serious 
peril or injury. He im>tested that this coneessum 
on his part did not imply the renunciation of any 
of his rights over his subjects, or of those other 
rights which were contested with him, which he 
desired to keep whole and intact. He further 
forbfule any man to accept of any office or employ- 
ment which should involve an acknowledgment 
of the usurped authority ; and he finally dedared 
his w^l to.be» that bishops and other ecclesiastical 
pastors should not chaunt the^ spiritual canticles, 
especfiylly the Te Deum^ because it was not 
becoming» whilst the church was in such grievous 
affliction, and the victim, of such violence and 
injustice, that any sounds of joy should be heard 
in the holy temples. 
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These orders of the Pope respecting the oaths 
placed the bishops in a situation of great difficulty*. 
For, on one side. Napoleon would not relax in any 
thing firom his resolution ; and, on the other, the 
Udiops were unwilling to transgreds the com- 
mands of tiie supreme head of the churdi. 
Placed thus between spiritual and temporal^ 
penalties, tiiey knew not what part to take ; for, 
asrthe case stood, there were exile and oonfiscaticniì 
on one side, and contumacy on the other. It was 
also worthy of consideration, that in case of their: 
oheyiDg the Pope, and incurring this banishment, 
their flocks would be deprived of spiritual aid 
and consolation. Napoleon, in the meaa time,: 
stormed with rage, and through the minister of 
the (^dality, intimated that those who did> 
not go to Milan to take the oaths, should 
be put under law, and their goods confiscated.* 
The greater number obeyed the conunands of the 
Pope, and for doing so. Cardinal Oalnidli, bishop 
of Sinigaglia, Capdletti, bishop of Arcok), aond 
Mimtalto, bishop of Castiglione, with several of 
their companions, were on the point of being 
taken and removed to remote districts, under the 
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further hardship of confiscation. Fortunately, at 
this conjuncture the Viceroy, sent by his father, 
who dreaded what might result from the resist- 
ance of the ecclesiastics, arrived to mitigate the 
severity of the times, and to afford them some 
consolation. The bishops saw the young prince, 
and being dosetted with him, heard him applaud 
their conscientious scruples, and the fortitude 
they had displayed in refusing to act contrary to 
their own sense of right, and the commands of 
the supreme moderator of the church. He 
informed them that it was the intention of the 
Emperor to delay proceeding to extremities for 
some days; during which interval they should 
send deputies to the Holy Father, and endeavour 
to procure his permission to take the oaths with 
some modifications: the modifications admitted 
by the Emperor were of three sorts — ^first, that 
the bishops should be excused from going to 
Milan, but might take the oaths before the pre- 
fects ; secondly, no other oath should be required 
from them than that ordained by the concordat 
and approved by the Pope, in which no mention 
was made of laws and constitutions ; and thirdly. 
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they should be permitted, before they pronounced 
the oath in form, to express, as publidy as they 
chose, that they took it only in the direct and 
purdy Catholic sense of the words; and thus he 
hoped that the government would be satisfied, 
and their consciences at peace. The Pope, how- 
ever, would not consent to any modification ; in 
consequence of which some of the bishops took 
the oaths, and amongst others the Archbishop ci 
Urbino, at which Pius was highly indignant: 
Uie others who still refused suffered the pmalties. 
With regard to accepting civil employments 
and o£Sces, and the administering the sacraments 
to those who did so, the Pope had declared, that 
whoever accepted employments or offices which 
tended to the subversion of the laws of God and 
the church should incur ecclesiastical censures; 
but offices of a different nature might be accepted 
on obtaining a licence from the bishop. Napo- 
leon, however, following the dictates of his inflex- 
ible and arbitrary self-will in preference to every 
other consideration, commanded the bishops 
publicly to declare, that it was permitted by the 
laws of the church to serve in any employment 
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or office, and liiat to every servant of the state 
they would administer the sacraments. To this 
Ikey refused obedience : they said, ^ that the 
Emperor declared his reasons for appropriating 
the provinces, and the Pope his for wishing to 
retain them ; it was not for them to decide in so 
momentous a contest ; yet they could not indis- 
criminately declare every office and employment 
to be 1^^ without incurring an imputetion of 
^honour and prevarication. The administration 
of the sacraments, and especially of the absolution 
of sins, depended entirely on the superior autho- 
rity of the Pope, and if the subordinate ranks 
passed the limite prescribed by him, the absolu- 
tion would be null and void : such assumption 
Would be nugatory in a mere human court of 
justice — ^it would be so in the sight of God. These 
were not opinions that admitted of controversy, 
but incontrovertible dogmas — dogmas of that 
rdigion which, by the confession of the Emperor 
himself, prevailed throughout the realm of Italy. 
That if the Pope had been despoiled of his 
temporal dominions on the one hand, on the other 
his spiritual authority remained in all ite original 
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futurity and plenitude. To him alone belonged 
the power of defining, in such matters, what was 
lawful or nnlawfiil ; and of enlarging or restrain* 
ing the jurisdiction of the inferior prelates. But 
altiiougfa it would be schismatical and destructive 
of the Catholic unity publicly to contradict his 
judgment, they affirmed that they were ready to 
promote and to maintain by every means in their 
power the quiet of the state, without, however, 
wishing to arrogate to themselves a jurisdiction 
that did not belong to them, and which it would 
be at once sacrilegious and useless to attempt to 
exercise.'' Thus there arose in the four provinces 
a conflict between power and opinion : the arm 
of power was strong, opinion was inflexible. 
Distracted between amsdence and interest, men 
knew not where to turn : a prison awaited him 
who resisted the brute force of arms; male- 
diction pursued him who offended opinion;— -dis« 
cord, anguish, and perplexity prevailed on every 
side. Such was the condition of the Mardies, 
once so prosperous and so happy, now ^prostrate 
in ruin and misery. As for the Pope— in proj- 
tedting with so much energy against the usurjpa* 
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tion of his sovereignty, he acted becomingly; but 
in other respects he would have done well if he 
had imitated the prudence and the paternal 
forbearance of Pius the Sixth, his glorious prede- 
cessor. The inflexibility that marked his conduct 
was of no avail when opposed to Napoleon; and 
it exposed his subjects to innumerable calamities. 
It was his indispensible duty, as a sovereign, to 
protest against the usurper; and this was suffi- 
dent for the assertion of his rights; but to support 
with mildness and gentleness the requisition of 
the oaths, was also the duty of a father towards 
his children. 

The following solemn'protest was published by 
Pius^— 

^< The decree published, as it asserts, by the 
order of the Emperor Napoleon, which suddenly 
despoils us of the unconditional and absolute 
sovereignty of the March of Ancona — a soye* 
reignty which, by universal consent, for more 
than ten centuries has been uninterruptedly 
enjoyed by our predecessors, has been enacted 
not only against us, who for so many years have 
suffered so many afflictions, have been buffetted 
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by so many storms for the sake of Him whom 

we have embraced with the utmost benevolence^ 

bat also against the Roman church, against the 

Apostolic See, against the patrimony of the 

prince of the apostles. Nor can we say, whether 

in this decree the insult of the manner or the 

iniquity of the act be the greater. Certainly, 

if in so weighty a matter we were to keep silence, 

it would justly be imputed to us as a neglect of 

our ^apostolical duties, and a violation of ous 

oaths. Further, if we call to mind the motives 

assigned for the decree, we perceive that we are 

still more forcibly impelled by duty to break 

silence, because they are injurious to our reputa** 

tion, and impugn the purity and integrity of our 

councils. Insult and falsehood are added to 

injustice. That an unarmed and peaceful prince, 

who not only never gave any cause of complaint 

to any one, but moreover to this same Emperor 

of the French has always given so many proofs 

of r^ard, even to the injury of his own individual 

interests and those of his subjects, should be 

despoiled of his dominions for having believed 

that it was not lawful for him to obey the 
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ofdera of one who required him to abandon the 
neutrality which he had observed widi such 
scrupulous good faith, and to enter into a hostile 
league against those who had not in any manner 
molested or injured him, must of itself alone be 
esteemed the greatest injustice. If, moreoyer, a 
temporal prince who was lord of a mighty 
empire might have justifiable motives for refus- 
n^g to join a league of offensive war, were there 
none such with respect* to the supreme pontiff, 
the vicar on earth of the prime author of aB 
peace, obliged in virtue of his supreme apostolic 
office, to act as the common father of aU, to show 
an equal love to all the faithful in Christ Jesus, 
an equal hatred against all the enemies of religion? 
The decree artfully passes over in silence all that 
we candidly and sincerely represented to the 
£mperor Napoleon, and which we so often 
repeated both by our letters and by the mouths 
of our legates, as to our duties and the dictates 
of our conscience on this point. But his injus- 
tice proceeds yet further, since he reproaches us 
for declining this alliance, solely in order to 
avoid taking up arms against the English, who 
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are ezdnded from the Catholic oommuziion. This 
is an ingenious calumny: since he well knows 
(although he witibholds the fact) how many times 
we have represented to him that we could not enter 
into a perpetual league» lest we diould hind ouir* 
selves to wage war against as many Catholic princes 
as his pleasure might indicate, now and for ever. 
We complain of the deep and offensive insult he 
&as committed in accusing us of rejecting the 
alliance, in order to leave the peninsula exposed 
to the attacks of the enemy. He knows — and we 
call to judge, and to give witness of it, on all 
Europe, which for so many years has seen the 
Italian shores occupied by French soldiers; he 
knows— and we call to judge and to ^ve witness 
of it, on the Emperor himself, although he has 
concealed them*— whether the conditions offered by 
ns did not permit him to place garrisons of his 
own troops in all our ports, and on all our shores, 
Tb/eme is in this silence still more ingratitude than 
falsity, since he is well aware what injury would 
redound to our subjects from the dosing of the 
ports, and what ire it would exdte against us in 
the breasts of his enemies. But if to palliate his 
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usurpation, he departs as much from truth na 
justice, our astonishment is on the other hand 
indescribable, that it should not have been repu^ 
nant to his mind to have alleged the donation of 
Charlemagne as a pretext We cannot imagini^ 
how the Emperor, after the lapse often centuries» 
could venture to revive, and to attribute to himf- 
self, the gift of Charlemagne, nor how the 
donation of Charlemagne can affect the usurped 
dominion of the March of Ancona. 

** Seeing then for the reasons before stated, that 
it is clear and manifest, that an enormous crime 
has been committed against the Roman church» 
that her rights have been violated by the last 
decree of Napoleon, and that a yet more profound 
wound has been inflicted on us and on the Holy 
See, that it may not appear to posterity that we 
have merited by our silence the flagrant iniquity 
which has thus been committed in defiance <^ 
every law of honour and rectitude, which would 
be to us an eternal disgrace, a cause of perpetual 
reproach and detestation ; we, of our own free 
will — of our own certain knowledge— of our own 
full power, solemnly declare, and in the fullest 
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maimer protest, that the occupation of the lands 
wl]dch are situated in the March of Ancona, and 
their annexation to the kingdom of Italy, without 
any right or any cause, hy an edict of the Emperor 
Napoleon, being an unjust usurpation, is null and 
void. We declare, moreover, and protest, that 
every thing from this day forth which shall be 
done in virtue of the said decree wUl be null and 
void also ; and whatever act may be executed on 
the same lands by any person whatever from the 
present hour will be equally illegal. We further 
decree and declare, that even after a thousand 
years, that even as long as the world shall endure, 
whatever may be done there, whatever designs 
may be formed, no man shall by any treaty or 
agreement infringe our rights, either as regards 
the possession or the sovereignty of the said lands, 
because they are and ought to be, in full pro- 
priety, the possession of our holy Apostolic See." 
Thus Pius, although in the power of his 
oppressor, remonstrated with Napoleon, and pro- 
tested against him. And thus Napoleon, after 
having imprisoned the royal family of Spain, 
imprisoned the Pope also; and after having 
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usurped the kingdom of Spain, also usurped the 
territory of Rome. Precisely at this moment 
Alexander left St. Petersburg, the seat of empire» 
to visit him at Erfiurth; and Francis of Austria 
too sent General St. Vincent to that dty to bear 
his tribute of flattery to the Emperor of the 
French^ 
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War renewed with Austria.*-The Archduke John General- 
iasiino of the Aust: Ian forces. Prince Eugene, Viceroy and 
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Nap(deon«^-End of the Tyrolese war.— Death of Hofier.-* 
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The embers were yet glowing which were 
again to set Europe in flames. Austria, depressed 
by the conqueror, watched for an opportunity of 
risiiig against him in renewed vigour, and endea- 
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voiired to alleviate the sense of her present mis- 
fortunes by her hopes for the future. Nor was 
she rendered uneasy by the peace of Presburg 
alone, which had so greatly diminished her power^ 
but felt alarm also at the changes made by Napo- 
leon, not only in other parts of Europe, but in 
the heart of Germany, and on the very frontiers 
of her own territory. She was as much alarmed 
by the sea*et proffers, as by the open attacks of 
Napoleon, for he had offered her an increase of 
territory to arise from the destruction of a neigh- 
bouring and a friendly state, from which she 
feared that another change of circumstances, or 
a further alteration in his plans, might prompt 
him to sacrifice her, too, in turn, to the aggran- 
disement of some other power ; but the power of 
Napoleon so greatly preponderated by the subju- 
gation of Prussia, and the friendship of Russia, 
that she had at that time no chance of recover- 
ing herself. Resolving, therefore, to abide the 
progress of time, and to bear her present humi- 
liation in silence, in order to avoid yet greater 
misfortunes, she delayed to act until the violent 
proceedings of Napoleon should open to her some 
effectual means of restraining his ambition, and 
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«ecuring her own safety. The iniquitous acts 
committed against the royal family of Spain, 
which had so strongly excited the indignation of 
the Spaniards, and which had obliged the master 
of France to send a numerous army to subdue 
them, seemed to afford the wished for opportunity, 
and one not to be neglected. Accordingly, the 
Empeyr of Austria resolved to enter anew into 
the contest, undismayed at the prospect of con- 
ducting it without allies, and gave orders to 
arm ana discipline the whole population of his 
dominions capable of bearing arms, and to furnish 
the artillery in the best manner, both as to the 
numbers and the choice of men to serve in it. 
Napoleon complained of these formidable pre- 
parations, a£5iming that he had no intention of 
quarrelling with the Emperor of Austria; — ^to 
which Frauds replied, that his preparations were 
merely defensive. Napoleon then complained of 
the Austrian ministry, or of some military faction 
at Vienna, in the pay of England. He arro- 
gantly reproached Francis, with the obligation 
he owed him for having preserved the integrity 
of the Austrian monarchy, when it was in his 
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power to have partitioned it He renewed hk 
professions of frienddiip» and exhorted him to 
desist from his warlike preparations. The Em- 
peror, however, would not consent to leave him* 
self defenceless at the niercy of him who had 
fraudulently imprisoned the royal family of Spain. 
The confederation of the Bhine, the dissolution of 
the German empire, Vienna deprived^ of its 
strongest rampart by the subjection of Bavaria» 
Ferdinand driven from Naples, his throne occa* 
pied by one of the Napoleon family, Holland by 
another, Parma added, Tuscany united to his 
empire, the occupation of papal Rome, — gave just 
csLUse to Austria to have recourse to arms ; she 
having no other alternative but war or slavery. 
Opportunity alone had been wanting ; the Spanish 
war, which occupied Napoleon, afforded this, and 
she resolved to avail herself of it : foreseeing that 
this would be her last struggle, she made the 
most formidable preparations. A powerful array 
was commanded by the Archduke Charles, in 
Germany, and was destined to invade Bavaria, 
which persevered in its alliance with Napoleon. 
If this first enterprise should succeed, it was the 
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inteBtion of the Areliduke to cross the Black 
Foresty and draw the campaign to the banks of 
the Bhine. In aid of .this force, Bellegarde, an 
experi^aced commander, was stationed with a 
krge body in Bohemia, ready to pour into Fran- 
conia, as soon as the occmrences of the war 
sbonld require it. Great hopes had been formed 
by tiie Emperor Francis, from the rising of the 
Tyrolese, wiio were much attached to his name, 
and were desirous of shaking off the dominion of 
Bavaria. This movement was of the utmost 
impoortance, as wdl from the warlike nature of 
the people, as from the situation of the Tyrol, 
which kept open the road of communication 
between the two armies of Germany and Italy. 
In this great plan the affairs of Italy were care- 
fully considered, and a numerous body of troops, 
chiefly cavalry, was sent thither under the Arch- 
duke John, a youth of mild disposition, and much 
esteemed by the Italians. John, who was at, first 
encamped in the passes of Camiola and Carinthia, 
prepared to defile by Tarvisio and Ponteba, on 
the Venetian territories. Stati(med on the extreme 
of the grand front, he co-operated in the general 
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plan, not only with the r^^ular troops under his 
command, but with the militia of the district of 
Giula Croatia, and in Camiola, provinces in which 
he had many dependencies. This formidable force 
was necessary to keep in check Marmont, who 
occupied Dalmatia with a detachment of French 
troops. Considering that public opinion is ever 
the main sinew of war, Francis had stimulated 
his subjects by every exciting motive ; their 
country — ^their independence — their past glory*— 
their present unhappy condition — a yet more 
cruel yoke prepared for the future, were all 
forcibly represented to them in his manifestoes.) 
The Austrian name was again proclaimed, and 
the people voluntarily joined in the common 
defence ; bands of armed peasants were found in 
every spot where their assistance might be 
required: wonderful was the conunotion; nor 
ever had thè fortunes of Austria seemed more 
promising, for never had she made such for-» 
midable preparations. 

Napoleon's forces might be considered equal, 
but certainly they were not superior. He endea- 
voured to temporize, appealing to Russia as a 
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guarantee for pacific measuree. Ever fikilful and 
astate, he was not to be deceived as to the inten-* 
tiotis of the rival power, and being certified of 
her enmity, which seemed unalterable, he pre* 
pared for the contest by sending into Germany and 
Italy as many soldiers as he could spare from 
the war beyond the Pyrenees. Frands, however, 
who had long been providing for the campaign^ 
was better armed and better prepared for combat. 
Napoleon resolved to conduct the campaign in 
Germany in person, because he knew that the 
fate of the war would be decided on the banks 
of the Danube, and knew also that he alone was 
able to compete as a general with the Archduke 
Charles. As to Italy, he gave the conduct of 
the war in that important quarter to Eugene» 
sending Macdonald with him as his adviser and 
counsellor. Napoleon's Italian army was stationed 
in Friuli, the front occupying the right towards 
the sea-shore, by Palmanova, Cividale, and Udine ; 
and on the left extending towards mounts St* 
Daniel, Osopo, Gemona, Ospedaletto, and th^ 
Venetian Ponteba, aa far as the road leading to 
Tarvisio. The other brigades were placed as 
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rear gnarde at Pordenone» Sadie, and Con^liano, 
on the banks of the Livenza. Another body, 
eommunicating in two different places with die 
first, prindpally composed of Italian soldiers paid 
by the kingdom of Italy, was stationed in the 
Paduan, the Trevisan, the Bassanese, and the 
Feltrinese territwies. From Brescia and Tus* 
cany fresh squadrons marched to augment the 
principal army, Italy and Germany, in fearful 
agitation, anticipated a change of fortune. 

The Archduke Charles sent to inform the 
French general that it was his intention to pass 
on, and force his passage against all opposition. 
On the 9th of April, the Archduke John in the 
same manner proclaimed the war to Broussier, 
who, with the advanced guard, defended the 
passes of the vale of Fella, by which the gorges of 
Tarvisio are commanded, and the pass to Villaco 
in Carinthia is gained. The armies being pre* 
pared for combat, manifestoes were next put 
forth. The Viceroy Eugene, addressing the 
people of the kingdom of Italy, declared, that the 
war had been sought by Austria alone. ** In a 
few hours he must be far from them on his way 
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to combat the enemies of his august father» the 
enemies of France, and of Italy. He trusted that 
they would preserve in his absence that excellent 
qpirit of which tliey had given heretofore such 
signal proof, and that the magistrates would 
do their duty^ honestly, showing themselves at 
once worthy of their sovereign and of the Italian 
people. Wheresoever he himself might be, he 
should always fed for their unchangeable grati- 
tude and indulgent affection." 

Qn his side, too, the Archduke John, before he 
drew his sword, was not sparing of addresses: 
to the army, hoping to excite throughout Italy 
movements of importance in his favour, from the 
differing opinions of the people. 

^ Hear !" he said, *^ Italians, hear ! and engrave 
on your hearts what truth and reason demand of 
you. You are the slaves of France ; for her your 
wealth, for her your lives, are sacrificed. The 
conscription, the heavy imposts, the oppressions 
you suffer under, sufficiently prove, that no politi- 
cal existence — ^no vestige of independence, is left 
to you. In such deep subjection you cannot be 
respected, you cannot enjoy tranquillity; nay^ 
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you cannot even justly claim the name of Italians. 
Would you assert your birthrights once more ? 
then with heart and hand join the generous 
soldiers of the Emperor Francis. He sends a 
mighty army into Italy; yet he is not excited 
thus to act by the desire of conquest : he only 
seeks his own safety — ^he seeks to restore the 
independence of so many European nations^ whose 
servitude is as evident as it is cruel. If God will 
but second the virtuous endeavours of the Empe- 
ror Francis and of his potent allies, Italy may 
again be happy in herself — ^again be respected by 
others. The head of the church will again 
possess his own states — ^be once more restored to 
liberty. A constitution suited to the nature of 
the Italian provinces, to their true political state, 
will be given to promote their prosperity, and to 
secure them from every insult inflicted by foreign 
power. Francis promises you a happy destiny: 
Europe knows his faith to be as immutable as it 
is pure. Heaven, however, speaks to you through 
him. Hasten, Italians, hasten, whosoever you 
are, by whatever name you are called, whatever 
party you espouse, provided that you are in truth; 
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Italians» come without fear to us. It is not to 

demand what you have, but to succour you, to 

liberate you, that we have approached the Italian 

territory. Can you consent to remain as you 

now are, base and dishonoured ? Will you be 

inferior to the Spaniards, a heroic people, whose 

deeds have been even more noble than their decla* 

rations ? Do you love your chfldren, your reli- 

gion, yoiir honour, and the glory of your nation 

less than the people of Spain ? Do you feel le89 

abhorrence of the shameful yoke those have 

imposed on you, who have deluded you by soft 

words, and have afflicted you by harsh deeds? 

Know, Italians, and be the truths we now declare 

engraved on your minds, that this is the last 

opportunity you will have of asserting your 

liberty, of freeing your necks fipom tìbie heavy 

yoke which oppresses all Italy. If now you do 

not exert yourselves — ^if you still remain mere 

careless spectators, you run the risk, whichever 

of the two armies may obtain the victory, of 

being treated as a conquered people, without a. 

name, without rights. If, on the contrary, with 

courageous hearts, you resolve to join the forces 
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of your Hberators» and march on with them to 
ridoryf Italy will gain a new existence'— she wiU 
obtain her proper rank amidst the great king- 
doms of the world, and will, perhaps, rise again 
to be as she once was—the first of nations. 
Italians ! a happier lot than your pres^it is now 
placed in your hands— in those hands which in 
older times held on bigh the light of learning, of 
civilization, and of the arts ; which regained the 
world from barbarism, and rendered it gentle^ 
mild, and polished. Milanese, Tuscans, Piedmon- 
tese, Italians of every race, reflect on the past, 
i^ect on, your ancient glory. Such times and 
such glory may yet return; they may even return 
with greater prosperity, greater lustre, if you 
prefer general co-operation to listless expectation. 
Your determination may ensure victory, it may 
render you even more glorious than your ances- 
ters were ever in the days ol their ^eatest 
splendour,'" 

In this manner did the Archduke John seek to 
stimulate the Italians, by representing to them 
that they need not despair of redeeming their 
country from an ignominious and perpetual servi- 
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tude. But his exhortations ^oduoed little effect» 
liecause those who were armed were aU, as 
soldiers, partisans of Napcdeon, and those who 
were unarmed, although they hated the French 
domination^ did not therefore approve of that of 
Austria; nor was it clear to them that victory to 
Austria would give liberty to Italy. They were 
alarmed, moreover, by the yet recent affair of 
Ulm ; nor did it appear that any differences were 
likely to arise between Napoleon and Alexander, 
from Whidi alone well-founded hopes of success 
might have been formed. 

On the 10th of April the weight of tbe German 
mass was precipitated on Italy. The Archduke 
having crossed the summits of the mountains at 
the pass of Tarvisio, and accomplished that of 
the Chiusa, drew near«— though not without some 
difficulty from the resistance of the French, to 
the Tagliamento. He then passed the Isonzo 
with an abundant equipment of artillery and 
cavalry, and menaced with his whole force the 
front of Eugene's army. A fierce encounter took 
l4ace at the bridge of Dignano, where Broussier 
fought valiantly ; but the Austrian force conti- 
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nually increasing <m the lower ground, as they 
had passed the Isonzo» Broussier, by the order of 
the Viceroy, retired to the right ; and the danger 
increasing, the Prince repaired to Sacile, on the 
Uvenza, in order to assemble all the squadrons in 
this spoti d8 well those who were stationed in the 
rear as those who were inarching from the Tre* 
visan and Paduan territory. The Germans laid 
siege to the fortresses of Osopo and Palmanova* 
Eugene having assembled all his forces, except the 
divisions who were marching from the upper part 
of the kingdom of Italy and Tuscany, resolved to 
attack the enemy before his main body should be 
joined by the other squadrons near at hand. 
This resolution of the Prince deserves to be rather 
blamed than praised ; since, although the Archduke 
had not aissembled all his forces, he was much 
superior in numbers; and not only was the issue 
doubtful, but it was to be feared that the 
Austrians would have the advantage ; and if it 
were desirable for the Archduke, as commanding 
the greater force, to give battle, it was conse-' 
quently the interest of the Prince to avoid an 
action. In this case Eugene should rather have been 
guided by prudence than impelled by courage. 
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The French were disposed in the neighbour^ 

hood of Sadie» so that Seras and Severoli occupied 

the plain on the right» Grenier and Barbou in 

the centre» Broussier to the left. The infantry^ 

and cavalry of the Italian kingdom formed a 

great proportion of the right wing, which was 

the first engaged with the Germans ; the action 

took place on the 16th of April. The village of 

Falsi was the scene of a severe contest, from 

whence both parties were several times driven, 

after having successively carried it. The valour 

of the Italian soldiers was conspicuous, notwith* 

àtanding that Falsi was finally taken by the 

Archduke. Already the Germans, who were 

formidable on their left from the great number of 

their cavalry, pressed on. The French right 

Wing suffered severely ; Seras and Severoli were 

hard pressed, and were exposed to such danger 

that they could scarcely have escaped entire 

discomfiture, if Barbou had not reinforced them 

from the centre. This succour giving fresh 

animation to Seras, he pushed forward with so 

much spirit, that, gaining possession of the field, 

he not only drove the enemy out of Falsi, but 

even from Forcia, where their chief station was 
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establiabed. Hie Ardbduke having perceived that 
the centre of the Freftdbi was much weakened in 
eonsequmce of the detachments being sent to 
Seras» now bore down on it» and had well nigb 
entirely broken it; but at this critical moment 
Broussier joined the battle, and inspired with 
fresh courage the troops who had been manifestly 
giving way: Barbou also defended himself with 
great spirit. The Arehduke then urged on all 
his battalions. The engagement became general 
on the whole front : the combat was long, firm, 
and sanguinary ; the Germans having the supe- 
riority in number and in steadiness, the French 
excelling them in enthusiasm and daring valour. 
The recovery of Porda was the chief object of 
the Austrians; but notwithstanding all their endea- 
vours, this they were unaUe to accomplish. In 
this obstinate combat the courage of Colonel 
Giflenga, who led a squadron of Italian cavalry 
against the enemy, was highly distinguished. 
General Teste, an officer remarkable for bravery, 
was seriously wounded. The battle had already 
lasted seven hours without seeming to incline 
to either side, when at length, the Archduke, 
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continuaUy reinforcing his front with fresh troopt» 
forced the enemy to give way, after having disor- 
dered some of their battalicms and killed many of 
their numben. The French cavalry suffered 
most; the division of Bronsaier also suffered 
severely; for, serving as a rear-guard to the 
other half-broken and retreating squadrons» it had 
to support the impetus of the victorious enemy. 
If the approach of night had not stopped the 
pursuit, the French and Italians wovlà have 
sustained a still more serious injury. In this 
battle of Sacile the Viceroy lost about 2,500 
killed, wounded, and prisoners ; tìbie Archduke not 
more than 500. After this unlucky encounter, 
Sacile was no longer a safe station for Eugene ; 
he therefore retreated, and was but feebly pursued 
by the Germans, who are always tardy in foUow-^ 
ing up their advantages, and consequently 
neglected to profit by many favourable opportu- 
nities on the banks of the Adige. Here Eugene 
was joined by the division under Lamarque, 
which had been stationed in the Veronese, and 
that under Durutte from Tuscany. Nor was the 
arrival of Macdonald of slight importance in 
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reviving the spirite of ihe troops. Eugene 
received him with apparent pleasure ; his mind, 
however, was but ill satisfied on the occasion, aa 
he knew that the credit of every successful enter- 
prize would be transferred from him to Macdo- 
nald. The Archduke crossed the Piave and the 
Brenta, and inundated the Paduan, Trevisan, 
and Vicentine districte ; while, in the mean time^ 
he attacked Palmanova, but with little efiect. 
With no greater success did he assault with a 
large body of troops the fortifications of Malghera, 
in order to open the road to the Lagunes of 
Venice. Notwithstanding these failures, he 
prepared to attack the enemy on the banks of 
the Adige, hoping to come out by Upper Lom- 
bardy, the ancient dominion of his ancestors. He 
did not find in this conquered- region the parti» 
6ans he had expected. There was a movement in 
Padua, but one of little importance. The inha- 
bitante of Crespino, in the Polesina, also, unfor* 
tunately for themselves, rose in arms ; for when 
Napoleon returned victorious from Germany, his 
ire was so strongly excited against them, that he 
placed them under martial law, and condemned 
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them ta the punishment of the bastonade for the 
offence^ They besonght his pardon ; he replfed» 
that pardon must be purchased by blood» and de^ 
manded four of their. number aa yictiras; but 
throng the mediation of the Viceroy» who strove 
to mollify the Emperor» two only were executed» 
and their lives purchased the indemnity of their 
country. 

In the mean time the Archduke Charles having 
crossed the river Inn» occupied Bavaria» and with 
the main body marched towards the Bhine. Every 
thing at this period seemed to favour the fortunes 
of the Emperor Francis» and above all other 
circumstances the rising in the TyroU Great dis« 
content had lurked in the minds of this brave and 
virtuous people: long accustomed to the mild 
away of the bouse of Austria» they unwillingly 
endured the government of the Bavarians as an 
innovation» and which» if not by ancient habits» 
at least in the spirit c£ some recent acts» and per- 
haps also by the commands of Napoleon» was at 
that time rough and arbitrary. Besides» the King 
of Bavaria had abolished the ancient constitution 
of the Tyrol» reducing its political state to a mer^ 
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arbitrary government, evea with respect to tiie 
imposts. They all agreed, thapefore, some se« 
eretly, and some openly, to snppcMi; to the utmost 
the cause of theur andent sovereign. Austria had 
Mcouraged these resolutions by sending Jelladieidt 
to the Tyrd, by the mountains of Saltzbnrg, with 
a body of jragulmr troops. 

The same day on which the Archduke Cbarieo 
passed the Inii, and the Archduke John the defiles 
of Tarvisio, the Tyròlese, impelled by one mind^ 
animated by one conunon 2eal, rose suddenly iil 
arms, and fell on the French and Bavarian troopa 
that were placed in garrison throughout their 
eoimtry. They elected as their leader Andrew 
Hofer, an innkeeper of Sand^ in the valley of Pas* 
seira. Hofet had no one pre-eminent qu^ty, that 
is, none such as the world prizes; but he was a 
man of upright n^nd and. incorruptible virtue. 
Havii% Uvèd always in the seclusion of the Ty- 
rolese mountains, he was unacquainted with vice 
and its allurements. The most eminent «nd 
])ighly-gifted amongst the Parisians and the Mi» 
laiiese had been seduced by the flatteries of Napo« 
leont Hofer, a poor inhabitant of the mountainia^ 
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pieserrèd Ids int^^rhy. Two jnous afRdctions genei* 
ndly acoompany eadi other ia men so situated—- 
Ae love of God and of Hmt country : both, were 
powerfoUy felt by Andmr ; fw whkh naaon 
die TyroieBe hdd him in aingolar fdTectioii and 
esteem. Devoid of ambition» he was solicited to 
óemse that authority idiich he did not seek. 
Of the mildest nature, he was never cruel in war, 
nor captious in peace, but was equally content 
whether serving his prince or his family. He saw 
the insolence o( the conqueror, he saw the burning 
of peaceful cottages, he saw the cruel injuries, the 
slaughter of his kindred: yet his bland and equa- 
ble temper suffered no change. Terrible in battle, 
merciful to the conquered, he allowed none whom 
the fate of war gave into his power to suffer 
death. The wounded he gave in charge to the 
Tyrolese women, who, both from humanity, and 
from respect to Hofer, rendered them ev^ry hos^ 
pitaMe service. Napoleon devastated the country 
of others, unfeeling even to his friends-— Hofer 
defended his own, gentle even towards those who 
were preparing for it desolation and death. Wil- 
lingly do t leave the illustrious writers of our de- 
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graded age to praise the guilty deeds of the pow« 
«rfhl; but I trust that it will not be denied to 
me» to indulge myself, by recounting, though in 
lov and humble style, the generous efforts of ihose 
who were more favoured by virtue than by for^ 
tune. 

. The whole Tjrrolese nation, attadhed to thcdr 
andènt prince and hating their new govemipent, 
women as well aa men, the children and the^aged» 
being organized and led on by Hofer, jose in arms^ 
and gathering from the most profound vallies and 
Hie steepest mountains, rushed with sudden im- 
petus against the Bavarians and the French. 
The former, overpowered by this popular tumult 
at Sterching, at Inspruck, at Hall, and the Con* 
vent of San Carlo, were unable to make any 
effectual resistance ; and having lost great .num« 
bers in killed and wounded, they laid down their 
arms, and about ten thousand surrendered to the 
victors. No better fortune att^ded another corps 
of three thousand French and Bavarians, who 
came to succour their comrades under the walls of 
IVildau; each successive squadron that d^ed 
into these regions being overpowered by the in« 
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smge&ts. No place, no hour, wa» secure ftoik 
their attacks ; for on every dde, by ni^t or by 
'day, the Tyrolese issuing from their hidden te^ 
loesses, and passing by secret paths known only to 
ihose who were intimately acquainted with the 
country, subdued the unprqmred Napoleonista by 
their rapid sorties. It was a singular and fearful 
*wariare : together with the clangor of armd was 
mixed the sound of the church bells, which the 
hammer unceaidngly struck, and the cry of the 
peasants, which knew no pause, calling incessantly 
4m*^tke name of God and the most holy Trinity.^ 
An these sounds, united and reverberated from 
the echoing mountains, produced an effect full 
of horror, of awe, and of devotion. It was the 
voice of a holy and an injured country. 

Some with carbine» pierced from a£ar the 
bodiea of the invaders, some assailed them with 
stones, some crushed them with enormous masses 
hurled from the heights ; Hofer with composed 
lalr^ his firm and lofty stature towering above his 
fi)llower8^ and distinguished from them by that 
alone, for his dress was in every respect like 
theirs, appeared now inciting their ardour against 
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proffering Ae daintiest viands tHeir monntaind 
tifibrded for the refreshm^t of the Anstrian sol-^ 



Here ended the proeperily of Austria; foratthA 
veiy acme of her best hopes, the fatal Napofeon 
reached the German soil» raised his hand to the 
war/ and in a few days gained the three great hatA 
ties of Taun, Abensberg/ and BckmuhL Bf 
these events the Archduke CSiarles was constrained 
to retire to the left of the Danube» thus leaving 
open to Napolecm the road to Vienna on the right; 
Another momentous result proceeded firom the 
defeat of the Archduke, which was, that Napo^ 
Icon's advance on the road to Vienna made it 
necessary for the Archduke John to withdraw 
from Italy, lest his retreat into Austria should be 
cut off; and thus not only Italy itself was lost to 
him, but the Tyrol. Thus the victories gained 
by the Emperor of the French between Augsburg 
and Ratisbon reversed the condition of the war. 
The assailants were forced to defend themselves ; 
those who had been attacked became in turn the 
assailants ; Italy was lost to Austria, Vienna wad 
in danger, and no hope remained to those Who 
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had provoked the war except in the resonroes 
Hungary, Moravia, and Bohemia might yet afford* 
l¥hen the news of the discomfiture of hi^ 
troiher reached the Archduke John, he became 
aware that it was no longer advisable to trifle in 
Italy, and he had also orders from Vienna to the 
same èfièct, commanding him to hasten to the 
defenoe of the monarchy in its most vital parta* 
He, therefore, arranged his army, whidi had 
already advanced beyond Vicenza, for a retreat^ 
detennining to make no further resistance, ez-^ 
icept in some of the fortified places, in order to 
bring off his artillery, ammunition, and baggi^; 
à difficult and dangerous operation, whilst so 
prompt and watchful an enemy was in front 
The Archduke retired; Eugene pursued him} 
CNmie delay arose at thè Brenta, on account of 
the bridges being broken down* The Austrians 
halted on the banks of the Piave, resolving to 
contest the passage: they were in a strong 
position, extending on the right towards the 
bridge of Friuli, which the Archduke had pur- 
posely burnt, and on the left to Rocca di Strada, 
on the road leading to C!onegllano. A numerous 
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traiB of artìUeiy strengtbened his £roiit» wKieh 
occupied the emiiiéiiees in finse «f the river, wbilst 
ibà laiw^gnanàB were secured hy some brigades 
of caYBlrf • The Frendi prepalred to cross «fi 
Lbvadina» wfaidt is the princq^ passage : mid 
although the Germaas kept up a ttemendous fire 
from the artillery on the heights» Dessaixsue^ 
oeeded in this attempt. Tke Viceroy» thai» with 
the groater part of the army» crossed above and 
bdow LoTadina» and inunediatdy formed the 
troops in line^ under the very line of fire of the 
enemy» who annoyed them idso with musquetry 
and unceasing diarges of cavalry. The comb^ 
was equal» and was conducted with the gtieateat 
fury on both sides ; the iVwch striving to dis* 
lodge the Austrians from the heights» the Augh 
triatas. endeavouring to force them back into the 
river. Neither the Prince nor the Archduke 
spared themsdves in thiis terrible afiair^ either as 
to feitigue or danger ; now commanding as capr 
tains» now combating like the common soldier* 
The conflict took place between the Piave and 
Conegliano. Deep ditches strengthened the Aus- 
trian front t the French charged them home» 
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Abbé on fKe riglit, Bransisier in the oentre, and 
Lamarque on the left ; Pnlly^ Grouchy, and 
Giflenga, assisted their c^ientians. After an 
ohsfìnate rantest, the Archduke was compelled to 
give wàf, and fortune declared herself in fsivour 
of iSke Prince. The mill of Capauia was yet 
to be gained, where the Germans obstinately 
d^ioded themsdves; and Lamarque, aided by 
Darutte, rapidly passed over the fosses, and by a 
bayonet ciiai^ finally possessed himsdf of this 
strong position. The French .were now every 
where masters of the field* The Austrians 
retired in some disorder to Gonegliano, and then, 
as the enemy quiddy followed up the pursuit, to 
Sadie. In this great battle, the Germans suffered 
severdy, their losses in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, amounting to about ten thousand men; 
and Generals Wolskell, Rissner, and Hager^ were 
taken or killed ; they lost fifteen cannon, thirty 
diests, much ammunition and baggage. The loss 
of the Frendi was about three thousand. The 
chief honour in this affiur, on the part of the 
French, was due, after the Prince, to Dessaix and 
PuUy. On the Austrian side, after the Archduke, 
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Wolskell most distingaished himself ; bat he died 
à fewàajB after of his wounds, to the extrane 
r^ret of his companions, who justly esteemed 
him as a brave and experienced general* The 
Archduke continued to retreat, the Prince to 
pursue him. Eugene effected the. passage of the 
Livenza easily, that of the Tagliamento with 
difficulty. He filled the plain and the valleys with 
his cavalry, and raised the siege of Osopo and 
Palmanova. His army he divided into two parts^ 
sending the first towards the pass of Tarvisio, 
in Carinthia; the second, under Macdonald, 
towards Camiola» His intention was to occupy 
Carinthia and Stiria ; to drive the enemy into the 
recesses of Hungary ; and 80 joining the army 
of Nàpoleon in Germany, to advance with it to 
Subiana, and thus coK>perate with Marmont, who 
was marching hastily from Dalmatia. This plan 
succeeded in both its parts; for Dessaix and Seras 
keeping amongst the mountains, and chasing the 
Germans through the vallejrs of Ponteba, Pradele, 
Fella, and Degna, approached at last the highest 
summit that lies between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea. The first obstacles they en- 
countered were the fortresses of Malborghetto 
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and Pradele. Sen» endeavouied to bribe ihe 
eommandant of Malboighetto to deliver up the 
fortraBS^ but the Gennaii rejected the vile ovei> 
tore» and valiantly defended his trust: exhort* 
ing the garrison to fulfil their duty» and aid in 
the -salvation, of their country» he terminated an 
honourable life by a glorious death. I regret 
that I know not the. name of this virtuous 
Austrian ; for it would have been a satisfaction 
to me to have sent it down to posterity inscribed 
in this narrative. At length» however» Seras took 
the two fortresses. The Viceroy carried the paaa 
of Tarvisio» entered victoriously into Carinthia» 
and marched towards Judenburg in Stiria. Jella-* 
cheick» driven from the Tyrol by Marshal Lefevre». 
who had been sent there^by Napoleon after the 
victory of Ratisbon, lost almost all his troops at 
St. Michael» in Stiria. Seras having passed the 
mountains of Sommering» and reachingSchottweiUt 
formed a junction with the outposts of the French 
army of Germany. 

Whilst these occurrences took place on the left 
of the Viceroy, Macdonald» passing by Manfid* 
cone and Duino» had occupied Trieste ; thence 
he had marched towards Camiola, in order to 
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take Lubiaao, the capitaU and to cooperate With 
Marmont From Lufaiana he intended to proceed 
hy the h^ road to Grats; and from this last 
place he expected to be able to famish reinforce-^ 
menisr to Napokon himself. The Archdnké 
Charles was. still in great force. Macdonald 
fimnd much difficultjr in reducing Frevald ; but» 
hy an assault both in front and rear, finally 
succeeded in taking it. By the same manoeuvre 
he forced four thousand Amitrians garrisoning 
LuUana to surrender, and entered the dty in 
triunqih. After this, glorious achievement he 
piàrched on to Oratz, havuig sufficient troops 
behind him to occupy Camipla : there he halted 
to await the arrival of Marmont from Delmatia. 
Aa soon as the latter heard that die Archduke 
John, constrained by the turn affairs had taken 
in Germany, had moved from the Vicentine to 
eflfect his retreat from Italy, he set out for Dal^ 
matia, in order to co-operate with the main army 
in more important objects. He, therefore, immet 
diatdy left Zara, and defeating the Germans, who 
strove to contest the passes of the mounts ddtta 
and Gracazzo, he approached the territory of 
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QoBjfixzu^ wldck was Btrong in pmnt of 8il»£ti0ii^ 
anranqded bj many streams» and ntuneronsly 
garrisoned» duefiy by Groatiaas. The eootant 
was sevor^ xiot oidy' in a regular battle wliich 
took plaoe^but in partial actions between detadwd 
partiea ; finally» however, after niiidt bloodshed» 
the Frenèh obtained the mastery. The victory of 
Góspizza opened the road to the French general» 
and he met with no farther opposition with the 
exception of a single skinnish with the rear guard 
of the enemy at Otossa. He then snccessivdy 
occupied Segra and Fiume, and finding his covin 
trjrmen in Istria» he reached Gmts by f oroed 
marches: in this manner the whole of ancient 
niyxia féH into the hands of the French. The 
Viceroy havii^ osdy suflBdent detachments to 
garrison Ihe most /important places» passed the 
moaatains of Sommering with the main force': 
descending- towards the Danube by the valley of 
Arabone^ whidi the modems call Baab» he 
hastened to participate in the enterprises of his 
father. 

Napdeon's usual style of bombast appeared 
in thè proclamation he addressed to the army of 
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:the Viceroy: ^Wdoome Mldiers of the Italian 
lumy ! Surprised by a treacherous enemy befiore 
your columns were united, you retired to the 
shores of the Adige; but wh^i J commanded 
your advance, and reminded you of the plains of 
Aroole, you gained twenty battles, :took 25,000 
prisoners, 600 cannon, and ten standards; neither 
the Save, nor the Brave, nor the Mura, nor the 
defilea of Tarvisio, nor the steep summits of the 
Sraamering, arrested your progress. That same 
Jellacheick, the prime mover of the slaughter of 
our companions in the Tyrol, has proved the 
force .of . your bayonets* You have executed 
speedy justice on the routed fragments that fled 
from the wrath of the grand army. Well have 
you done, and welcome are ye, soldiers! ye 
who have defeated, dispersed, annihilated» those 
Austrian invaders of Italy, who, for a brief 
space contaminated my provinces with theip 
presence; and made them confess the truth of 
oiir motto, ^ God gave it me; woe to him who 
touches it.^ Soldiers ! I am satisfied with you«** 
At these arrojgant words of Napoleon, wise 
find temperate men shrugged their shoulders. 
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and irould, even from regard to hi8 own 
gi^atness^ have desired more moderation; but 
Napoleon knew not the greatness there is in 
modesty. 

On the 14th of June^ the anniversary of the 
victory of Marengo^ Eugene Beauhamois gained 
a great battle under the walls of Raab, against 
the Ardiduke John^ who was ascending the 
banks of the Danube» in aid of his brother 
€3iarl68. This engagement was well and skilfully 
fought by the Viceroy ; nor will I defraud the 
Ardiduke of his due meed of praise» who» m the 
midst of such great agitation» such fearful appre* 
hensions» and such precipitous ruin to Austria» 
had preserved both his self-command and the 
discipline of his troops : he fought valiantly with 
the rear guard» kept the van guard in close order» 
and after so many combats» and a retreat over so 
great an extent of ground» re-appeared stronger 
than ever in the fields of Raab ; and but for the 
celerity of the Viceroy's movements» he mighty 
perhaps» have changed to triumphs the melan^ 
choly reverses of his august brother, I take 
delight in speaking of Eugene and of John» both 
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alike young ; and, if matehed in years» they were 
also equals in valour. But John, from the temper 
of his house, was more unassuming; Eugem^ 
spurred on by his father, was more vainglorious ; 
the one worthy to defend his own country, the 
other worthy to have been spared from desolating 
the country of another. 

On the 6th of July the Austrian host perished 
on the field of Wagram: there was the Arch- 
duke Charles overthrown. Napdeon became 
master of this ancient and powerful monarchy. 
Peace^ is easily mfide when one party lies pros- 
trate : the Emperor Francis accepted the hardest 
conditions ; he even consented — ^the safety of the 
state overcoming all his other feelings, to one 
harder than all the rest, that of giving his 
daughter Maria Louisa in marriage to him who 
was the ruin of his house, and who before and 
during the war had heaped on him every vitupe- 
rative epithet. On the 14th of Octob^ the treaty 
was concluded at Vienna, on the part of Napo- 
leon by De Champagny, on that of Francis by 
Prince Liditenstein. The Empercn* Francis ceded 
to the Emperor Napoleon, besides many other 
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districts in Germany and in Poland, the country 
of Gorita» the territory of Monfalcone, the 
country of Trieste^ the Duchy of Camiola, with 
ite dependendee in the Gulf of Trieste ; the 
circle ci Villaco» in Caridthia, especially a part of 
provincial Croatia» six districts of military Croatia 
and St. Veit, with all the other territories on the 
right of the Save, from the point where that river 
issnee from Camiola till it reaches the firontiers 
of Bosnia, and the confines of Hungary; Austrian 
Istria, with the districts of Castua, Pidno, 
Buccarii Bttccariaza, Porto Re, 8^^, witìi the 
islands dependent on the ceded territories, and 
all other dependencies situated on the right of 
the river, the course of whose stream was to mark 
the limits of the two states. Pardon was pro- 
tnised by Napoleon to the Tjrrolese, and by 
Francis to the Poles. Austria agreed to give up 
all connection with England. Napoleon, always 
intent on destroying the reputation of his friends, 
in order afterwards to deprive them of their states, 
inserted a clause in the treaty by which Austria 
bound herself to cede to Alexander of Russia, 
who had been, in defiance of all prudence, an idle 
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spectator of the war, a territorjr on the eastern 
side of ancient Galida, containing 400,000 souls, 
not, howcfver, including the city of Brodi. Alex» 
ander consented to this clause, and accepted the 
spoils of his friend, who therein suffered b 
serious injury. Austria, being compelled to grant 
this stipulation by superior power, deserved no 
blame on that account. Posterity will decide, 
whether he who commanded the spoliation or he 
who consented to profit by it, merited the great» 
condemnation. Such were the consequences of 
the war Austria had entered into, the result of 
the immense preparations she had made; such 
was the peace she wHs reduced to sign. The 
domination of Napoleon was now more absolute 
than ever throughout Europe. 

Austria, unnerved by misfortune, was at least 
tranquili^ed by the peace ; but her calm was the 
stillness of helpless suffering. Besides the loss of 
her power, she was goaded by the insolence of the 
victor, and heavily oppressed by the weight of 
ilontribution. The Tyrolese alone withstood the 
general terror, and with arms in their hands 
continued to defend that sovereign who had 
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thrown down his, and had yielded up many of 
the noblest parts of his own dominions and theirs 
also to the conqueror. Prince Eugene, from his 
quarters at Villaco, exhorted them, but in vain^ 
to lay down their arms. Frequently engaged with 
the French, the Saxons, and the Bavarians, they 
were often successful, more often defeated, and as 
often rose again. If vanquished, they retired to 
their impenetrable woods and inaccessible moun* 
tains ; if victors, they poured through the vallies 
and impetuously pursued the enemy. If defeated, 
they were cruelly treated by the foe ; if success* 
fu], they treated them with humanity : as became 
a religious people, in their reverses they devoutly 
implored from Heaven a change of fortune, and 
in their hour of triumph» offered up their 
pious thanksgivings with equal fervour. After 
having by incredible valour defeated the troops 
of Lefevre, and restored to liberty those who had 
surrendered, they were seen, whilst their blood 
was yet flowing, whilst they were still surrounded 
by the lifeless bodies of their companions and 
their assailants, to throw themselves with one 
consent on their knees, at a signal given by 
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Hofer» and in this pious attitude» at once mourn* 
ing and rejoicing, returned thanks to God for the 
idctory. The mountains re«-echoed with the 
devout strains of joyful praise poured forth from 
iheir religious and raliant hreasta. At length» 
fresh invaders cootumally replacing the fallen» 
the Tjrrokse» ahandoaed by all the world, nay» 
With seemingly all the world in league against 
them, loel not the will, hot the power of further 
resistance, and taking refuge in the recesses of 
the mountains^ awaited some occasiim in whidi 
virtue might prevail against power* The German 
Tyrol returned to the dominion of Bavaria ; the 
Italian was ceded to the kingdom of Italy. 

At the end of the present year, Andrew Hofer 
retired with all his fiamily to a poor hut amongst 
the hills «Ad amidst the deepest snows, grieving 
for his couAtry, but tranquil as to his own 
fate. NapcdeoQ, however, thirsted for his blood. 
He was, accordingly, saugfat after with the. 
Utmost dtl^moe,. tiH he was at last traced to his 
secret retreat. The Imperial soldiers knocked 
at his cottage door (it was the night of the 
27th of January, 1810) ; Hofer opened it, and 
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seniig the force that surroimded it, he said 
sfanpljr, with umnoTed campoeiu^e-^'' I am Andrew 
Hofer; I am ia the power of France; do with 
mi as you wiU, but spare my Wife and my 
diildreii ; they are innoeent, they are not answer* 
aUe for my actions*'' With these words he gave 
himfi^up to the soldiers. There was with him 
a yomg man in the flower of youth, the son of 
a fAi3rsician at Gfaratt» who also yielded himself up 
at the same tune, for he had dedicated himself 
to Hofer in life aikl death ; sudi wias the virtue 
of the Tyrolese. Conducted to Bolzano, his wife 
and one son^ yet in his boyhood, accompanied 
him: the last separation was impending over 
them. The boy was left at Bolzano, the mother 
wag sent to Fasaeira, to take charge of three 
^er children still in infancy, whose father, now 
a prisoner, was soon to sufli» death. Their tender 
age rendtf ed them ignorant of their misfortunes, 
<^-*an uoconsdoumess on their part that so much 
the mon ezdted compassion. Both in the Ger- 
mooi and the Italian Tyrol the afflicted populace 
ran in crowds wherever Hofer passed in bonds, 
raking their eyes to heaven in grief, weepii^. 
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lamentingy and pouring forth benedictions oir 
their beloved and ill-fated chief. It was at 
Mantua that the balls of the soldiers pierced 
the patriotic bosom of Andrew Hofer^ who in 
his last moments showed himself not only 
mtrq>id but tranquil. The perverted age calum« 
aiated him: he was called a brigandj he was 
called an assassin ; and» if praise be a stimulus to 
virtue, the thought of the fate of Hofer is both 
lamentable and disheartening. 

On the signal defeat of Austria, Napoleon 
threw aside all dissimulation» and submitted U> 
no further restraint. Long covetous of Rome» 
the desire of appropriating the papal states 
returned to his mind with fresh force. At the 
commencement of the war» Austria had talked 
of liberating and restoring the Pope; and» in. 
scorn of her fruitless promises» the French 
Bmperor took pleasure iii dating frx)m Vienna 
itself the following decree of the 17th of May^ 
«—<< Considering that when his august predeces^ 
aor» Charlemagne» Emperor of the French» gave 
sundry domains in gift to the Bishop of Rome» 
he gave them as feudatories» merely for the 
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security of his subjects, mdthout having, in sc» 
doings separated Rome from his empire; consi- 
dering abo, ihat ever since that time» the «ni<» 
of the temporal and spiritual powers had . been» 
and was stall the occasion and source of continual' 
discord^ that the pontiffs had but too often usedr 
the one to support the pretences of the other, and 
that by these means those spiritual concerns which 
are of their own nature iidierently immutable» 
being intermingled with temporal interests, became 
asdiangeable as the aspect of the times; consider-^ 
ing, finally, that what he had proposed in order to 
ecmdliate the security of his troops, the peace and 
happiness of his people, the dignity and integrity 
of his empire, with the temporal pretensions ci 
; the sovereign Pontiff^, had been proposedjn vain ; 
he resolved, willed» and commanded, that the 
states of the Pope should be and remain united to 
the French empire; that the dty of Rome, the 
chief seat of Christianity, so full of illustrious 
recollections, should become a free and Imperial 
dty, and have a peculiar form of government l 
that the monuments of Roman greatness, which 
still existed, should be preserved at the expense of 
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kis Impenni teeasary; that the .publie debt 
of the Roman statet shcmld beootne die ddbt* 
of the empite; that the leTOiiie of the Pope^ 
should be t ongqientad to two miUioi» of) 
firano^ and be exempted fram tvety chasgai 
and oontribotioiL The propertjr and pdaoea»^ 
of the Holj Father were to be exempted firon; 
an taxcB^ . juriadictioii, or yntSta, and posaen abo 
farther special immimitieir; and finally^ an extra-» 
ordfautfy consolta dioald on the first of June take 
peeseseion of the states of the Pòpe, in the name 
of the Empenir, and should sor provide that the 
government, aeoording to the oardinancea of the 
Qi^nre^ should come into actioa on the first àxy 
c£ 1810. Losing no time in this matter, on the 
rery same day (the 17th of May) he aj^xanted 
to the consulta, MioUis (who was also govemor- 
geimral and prerident). Saliceti, Digerendo, Janety 
Dalpoaao, and^ as seostary; a Balbo, the son of 
Geont Balbo, of Turin. 

In this manner Borne came into the immediate 
power of Napoleon, and the popes, altar a pos-* 
session of a thousand years, were dispossessed of 
their temporal dominioik At this violent sad 
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«nprecedented. act Pius raised his sacred voice in 
SB energetic appeal to the world at large*—'' Thus 
then the dark machinations of the enenues of the 
Holy See have been saccessfaUy executed; and 
thus, after the violent and unjust invasion of the 
noUest and most considerable part of our domi- 
mona» we are despofled, imder imworthy pre^ 
fences» with flagrant injustice, of onr temporal 
9ùrereignkff widi whidi our spiritual indepen* 
denee Is doedy conjoined. We are cmiseled and 
comforted in this barbarous persecution, by the 
teiecticm that wu have not incurred this grievous 
cakBiity by any fault erasmitted against the 
Emperor of the French, or agaioit France, against 
that France whidb haa always possessed our love, 
has always been the cherished object of our care ; 
nor have we incurred thisafflicticHi by any intride 
cf muodane policy; but it haa fallen on us solely 
fior halving refused to renounce our duties^ and 
betray ear consdenoe. If the Oathollc religion 
teadtes thai it is unhnrfiil fyr any one to* offend 
hsa God in order to satisfy man, would not such 
ampUante be yet aoKnre criminal in l^m who is 
the head and the sovereign guide of the church ? 
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Bound, moreorer, in duty towards Ood^ towards 
the diuichy to transmit all our rights to our sue* 
cessors entire and intact, we protest against this 
new and violent spoliation ; we declare to be null 
Via void the occupation recently made of our 
dcuninions ; we refuse with firm and unalterable 
resolution^ we reject every revenue or pension 
which the Emperor of the French pretends to make 
to us, and to the members of our sacred college ; 
fi>r we should incur the stain of infamy, become 
the opprobrium of the church, if we were to accept 
our food and our living from the hands of the 
usurper of our possessions. For the supply of our 
wants we will trust to Providence, we will trust 
to the piety of the faithful in Christ; content thus 
humbly to pass the remainder of a life now op* 
pressed by so many sorrows,, by so many afflic- 
tions. We prostrate ourselves with the deepest 
humility before the throne of Ood, humbly adoring 
his impenetrable decrees; we invoke his divine 
mercy in favour of our subjects, of those subjects 
who were once our love and our glory, land whom 
(having done as much in the present circumstances 
as duty enjoined) we now exhort to love religion. 
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luid to continue in the faith; and prostrating 
themselves between the threshold and the altar^ 
and praying earnestly with sighs and tears and 
groans to implore the Supreme Father of Light» 
that he may deign to change the perverse councils 
of those from whom our persecutions have arisen?* 
The day after he had poured f prth these lamen- 
tations from his paternal bosom, Pius fulminated 
his excommunication against the Emperor Napo- 
leon» and against all those who had co-operated 
with him in the occupation of the states of the 
church, and especially of the city of Rome. He 
also issued an interdict against all bishops and 
prelates. Whether secular or regular, who should 
not conform to his decrees concerning the oaths, 
and all public acts of adherence to the new 
government. 

Having thus given sentence, he retired to the 
innermost recesses of his palace, in order to de- 
vote himself to prayer, and to await whatever his 
antagonists might prepare for him. He had the 
doors fastened, and built up the entrances of the 
Quirinal, bo that they could not reach the inner 
apartments, nor approach his person without a 
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manifest violation of his domidL The Napo- 
leonists informed their master of the indignatioa 
of the Pope^ and of the interdict he had issued, 
requesting orders hour to proceed ; to which he 
replied» ^^ Let the Pope retract the exconummi- 
cation and accept the two millions ; if he' refuse^ 
arrest him, and conduct him to France.'* This 
harsh order was harshly executed. In the night 
of the fifth of July, a troop of sbirri, ruffians, 
galley slaves, and with them — a circumstance 
scarcely credible — ^general officers and Imperial 
soldiers, proceeded to violate the pontifical resi- 
dence. The sbirri and the ruffians who accom- 
panied them scaled the wall at the battery, where 
it was lowest, and, going in, opened the door to 
the Napoleonists, part of whom were of the armed 
police and part of the regular army. They burst 
open the interior doors — ^they shook them from 
their hinges — ^they broke through the walls: the 
midnight clamour spread from chamber to chamber 
through the violated Quirinal. The lighted tordies 
that partially dispersed the darkness of the night, 
by contrast but deepened the shadowy obscurity 
of the palace, and lent additional horror to the 
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attack. Awaking from their peaceful slumbera at 
the t^Tific uproar of this unexpected tumulti the 
servants of the Pope tremhted with fear. Pius 
alone showed hittwdf munoved. There was with 
him Caldini Pacca» w^o was reserved for a yet 
ssvcrcr destiny than the Pontiff, for having in 
affliction and in misfortune maintained his fidelity 
to his sovereign. They prayed together and 
interchanged consolations. And now the myrmi^ 
dons of Napoleon, having burst open and thrown 
down all the dows, reached the apartment of the 
innocent and persecuted Pontiff. He hastily 
assumed the pontifical habit, desiring that they 
should testify to the world the violation, not only 
rf his personal liberty, but of hiii office and his 
dignity. The general of the police forcibly 
entered the Pope's chamber ; he was accompanied 
by a man named Diana, who had narrowly escaped 
losing his head at Paris, for having engaged in a 
conspiracy against Napoleon with the sculptor 
Ceracchi, and who now not only was ready to 
serve NapoleoiD, but gave his aid to the most 
censurable act the Emperw had for a long time 
committed. Radet, recollecting the orders of the 
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£mperor, offered thè Pope the alterative of 
accepting the revenue of two millions» and revoke 
ing the excommunication^ or submitting to be 
carried as a captive to France. Pius rejected the 
proffered revenue, not haughtily but mildly» the 
calmness of his refusal showing even greater 
strength of mind than the act itself. He then 
told Radet that he freely pardoned him, sa 
acting under the orders of another» but 
expressed his amazement that Diana» one of his 
own subjects» should presume to appear in his 
presence thus audaciously to outrage his dignity ; 
notwithstanding which he extended his forgive* 
ness to him also. 

The Pope» having pronounced his refusal, and 
having solemnly protested against the usurpation 
i>f the Prendi government» declaring all its acts 
null and void» then said that he was ready» they 
might do with him as they would; ^'though 
exposed to torture or death, there is nothing an 
innocent man should fear/' And then holding 
in the one hand a crucifix» in the other a breviary 
{the sole remains of all his greatness)» he walked 
on whither they led him» surrounded by the vile 
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rabble who had stormed hia palace, and by the 
Imperial soldiers, who had not disdained to mingle 
with them. Radet requested him to give the names 
of sudi of his most faithful servants, as he wished 
to make the companions of his journey^ He gave 
tbe list, but not one of them was conceded to him ; 
Cardinal Bartolommeo Pacca was torn from his 
embrace. He was instantly conducted amid all 
this tumult to the carriage which stood prepared 
for that purpose ; and was driven with extreme 
speed on the road to Tuscany, Radet alone being 
with him. Whilst these shameless proceedings 
were going on in the pontifical palace, Miollis, 
who had been ordered to watch the execution of 
the enterprise, remained in the garden of the 
constabulary (whether that spot had been chosen 
by accident òr by design, I know not) to receive 
the reports of its progress, which were made to 
him from one minute to another: certainly, on 
such an occasion, the name of the constabulary 
palace had a fearful sound, as it recalled to mind 
the fate of Clement the Seventh. Miollis had 
not been without fear of some tumult; and there- 
fore he had selected the night for the deed, had 
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commaiided the utmoet speed in its execution, 
and had marched up a reinforcement of two 
thousand soldiers to Rome to ensure its success» 
under pretence of sending them to upper Italy. 

Amazement and horror prerailed throughout 
Rome, when, as the day broke, the news of the 
enormity which had been committed was generally 
known. The captors, hurried the Pope on with 
the utmost speed of post jhorses, to outstrip 
report; so much did the Imperial lord of war 
dread the re-action of religious feeling. The local 
guards transmitted to each other from station to 
station the. impotent captive, but potent Pontiff. 
As they dreaded some insurrection at Genoa, on 
the Levantine Riviera they embarked the Pope in 
a light skiff which had come from Tuscany. Pius 
inquired of his guard, whether it were the 
intention of the French government to drown 
him? he was answered in the negative. When 
they disembarked, they shut him up in one of 
the carriages prepared at Genoa, threatening the 
postillions with death, if they ceased to gallop : on 
reaching Alexandria they stopped to dine, deem- 
ing themselves secUre on account of the number 
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of its garrison. They Cntversed Piedmont, with 
the celerity of winged flight : at Sant' Ambrosio 
di Siisa the guard prepared the horses, in order 
to set out again with still greater velocity than 
they had arrived. Enfeebled by age, by mis- 
fortune, and by the speed of the journey, Pius 
asked whether Napoleon wished to receive him 
alive or dead ? " Alive,*' replied Radet " If so,** 
added Pius, ''I shall sleep to ni^t at Sant' Am- 
brosio." To which proposal they were obliged to 
c«Hifient They next passed over Mount Cenis. 
The Italian people not having been able, from the 
celerity of the Pope's passage, to show reverence 
to his presence, now that he was gone devoutly 
visited the places where he had paused, and where 
he had passed, esteeming them sacred from his 
misfortunes, from his dignity, from his sanctity. 
These were the seeds of Napoleon's destruction : 
already the prophecies of Pius were receiving 
confirmation, already the fulness of time drew 
on. The faithful Pacca was sent, as if he had 
been a malefactor, to the fortress of Pietracastello, 
near Belley, the fatal residence of every innocent 
man who incurred the displeasure of Napoleon. 

L 2 
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The Pope wari allowed to rest for some days at 
Grenoble, and then set forward ; yet, as if there 
were no other road, he was taken by Valence, in 
Dauphiny, the place where Pius the Sixth had 
died, an arrangement the more insulting because 
unnecessary. Through Avignon, through Aix, 
through Nice, they conducted him to Savona. A 
strange journey this, from Rome through France 
to Savona ! But hii^ journey was conducted as 
secretly as his capture had been made; for, except 
the few who actually saw the Pontiff, none knew 
of it ; because few of the letters of private indi- 
viduals, and none of the gazettes mentioned 
where he had been nor whither he had gone. The 
French honoured him with the same observances 
the Italians had done ; the prefects of the depart- 
ments treated him with reverence and respect^ 
for such were the commands of .Napoleon. 

Napoleon, conqueror of Austria, returned to 
France to his Imperial seat at Fontainebleau; 
The Italian deputies, as had been commanded and 
concerted, were already met to adulate him: 
Moscati, Guicciardini, Testi, for the kingdom of 
Italy ; Cardinal Fondari, archbishop of Vienna 
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and grand almoner of the Princess Eliza, Alliata, 
archbishop of Pisa, a Chigi, a Lucci, a Mastianl, 
a Dupuy, a Benvenuti, a Tonunaso Corsini, for 
Tuscany ; the Duke of Braschi, Prince Gabri- 
elli, Prince Spada, the Duke of Bracciano, the 
Chevalier Falconieri, Count Marescotti, the Mar- 
quis Salombri, the Marquis Travaglini, for Rome. 
Moscati addressed the Emperor to thank him for 
the laws he had bestowed; Fondari expressed 
the gratitude of Tuscany for the precious gift of 
the Princess Eliza. 

The magniloquence of Rome was yet greater. 
Braschi, the orator of the city of the Seven Hills, 
spoke of the Scipios, of the Camilli, of the Caesars, 
^nd of father Tiber. . ** There still remains,*^ 
said Braschi, in conclusion, (all nephew as he was 
of the persecuted Pius the Sixth) — "there stili 
remains that capitol to which so many illustrious 
conquerors have ascended ; it still exists, and 
shows to you. Sire, the glorious remains-*-a site 
worthy of your immortal name ; there that laurel 
)vreatfa which Nerva hung in the temple of Jove 
puts forth new verdure. Your protection alone 
can shield it from every hostile insult, as th9 
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eagle of Trajan defended it from the aggression 
of the German, the Parthian, the Armenian, and 
the Dacian/' 

Braschi discoursed to the Emperor Napoleon 
of Csesar, of Nerva, and of Trajan ; he might as 
well have alluded to some other Imperial names, 
and that without offending Napoleon, who 
accused Tacitus of having calumniated Nero. 
But why and bow he thought of speaking of 
Camillus and of Scipio I cannot devise, since 
Napoleon often said that the period of Roman 
history from Tarquin to Caesar was episodical, 
and that the true and legitimate times of Roman 
glory were those of the kings and of the empe* 
rors. In this spirit he called the son he afterwards 
had by Maria Louisa of Austria, not king of the 
Romans, but king of Rome. 

To so great a pitch of folly had this man come, 
that, after having destroyed the modem republics, 
he would fain have destroyed even the memory 
of the republics of antiquity. Yet the zeal of 
modem republicans had burned like fire in his 
cause, and had for him sustained incredible 
wars. The kings of Europe were gratified by 
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his hatred of the republics, and they fostered it» 
believing that he had joined their party at a 
moment when such aid was most opportune* 
But he tormented them by it, as the world knows, 
and as they quickly found ; so that I have often 
laughed, and have still more often wept to think 
of it. 

In his reply to the Romans, the Emperor 
jexhorted them to reflect on the glorious exploits 
of their ancestors, and promised to pass the Alpe 
in order to reside some time amongst them. ** The 
French emperors, he said, his illustrious prede- 
cessors, had separated them ftom the empire, 
and had given them in fief to their bishops; 
but the good of his people no longer admitted of 
any division. France and Italy must be placed 
under the same laws, under the same sovereign : 
for the rest, they had need of powerftd support, 
and such his arm could give, and such he would 
render for their advantage ; nevertheless, he did 
not wish that any change should be made in 
the religion of their fathers. Himself the eldest 
son of the church, he wished not to leave her 
bosom. Jesus Christ had never deemed it neces- 
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«ary to endow St Peter with a temporal sove- 
reignty. The Roman See was the first in 
Christendom; the bishop of Rome was the 
spiritual head of the church ; he himself was its 
Emperor; and he would have them render to God 
the things that were God's, and to Caesar what 
belonged to Caesar." 

I must now describe Rome as it was under 
the French. On entering upon the government» 
the Roman Consulta gave their earnest attention 
to the security of the new order of things : know- 
ing what discontents and hostile feelings were 
brooding; they thought it prudent to watch the 
most secret thoughts of the people; they organized 
a police ; made Piranesi, a man well fitted for <the 
office, the director general ; Botoli, Count Ghep- 
ardi, Visconti, Delup-Verdun, Pesse, and Timetei» 
men in whom the French had confidence, were 
the sub-directors. So much for words and secret 
actions : to secure the inquisition of writings, 
even of the most private nature, the officers 
employed by the Pope in the post-office were 
displaced, and their charge was given to the post- 
master-'general of France* Nor was this superine 
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tendance merely nominal; for, with the most 

culpable treachery, letters were opened and read, 

jMurticiilarly those addressed to Savona, where the 

Pope resided. Extreme rigour was displayed on 

this subject: the Dukes of Otranto. and Rovigo 

down to their lowest agents, were busily employed 

in prying into the Roman lettera ; they read some 

that were harmless and trivial, others that were 

inimical to the new government, and some, too, 

that were ludicrous; for the wits of Rome, of 

whom there were many, notwithstanding the 

distresses of the times, sent to the post letters 

addressed to Savona, filled with rancour against 

the spies themselves, and against the vile system 

they pursued. It was necessary, in order to 

maintain tranquillity, that force should be added 

to secret. intelligence; and as the French soldiers 

could. not be everywhere, guards were organized 

under the name of metropolitan legions in Rome^ 

and under that of provincial legions, in the pro» 

vinces. Francis Marescotti, a man devoted to 

France, was at the head of the Roman legion. 

These arrangements served to prevent political 
movements, but not to restrain me» of evil 
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habits, who infested the Roman district, eyen in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city. To 
put an end to this, the territory was divided into 
two departments, one called the department of the 
Tiber, the other the department of Thrasymene : 
to these two prefects were appointed. Cacone and 
Olivette. M^dpal officers were also elected 
from amcmgst men of honour, probity, and inteU 
ligence. The Consulta acted promptly, but, never- 
theless, wisely and beneficially in every thing, 
except in the vexatious arrangements regarding 
the police and the public revenue ; with regard 
to these they were inexorable. On such points 
the characteristic obstinacy of Napoleon was 
never to be moved. The peculiar magistracy 
which had been appointed by Sixtus the Fifth 
for the good government of the city, and after» 
wards modified by Clement the Eighth, had 
been charged with the administration of the 
communes, and some benefit had resulted to 
the public from their labours ; but as their 
functions interfered with those of the new dvic 
authorities, the order was now abolished by the 
Consulta,* who substituted the French forms of 
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Hninicipal goyernmeiit. They called the muni- 
cipal council the senate ; and elected men 
bearing illustrioi» names to fill its seats— «the 
Princes Dona, Albani,^ Chigi^ AMobrandini, 
Colonna^ Barberini, the Dukes Altieri, Braschi» 
Cesarini, and Fiano. Braschi, in all things 
docile to the will of Napoleon, was appointed 
mayor, or, we ^ould rather say, syndic, of Rome. 
Thus they proceeded, persuading themselves 
that the people would be satisfied with a syndic 
who was virtually French, and a senate which 
iras nominally Roman. In the mean time 
soldiers were raised for foreign service, accord-» 
iog to the French conscription laws, even in 
the " Free Imperial dty of Rome."* The civil 
and criminal codes of France were also intro- 
doeed, and were promulgated by the Consulta^ 
for parsons and property, as well for the 
finance as for judicial ordinances. Bartolucci, 
a man of vast and profotmd understanding, 
possessing no common literary and legal know- 
ledge, and deeply skilled in the science of state 
policy, was appointed president of the Court of 

* So called by Napoleon, vide page 137. 
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.Appeal. He understood the «character of Napo.<^ 
leon, and predicted his inevitable ruin. Called 
as a councillor of state to Paris, he there. gave 
practical proof3 of the learning and wisdom 
which distinguished him* 

The treasury was thefirst.care of the adininistr£u 
tion ; and Janet, who conducted that department, 
retained the donative imports, which produced 
: about a million and a half French francs, the tax 
on salt, which was computed at about a million, 
and the fees on mills, amounting to about five hun- 
dred thousand French francs. Between the luxury 
of the superior magistrates, the poverty of the terri-* 
tory, and the universal debt, the product of these 
taxes was insufficient to keep the politic;al machine 
in motion. MioUis received fifteen thousand francs 
^ month as governor-general, and ten thQussmd 
francs in addition a^ president of the Consulta. 
Lemarrois, as. commandant of the district, received 
for his own salary fifteen thousand francs a month, 
and for the expences of his police establishment 
four thousand francs a month. Saliceti, not con* 
tent with being on an equality with his colleagues^ 
obtained four thousand francs a month. These 
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impositions followed up the long course of misfor- 
tune which had afflicted Rome. However, the 
Consulta made a good use of another portion of 
the public treasure : they proposed to Napoleon, 
and he readily gave his consent, to grant an 
ample pension to the Duchess of Bourbon, of the 
house of Parma, and to Charles Emanuel, King 
of Sardinia, who lived at Rome, devoting them- 
selves to religious exercises. This was a noble 
«ct, and one worthy of record in history. 

The chief difficulties of the Roman government 
arose out of the state of ecclesiastical affairs. At 
the period of the union of the Marches to the 
kingdom of Italy, the Pope had prohibited the 
oaths ; and at the moment of his departure from 
Rome he confirmed this prohibition for the Roman 
state. Napoleon on his side exacted the oaths» 
even from the clergy. The confusion and distress 
Vhich were thus occasioned were indescribable. 
The principal difficulty lay in the oath of fidelity, 
for there was no question as to that of obedience; 
They objected to the word fidelity^ conceiving it 
to imply their recognition of the Emperor Napo- 
leon as their legitimate sovereign ; which preten* 
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sion tbey deemed it impoeeible to acknowledge, as 
the Pope had not resigned his authority; nor 
could it be expected that private individuals 
devoted soldy to the oflkes of religion, the greater 
part of whom were unacquainted with general 
literature, and some even wholly unlearned^ 
should investigate all the old records in order to 
determine for themselves, whether the donation of 
Charlemagne or of Pepin were valid, whether it 
were absolute or conditional, and whether the 
arguments by which NqM>l£on impugned it were 
valid or invalid. They only knew this, that the 
Popes had been the sovereigns of Rfxae for more 
than ten oentiuies, and as such had been recog- 
nized by the whole world, and even by Napoleon 
himself. They knew also that the Pope had not 
renounced his claims, but, on the contraiy, had 
strongly protested against the usurpation. 

Balpozzo, a member of the Consulta, a man of 
great learning and of still greater ability , under- 
took to defend the oaths. According to his 
reasoning, ** the divine law prescribes obedience 
to the magistrates appointed by the laws of the 
state, and this precept, he said, had no limitation. 
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except in cases where snch tliings are required 
as are in themselves absolutely unlawful, and 
then the contrary is to be fully maintained. 

^ The ecclesiastical authority has no power to 
alter or to diminish the obligations of a divine 
jNreeept. It evidently therefore fScdlows, tìiat the 
sovereign is entitled to an oath of pure and simple 
obedience and fidelity, without any explicit restrict 
tion. The present sovereign of Rome pretended 
to prohibit from this time forth that oath, the 
formulary of which he had himself furnished'. 
This certainly could not be esteemed a precept of 
the church, and even if it were, it could not oblige 
subjects to expose themselves to the indignation of 
their sovereign in order to observe it, nor to the 
penalties which the refusal of the oaths would 
entail ; for the laws of the church, according to 
common rules, are not binding where serious 
inconvenience may be the result. But this prohibi- 
tion was in fact a means devised by the dispos- 
sessed prince to promote mere human ends, its 
sole object being to disturb the new government 
in order to procure his own re-instatement. In 
this the Pope had not acted as l)ecame the head of 
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the church, nor as the vicar of Him who said 
that his kingdom wa» not of this world, and who, 
both by his precepts and his example, had taught 
that obedience is always to be rendered to consti- 
tuted authorities. Solely, therefore, from the con<> 
fusion which resulted from the union of the two 
powers, spiritual and temporal, in one hand, had 
that enormous opinion arisen, which at the pre- 
sent moment it was beyond measure important for 
the good order and the peace of the state to cor- 
rect The formulary prescribed to the inhabitants 
of the Roman state was the same which was in 
use in the Italian kingdom and throughout the 
whole extent of the French empire ; and in this 
form more than forty millions of Catholic subjects 
took the oaths without hesitation, whenever 
required so to do. The formulary particularly 
prescribed to bishops and curates had been settled 
by the concordat between the French government 
end Pius the Seventh. The doubts suggested to 
the people, that whosoever vowed obedience to the 
constitution of the empire affirmed thereby his 
approval of the law of divorce, and other similar 
insinuations, were imfounded. By the constitution 
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of the empire were understood those political 
laws which regulate the form of gòvenunent — 
laws which are altirays distinct firom the civil 
statutes. Besides, divorce was not commanded 
hy the dvil law, but was only permitted to those 
who deemed it consonant with their religious 
principles. Already several bishops of the Roman 
state, and a great number of curates, of canons, 
and other ecclesiastics, and also of the civil 
magistrates^ had given an example of submission 
and obedience which others would do well to 
foUow. It was of consequence that the good 
effects of this example should be g^ierally dif^ 
fused : to this end, the government, he said, in 
conclusion, would make it their especial care that 
fliUch ecclesiastics as had already conformed should 
be honoured with evident signs of favour and 
confidence.'" 

The principles of Dalpozzo, as to obedience, 
were irr^ragable; and as the clergy did not 
hesitate to take the oath of submission to the 
new monarch, and moreover promised not to 
partidpaie in any plot against him, a just and 
beneficent government should have contented 
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itself with ibis. But Napoleon insisted on the 
oath of fidelity : whether it were that he belieTed 
that an oath of that nature implied the acknow- 
ledgment <tf turn as the legitimate soveieign^^- 
and thus, in fact, as we have already said, it was 
understood, both by the governors and the 
governed; or that he wished thus to make the 
disaffected discover themselves, and furnish hifli 
with a pretext for sending them from Rome, 
where he thought that their presence was fraught 
with danger to his domination. Throughout 
this affair there was too much scrupulosity on 
one Qid^ and too much rigour on the other. 
Nevertheless, the dergy might have under- 
stood the word fidelity as implying simple 
obedience; for thus had Pius the Sixth himself 
explained it in ninety-eight, declaring that the 
Romans might lawfully swear fidelity to that 
government which had been created by the occu- 
piers of his states, that is, by that republic 
whose jurisdiction was incompatible with his 
temporal sovere^ty. For the rest, we do not 
here intend to condemn those who, sinoerdy 
believing that they could not conscientiously take 
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the required oath, preferred the alternative of 
exile or impriaonment This point was attended 
with great diffieultieSj and the Consulta proceeded 
cautiously. In the work of separation they 
hegan by the bishops: some conformed, some 
refused. The conformists were the bishops of 
Perugia, Segm, and Aragni ; the non-conformists 
those of Terracina, Sezze, Pipemo, Ostia, Veletri, 
Amelia, Temi, Acquapendente, Nocera, Assisi, 
and Alatri. The bishop of Tivoli also took the oath; 
but, repenting of having done so, on St. Peter^s 
day he went to the diurch of the Carmelites, in 
fioJl pontifical state, and after the gospel made 
his recantation with many tears. The gendarmes 
arrested him, and imprisoned him in the Minerva 
Surrounded by the bayonets of Napoleon's 
armed police, the non-jurists were conducted, 
some to France, some to Turin, some to Piacenza, 
some to Fenestrella. Baccolo, a Venetian, Bishop 
of Famagosta^ a man of great originality and 
facetious humour, and a devoted partisan of the 
Pope, was carried away from Rome as a non-juror. 
The police oflicers knew no peace as long as they 
had him in charge, because the more cheerless 
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his exile, and the greater his poverty, the more 
he laughed, and the more he ridiculed them, till 
at last for very weariness they let him go as a 
madman. But when at liberty, he persisted in 
writing and saying such strange things at Genoa, 
at Milan, and at Venice, that the Napoleonists 
were obliged to watch him very closely : in brief, 
Baecolo was an intolerable trouble to the spies of 
Napoleon, and gave them all employment, from 
the Duke of Otranto down to the insignificant 
OUvetto, who had superseded Piranesi. The 
simple mention of his name was sufficient to set 
them all on the alert. 

As soon as the bishops were disposed of, the 
canons were next required to take the oaths, and 
Janet hoped that they would make little difficulty 
on the subject, having rich benefices, and leading 
luxurious lives : many complied, and many also 
refused. Of the two chapters of St. John, and St. 
Peter's, at Rome, all refused, except Vergani and 
Boria; but the canons of Tivoli and Viterbo, 
with three exceptions only, conformed to the 
existing government The chapter of Subiaco 
also conformed in the first instance at the 
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instigation of that of Tivoli» but afterwarda 

retracted. The canons of Canepina, and of Cori 

unanimously refused: the gendarmes had much 

on hand. Still greater difficulty existed as to 

the curates, especially those of Rome : they 

were men of blameless lives, and were of evident 

advantage to the people as well in temporal 

as in spiritual matters. The C!onsulta wisely 

recommended delay; but the pertinacity of 

Napoleon's character made him prefer resorting 

to any extreme rather than relax in the smallest 

degree from the resolutions he had adopted ; and 

he commanded the Consulta to exact the oaths from 

all without exception. In the provinces most 

of the curates were recusants; and the police 

carried them off from their parishes^ Of the 

Romans, the greater number resisted ; three 

complied — ^those of Traspontina, of Santa Maria 

Del Carmine, without thè Porta Portese, and of 

the Madonna Delia Luce, in Trastevere. The 

recusants were carried away by force; or if 

sick, or too infirm for banishment, they were 

shut up in San Calisto; the conformists were 

proportionably favoured. The exile of the curates 
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occasioned lamentable effects; for the offices of 
religion were interrupted for want of sufficient 
number of pastors. Napoleon, putting his scythe 
into the ecclesiastical field, remedied the evils in 
his own way : of his own proper authority, he 
^oppressed the bishoprics and the parishes of 
ihe non-conforming bishops and parochial clergy, 
and added them, as he pleased, to the sees and 
benefices of the other party. In this manner he 
changed the limits of the spiritual jtuisdiction as 
he pleased, and granted it to whom he chose. 
In the Roman state the convents both of monks 
and nuns were now suppressed ; foreigners were 
sent to their own country, and the natives were 
obliged to lay aside the habit. The soldiery 
were sent to expel the nuns, granting them but 
twenty four hours' notice. The young and 
healthy were sent to their own homes, the aged 
and infirm were received in convents allotted for 
that purpose. In these days the aspect of Rome 
was truly pitiable ; the police canying away 
bishops, and canons, and curates, young and old, 
healthy or infirm, from the country to Rome, 
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and from Rome to exile ; the exile9 imd their 
families bewailing their separation in tears ; and 
the hills of Rome resomiding with the lament- 
ations, with the cries and sobs of the aflUcted. 

The Consulta laboured to console the desolated 
city; this they strove to acoomplish, now by an 
ordinance snited to the localky, now by one 
ill-fitted to its circumstances ; but on every 
occasion their intentions were u^igbt and bene- 
vdent. They attended th^ cares to science, 
literature, agriculture, commerce, and tihe arts. 
They provided from the treasury the nec^sary 
instmments for the observatory of the Roman 
coll^^. They finished the condi](ctors of elec- 
tricity for the church of St Peter, which h&d 
been commenced by Pius ; they attended parti- 
cularly to the alum works of Solfa, and the iron 
mines of Umbria, which had been neglected 
since the time of the civil war, although the iron 
is much more soft and pliable than that of the 
island of Elba. Skilful artificers were attracted 
by money : two Roman pupils were sent to the 
French school of the mines, two to the vete- 
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rinary school, two to that of arts and trades. 
These were seeds of useful knowledge in eecle- 
siartical Rome. 

It. was feared that the residence of the Frendi 
in Italy, especially in Tuscany and in the Roman 
states, added to the vivacious charm of their lan- 
guage, so well adapted to the familiar uses of life, 
would deteriorate £rom the correctness and purity 
of the Italian tongue; a fear entirely groundless» 
because it would have been difficult to discover 
what further corruption it could admit of. 
Napoleon, however, who, for I know not what 
strange caprice, had united Tuscany and Rome 
to France, and had made French the language 
of all public acts, had, towards the end of the 
last year, granted premiums for the purest 
specimen of Italian composition. The Consulta 
of Rome, in order to co-operate in the design 
of the Emperor, at the suggestion of Degerando, 
granted an order to allow the use of the Italian 
language in conjunction with the French in all 
public acts; a benevolent but an extraordinary 
permissicm in Italy. The academy degli Arcadi, 
was also arranged so as to promote the study 
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cf the language» granting premiums for the best 
oompositioiis in prose or verse. This academy 
held its sittings on the Janiculum in the halls 
of St. Onofrio. The aeademy of St Luke» 
placed by the advice of Degerando on a more 
magnificent scale than formerly, was an institu- 
tion worthy of their ancient fame, and well 
adapted to the climate, to the disposition of the 
people, and to the usages of Rome. The Con- 
sulta gave it abundant resources, and the 
Emperor bestowed on it a more convenient 
edifice, and a donation of 100,000 francs. 

Speaking of the encouragement granted to 
letters, I must not neglect to mention the bounty 
of the Consulta to the convent of St. Basil, at 
Grotta-Ferrata, the only remains of the ancient 
order of St Basil, which, in the darkness of the 
middle ages, brought to Europe the knowledge 
of the Greek language, and with it introduced 
letters in general. These monks had preserved 
the Greek language and the Greek chaunt in 
their choir and liturgy. Every vestige of the 
Greek singing would have .been lost if the order 
had been suppressed, and the monks, in ccmse- 
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quence, dispersed. The Emperor granted the 
prayer of the Consulta» and the convent was 
preserved, notwithstanding which the order itself 
became eactinct ; for the spirit of the age delighted 
itself in far other things than monaohism and 
the Greek channt. 

With the same benevolence the Comsulta pro- 
vided for the convent of the Camaldulenses of 
Monte Corona, reformed Benedictines of the rule 
of St BomuaUL I shall here indulge in rdafei]^ 
some particulars of Monte Corona. The mind» 
wearied and agitated by the recital of so .many 
acts of treechary, of spoliation, and of murder, 
may now repose awhile in this seat of tranquil- 
lity. The Camaldulenses have preserved, after 
the lapse of many centuries, the rule of 6t 
fiomuald whole and uncorrupted. They are at 
once both cenobites and eremites: as cenobites, 
they live in solitude; as hermits, they employ 
tfaemaelves in manual labour, as well agricul- 
tural as household, without any distinctiona 
amongst themselves of fethers or brothers, of 
superiors or inferiors. They serve each other 
in turn, practise hospitality, exercise charity. 
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Their life, even in the days of Napoleon, was 
peaceful and serene : devoted to Ood, devoted to 
iheir sovereign, devoted to the good of their 
felknv creatures, they spent their days in prayer, 
obedience, and charity. The ccmvent, situated on 
the summit of a mountain, about fourteen miles 
frc»n Perugia, is surrounded by a thick forest. 
What was once a desert the labours of the 
caenobites have converted into fertile fields; mag- 
nificent oaks grow spontaneously on their rugged 
summits, form vast woods, and afford noble 
timber for the largest ships. The convent is 
(he example of virtue, the fountain of benefi- 
cence, the retreat of men disgusted by the 
Impurities of the world, the hospital of the 
traveller. It is the model of piety, of the vir* 
tnes of solitude, and of boundless beneficence. 
Though kingdoms were overthrown, though the 
inflamed passions of men spumed aU control, 
tiiough in their malignant hatred, one genera* 
tion slaughtered another, yet amidst all this 
strife of cruelty and of ambition, the pious her- 
mits of Monte Corona, calm, gentle, courteous, 
beneficent, held the even tenor of their way in 
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ianocence and peace ; and if the abasement of 
the Pope placed the continuance of the commu- 
nity in doubt, it is deeply to be lamented that the 
ambition of the times should at last have menaced 
even these sainted solitudes. The Roman Con- 
sulta well deserved the benedictions of the devout 
and the unfortunate, for having, at the insti- 
gation of Janet, preserved this pious retreat. 

I wish also, in some d^ree, to enlarge on 
the order of the Propaganda: the Emperor 
Napoleon, delighting in such things as strongly 
excite the mind of man, desired to foster the 
Propaganda, since he had taken it into his own 
hands. Degerando, who loved learning, and 
favoured the progress of civilization, took under 
his own immediate protection this order; a 
Irue recital of whose proceedings will clearly 
show that it has not deserved either the exa^;e- 
rated praises of fmatics, or the sarcastic sneers 
of philosophers. This recital will furnish also 
another example of the grand conceptions of 
Italian minds. The primary object of this 
institution was to promote the propagation of 
the Catholic faith throughout the whole earth; 
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yet their labours were not so entirely restricted 
to this end as to prevent their attending to the 
difinsion of letters^ science, and civilization 
amongst the ignorant, the barbarous, and the 
savage. Thus religion and knowledge mutually 
assisted each other: religion was sometimes the 
precursor of civilization, and sometimes fol- 
lowed in her train. The order also was 
admirably calculated to aid in diplomatic and 
political arrangements; and it was this that 
diiefly recommended it to the favour of Napoleon; 
for in it one sole head governs and moves an 
infinite number of subaltern agents in all parts 
of the world. The expedient seemed opportune 
to Napoleon, who was not a man to neglect 
to profit by it; and as he had promoted the 
Catholic religion in order to gain the empire 
of France, he now desired to promote the Pro- 
paganda, in order to acquire that of the world 
at large. Degerando knew this, and wrote to 
him, saying, ''that as far as politics are con- 
cerned, the Propaganda, bearing to distant 
regions with the seeds of our religion, and our 
manners^ our opinions also, and the roots of 
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European ideas, the histofy of the most glarions 
of reigns» some knowledge of our laws and 
of our institutions ; preparing men for certain 
events» which it belonged only to the vastness 
of the Imperial mind to coneeive; procuring 
friends the more faithful as the more strongly 
bound by the bonds of morality; and thus 
offering so many and such various means of 
corresponding in countries in which the govem- 
mmt maintained no direct agent; procuring 
exact information of the nature of the countries 
into which the missionaries alone could pene- 
trate ; inally, opening a way, almost a chaimel, 
through whidi to convey, with the lights of 
civilization, the influence of a system that wa^, 
in its greatness, to embrace the whole world, 
— was an institution rather of unique than ù£ 
supreme importance." 

These things are of themselves sufficiently 
dear, and if some philost^ers, especially the 
French, have attacked Rome for having, as they 
asserted, employed religion as a means' of pro- 
moting political ends, it is evident that they 
were not unwilling themselves to imitate her 
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wlien France bnome nristresB of her resources, 
wbjck tiiejr inclined to direct to the same end. 

Certain it is that Napoleon delighted in 
nothing nunre than in the Propaganda. With 
regard to the origin of this society, it was insti- 
tuted by Gr^iy the Fifteenth, who committed 
it to the care of an assembly of four rai^ìinah 
and a secretary ; and its office was to send 
missionaries to all parts of the world. Gr^ory 
mdow^d it with funds of its own, and, with an 
assignment on the apostolical chamber, granted 
it immunities and {Mivileges, and desired that 
eadi cardinal, on his appointment, should pay 
a fee in aid of its disbursements. But Urban 
the Eighth, considering that if it was \UfeM to 
send European missionaries to propagate the 
faith, it would be still mote useful to send out 
natives of the countries to be converted, added 
to the instituticm the College of the Propaganda, 
in which are received and kistructed, at the 
public expense^ youths oi distant ud more 
especially of oriental nations, Who» when grown 
to man's estate, return to their own countries 
to aid there the apostolical missionaries. 
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The number of the pupils generaUy amounted 
to about seventy. As the air of Rome disagreed 
with the Chinese, they were sent to a seminary 
and college founded for this purpose at Naples. 
Innocent the Twelfth and other pontiffs, ^were 
liberal in their gifts to the Propaganda. Private 
individuals also enriched it with donations 
and legacies : Vires bestowed on it the finest 
palace in Rome; and Cardinal Borgia, who 
died at Lyons in 1801, bequeathed it a part of 
his property. This order, destined to the 
propagation of the Oospel, consisted of four 
ranks : the first comprised the apostolical 
vicars, whether bishops or archbishops, or pre- 
fects of the itiission, whose office it was to 
write the letters and the orders respecting the 
labours of the missionaries. Subordinate to the 
vicars were next the simple missionaries : the 
third rank was composed of those employed in 
schools, colleges, an4 monasteries: the fourth 
eon&isted of simple agents for administrative 
or economical purposes. The Propaganda b^an 
its labours by appointing bishops and arch- 
bishops for the ancient churches, two patriarchs. 
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one for Syria, one for Cbaldea; bishops and 
apostolical missionaries for the islands of the 
Archipelago, for Albania, Servia, Bosnia, Mace- 
donia, Bulgaria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Sm]rma, 
Antioch, and Anticyra. It sent two bishops, 
apostolical vicars, to Constantinople, one for the 
Latin, the other for the Greek church. A 
great number were destined for Persia, Mogul, 
Malabar, for India beyond the Ganges, for the 
kingdoms of Siam, Java, and Pegu, for Cochin 
China and Tonquin China. Nor must we omit 
to mention the important missions sent by the 
Propaganda to the United States of America. 
Apostolical vicars and bishops were also sent 
to disseminate the doctrines of the gospel in 
those parts of Europe which have seceded from 
the chiu*ch. These attempts and exertions on 
the part of the Catholic community, stimulated 
the Lutheran churches to endeavour also to 
propagate religion amongst nations yet bar- 
barous and savage. They sent, therefore, the 
English especially^ missionaries ' to the East 
Indies, and to the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
by whose pious labours many tribes were brought 
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within the pale of dvilization ; and if the Popes 
mixed politics» as it is said, with these religious 
enterprises, it remains to be proved, whether 
Russia and England have been entirely free 
from this imputation. To aid the bishop and 
vicars, there were established at different stations, 
which were more frequent in proportion to the 
numbers of the Catholic population, prefects 
and curates ; these had permanent residences 
and regular flocks. The missionaries were next 
in i;ank, and their mandate comprehended vast 
provinces, now visiting one place, now another, 
as occasion required, but always in their own 
allotted districts. These missionaries were 
generally elected from the secular clergy.* They 
were especially enjoined by the Propaganda 
not to intermeddle, or on any pretext whatsoever 
to interfere, in the temporal affairs, and still 
less in the politics of the countries which they 
were appointed to instruct. The Propaganda 
taught the useful arts and the profane sciences 
solely in order by them to influence the minds, 

* That ÌB» those of the Romish church who are not bound by 
monastic vows. 
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to fix the attention, and to gain the good will of 
the barbarian inhabitants of uncivilized regions. 
The missionaries are entirely subordinate to 
this society, and are supported from its funds. 
It had formed three schools in Egypt, four in 
niyria, two in Albania, two in Transylvania, 
one at Constantinople, and several in Euro- 
pean countries, not members of the Catholic 
communion. These colleges were maintained at 
the expense of the Propaganda ; it also paid a 
thousand crowns yearly to the bishops of Ireland, 
in aid of the Catholic schools of that kingdom ; 
and supported the Irish, Scotch, Greek, and 
Maronite colleges : finally, though every reli- 
gious order had a separate college for its 
missionaries, yet these missionaries depended on 
the Propaganda, as to the scene and the nature 
of their labours. When their studies were 
accomplished, the pupils of the colleges were, 
according to merit, made bishops, prefects, curates, 
or simple missionaries. The agents or purveyors 
performed no religious office, but being distri- 
buted in the most convenient stations, attended 
to the transmission of letters and of the funds 

N 2 
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necessary to keep in motion so vast a machine. 
As for the supreme assembly, which sat in Rome, 
it consisted of five parts: the secretariat, where 
the letters were written, and to this department 
the interpreters belonged ; the archives, compre- 
hending the library and the museum — ^both 
containing the rarest curiosities; the printing- 
office, celebrated for the beauty and the variety of 
its types ; and, finally, the college for students, 
and the chamber of finance ; in which last were 
kept the accounts of the society. Its revenue 
amounted to S3,396 Roman crowns yearly, 
which are equal to 78,660 francs. These 
revenues had been derived from the banks, 
the tributes paid by Naples and Venice, and 
by the religious orders, and, finally, by the 
fees received from newly appointed cardinals. 
B:ut the universal ruin had fallen also. on this 
institution: some sources of revenue were entirely 
lost, and others flowed in feebly and tardily, 
and to complete its misfortunes the palace of the 
society at Rome was destroyed in the tumults 
of 1800. When, therefore. Napoleon took pos- 
session of Rome, the Propaganda existed only 
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in name. As the banks no longer made any 
returns» the chamber of finance was by an Impe- 
rial order sealed up, and the archives were carried 
to Paris. Oberando wished to place it on a 
footing that should enable it at once to recom- 
mence its payments. The Emperor himself had, 
by a senatus consultum, declared that he desired 
the conservation of the institution, and pro- 
mised to endow it from the Imperial treasury. 
But diverted from such thoughts, first by the 
importance of his military cares, and afterwards 
by the disasters which occurred, he could neither 
efiectually arrange tbe machine, nor excite that 
zeal by an appeal to mere political interests, 
which, from the love of religion, the exhortations 
of the popes, and ancient prepossessions, had 
animated the missionaries in the pontifical times ; 
so that under Napoleon the society was of little 
utility either in religion or in politics. The 
ruins of the Propaganda palace alone remained 
to attest the grandeur of the ancient edifice,- 
and the mad rage of the men who had destroyed 
it 

As the archives were carried to Paris, they 
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wiahed also to deprive Rome of the ooUection 
of oriental types in the printing-office, which 
ti^ere those of the characters of twenty-three 
eastern languages. The Imperial press at Paris 
demanded the matrices as well as the types, in 
order to supply the points that were altered. 
This would have been a serious loss to Rome^ 
where the learning and the literature of the east 
had been cultivated as if in their native seat. 
Degerando intreated either that the points might 
be cast at Rome from the matrices, or that only 
those necessary for the altered points should be 
sent to Paris. His petition was graciously heard ; 
and the papal city is indebted to him for the 
conservation of a work of great importance both 
to learning and to literature. 

The art of working in mosaic, which had been 
the peculiar boast of Rome, was rapidly declining; 
for, on account of the misfortunes of the times 
little was executed, and funds were wanting for 
the expenses of the materials and of the work-> 
men. The principal manufacture, which served 
as a model to the others, belonged to the 
basilica of St. Peter, and defrayed its own 
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expences by the profits of the labours of the 
establishment. But from the necessity of the 
times the profits becoming almost wholly sus- 
pended, not only was it impossible to continue 
the manufactory, but St^ Peter's itself was threat- 
ened with danger from its want of adequate 
revenues. It was proposed to charge the Imperial 
treasmy with its support; but lest Napoleon, 
who was not fond of granting money for specu- 
lations, should not agree to the proposal, the 
C!onsulta found it necessary to varnish over the 
matter a little, by saying that the mosaic art 
should no longer be employed entirely for the 
embellishment of St. Peter's, but when patronized 
by the greatest of monarchs, would adorn the 
palace of the prince, and the edifices of Imperial 
Paris. ** What a noble idea would it not be,** 
said the Cionsulta, ** to immortalize in mosaic the 
picture of the coronation painted by David, anid 
the other three which are about to be executed 
by that great artist!" Thus cajoled. Napoleon 
gave his consent, and paid the funds necessary. 
It remained, since they had thus provided for 
the expences of the work itself, that they should 
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provide also for the workmen. Their maau- 
factory being built against the hill of the Vatican» 
and partly under ground» was in consequence 
very unwholesome, and the artificers too often 
became unhealthy and frequently lost their sight. 
Besides this, the cases and shelves on which the 
smalts were kept were decayed, and the pictures 
which were brought there to be copied were 
spoiled by the damp. Thus had a fine picture 
of Camuccini's been recently destroyed to the 
regret of every one. The Consulta, therefore, 
decreed that they should remove the workmen 
into the apartments of the holy office.* 

The Emperor having granted a premium of 
two hundred thousand francs to the artificers of 
Rome, the Consulta allotted it for the best spun 
or woven silk or wool ; for the best bone lace ; 
for the best beavers ; for the best prepared furs ; 
for the finest perfumes; the best earthenware, 
glass, crystal, or paper ; also to those proprietors 
who should cultivate the greatest quantity and 

* Can any drcumstaiice moie strongly mark the difference 
of the times than such an appropriation of the halls of the 
Inquisition? 
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the best cotton ; to the planter of the greatest 
number of olives; and to whomsoever should 
introduce the greatest number of useful plants. 
They also indulged in the whim of making sugar 
firom grapes and the grain of Caffraria. But 
Pope Pius» who knew the character of his good 
Romans, shrugged his shoulders in ridicule, 
when he heard of these things in his prison 
at Savona, declaring that they might profitably 
foster in Home the manufactures connected 
with the fine arts or with learning; but that 
it was time and labour lost to endeavour to 
encourage those of any other description, because 
the dispoisition of the people, their habits, and 
the climate, were alike unfitted to such 
pursuits. 

The museums, which had been pillaged during 
the season of turbulence, were now preserved 
with care. Those precious master-pieces of art 
which adorned the convents, — and they were 
many and beautiful, were carefully guarded from 
injmy. For this purpose a committee was 
created of intelligent men and enlightened judges: 
it consisted of the painter Lethier, Ouattani, 
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De' Bonnefonde, the Abbate Fea^ and Tofanelli, 
the conservator of the Capitol. 

Whilst thus farthering the prosperity of 
modem Rome» they turned their thoughts also 
towards excavating the ancient dty; at least 
such Was the desire of the Consulta. France, 
potent and wealthy, was able to provide for the 
work; and the funds for excavating the most 
promising sites were actually furnished. In all 
probability the undertaking would have pro- 
duced great results, if the military conunotions 
which ensued had not frustrated the intention. 

Napoleon spoke of visiting Rome ; and if he 
had no real intention of going there, the expec- 
tation of his arrival produced the effect he 
desired. The Consulta selected palaces worthy 
of the residence of the Emperor — Castel Oandolfo 
for the country, the Quirinal for the dty. The 
latter, grand and magnificent in itself, salubrious 
as to its site, and making a noble appearance 
on the side of the Strada Pia, was in all 
respects adapted for the Imperial court, beauty 
and salubrity being both united. They proposed 
planting trees about this palace, and opening 
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avenues to i^ especially at the Porta del Popolo» 
to come out at the Trinità del Monte; to remove 
the cemeteries, beyond the walls, and to drain 
the marshes. Prody» a Frenchman, and Foe* 
sombroni, an Italian, both &med for skill in 
hydraulics (their science equalling their reputa^ 
tion), visited them, and consulted in concert as 
to the mode of draining them. They effected, 
however, but little, on account of the untoward 
aspect of the times ; and if the Pontine marshes 
did not grow worse under the French govern- 
ment, they certainly did not improve. 

Such was at this period the state of things 
at Rome : one sovereign a prisoner at Savona^ 
another, all-powerful at Paris; affliction ruled 
the moment, bright expectations dieered the 
future. The state became, by a strange caprice, 
a province of France, and was unable either to 
preserve its own ordinances, or to adopt those of 
another realm ; while, split into opposing parties» 
the city mourned and complained; nor could the 
Consulta, however incessant its labours, give 
consolation or comfort. 

New, strange, and lamentable occurrences 
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recall me to the kingdom of Naples.- The 
domination of the English in Sicily was become 
odious to Caroline of Naples» who desired to 
govern of herself alone. Having lost all hopes 
of reconquering the kingdom on the main land,- 
she desired at least to be mistress of the one 
which yet remained to her. Napoleon, who well 
understood the humours of men» and of women 
also, had penetrated the disposition of Caroline» 
and had» by his manoeuvres» persuaded her thai 
he was ready to second her intentions. A treaty 
was concluded between the Emperor and the 
Queen» by which it was agreed that Ferdinand 
should open the ports of Sicily to the soldiers 
of Napoleon» and permit them to occupy them» 
provided they drove out the English. Whilst 
these n^odations were pending» Murat was 
seized with the desire of conquering Sidly» 
hoping that the severity of Caroline's government 
would procure him adherents amongst the mal- 
contents, who would afford him effectual support 
when a favourable opportunity offered. The 
French troops were already stationed in Cala- 
bria Ultra» to which Napoleon, through jealousy 
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agaÌBst the English» had consented, in order to 
prevent them making an attempt on Corfd. 
The Neapolitan army had marched to Calabria, 
and the coast from Scilla to Reggio was filled 
with soldiers; the naval forces of the kingdom 
likewise joined them, after having gallantly 
fought the English fleet, which, in order to 
prevent their passage, had attacked them in the 
gulf of Pizzo, at Cape Vaticano, and on the 
shores of Bagnara. All the communes on the 
Mediterranean shore were ordered to furnish 
armed vessels for the expedition against Sicily ; 
and Murat, wishing to imitate at Sdlla the pro- 
ceedings of Napoleon at Boulogne, frequently 
embarked and disembarked the troops to make 
them expert in such operations. Every one 
thought that the attempt would be made; the 
majority trusting in the fortunes of Napoleon, 
and affirming that, after all, the strait of Mes- 
jsina was not more difficult to pass than the 
Rhine or the Danube ; but, as the French troops 
were the chief hope of the expedition, Murat had 
entreated the Emperor to permit them to co-ope- 
rate with the Neapolitans in the enterprize. 
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At this moment Napoleon was negociating with 
Caroline of Sicily; but, wrapping himself up in 
his usual ambiguities» his reply neither approved 
nor forbade the expedition : indifferent as to the 
result, whether the movement should be ulti- 
mately successful, or merely productive of alarm 
at the moment, he sent no order to his troops 
to cooperate in the attempt. Joachim, inflamed 
by an ardent desire of acquiring the island, 
persuading himself that he should find there 
numerous partisans, and should easily cause a 
general insurrection, resolved to make the 
attempt for himself, relying solely on his own 
forces. Five thousand Neapolitans, amongst 
whom was the regiment of Reale-Corso, left 
the neighbourhood of Reggio and Pentimela in 
the night time, and sailed towards Sicily, 
intending to land between Scaletta and Messina. 
At the same time Murat, standing, richly 
dressed, on the regal gondola, gave orders for 
the embarkation of the French troops, as if they 
were to join the expedition, although he knew 
—and they were still better informed on the sub- 
ject than he was, that they did not dare to quit 
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the terra fiiina ; bat they had consented to aid 
the enterprise by a little show of activity» and 
by these idle demonstrations. The Neapolitans, 
under the command of General Cavagniac» landed 
at the destined spot; bat no sooner had they 
set foot on the Sicilian shore, than, instead of 
uniting in some affair of importance, they dis- 
persed for pillage. The peasants and militia 
seeing this, ran to arms in crowds, and easily 
overcame these disorderly and scattered soldiers. 
Those who were not killed were taken, and some 
of the captives fell a sacrifice to the infuriate 
rage of civil discord. On the report of the 
landing of the Neapolitans, the English hastened 
from the quarters at Messina; but when they 
arrived, the victory had been gained: after this 
affair, which in some degree diminished his 
repatati<m, Joachim giving up the hopes he had 
conceived, though not without some complaints 
against Napoleon, withdrew his soldiers from 
the coast, and publicly announced the termination 
of the Sicilian expedition. This intelligence was 
but too true. Its effects, however, were visible 
in Calabria, where miserable vestiges of the 
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violence of the Napoleonists remained. Between 
the destruction made in encamping, and b^ the 
soldiers in scouring through the country, vast 
tracts of olive grounds and of vine lands were 
laid waste, and these were the only riches the 
country possessed : thus the kingdom- of Naples 
was devastated, whilst the conquest of Sicily was 
not effected. 

During this time, the negociations between 
Napoleon and Caroline could not be entirely 
kept from the knowledge of the English, and 
they even intercepted some letters which afforded 
indubitable proofe ci the intrigue. For this 
reason Caroline became so odious to them, and 
especially to Lord William Bentinck, who had 
been sent to Sicily, to secure the English domi- 
nation in the island, that, in order to remove her 
from all éhare in the management of affairs, 
they confined her to a villa a few miles from 
Palermo, and shortly after obliged her to leave 
Sicily altogether — a singular occurrence, which 
shall be related in its own place. 

When the troops were withdrawn, the Cala- 
brese brigands issued anew from their hiding 
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places in swarms, and made the whole country 
one scene of pillage and murder ; no road, how- 
ever remote, no secluded hamlet, or detached 
field, was now secure. Divided into bands, each 
under the conduct of its own chief, they had 
portioned out the country amongst themselves. 
Carmine Antonio, and Mescio, -with their fol- 
lowers, infested Mormanno and Castrovillari ; 
BenincQsa, Nierello, Parafante, and Gosia, the 
district of Nicastro, and the hamlets of Cosenza ; 
Boja, Jacento Antonio, and Tiriola, Serra 
Stretta, and Catanzaro; Paonese, Marotta, and 
Bizzarro, the shores of the two seas and the extre- 
mities of Calabria Ultra. Bizzarro, especially, 
for a long time spread terror through the forest 
of Gelano, and the roads from Seminara to Scillal 
These were the consequences of ancient habits of 
ferocity, and of existing : civil broils. It was 
faared that the^ political chiefs adverse to the 
gdvemment, the Carbonari especially, and their 
^adherents, would again rise in arms, and occasion 
a serious insurrection. It was known that the 
Carbonari, always inimical to France, although 
for the moment quiet, would promote, not pillage 
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and assafisinations, wbidi, on tbe csontrary, tlie^ 
strove to prevent, bat entbusiasm and ardoiu; in 
order to ttun Ùnem, when opportunity offerad» 
egainflft the nation tìiey so koeiriy hated. It 
became necessary, therefore, from every eonsi* 
deration, for Murat to effi^ct the entfare extii^ 
^tion of tMs pestilent brood of Calabreae 
tnalefactors, and to extinguish if possible the 
troublesome neet of Carbonari: many «adi 
attempts had been made in tiro time of Josepb^ 
many also in the reign of Joadiim Uinseli^ bat 
always fruitlessly, not so much from the strength 
of the mal-contents, as from divided oonnsels 
and feeble measures. To effect the desired end, 
it was necessary to invest with unlimited 
authority a man who could prove himself inex- 
orable towards evil doers. General Manhes, the 
aide-de-camp of Murat, had di(^layed singular 
energy in the pacification of the Abruzzi, and 
appeared to the King to be an office capably 
of accomplishing tJie yet more difficult tasdc of 
quieting Calabria. He therefore sent him tibere, 
with authority to do whatever he judged expe- 
dient. Agreeable in countenance, courteous in 
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mOBse):, Meaabes wbé not deficient in takat, ImiI; 
of a rigid nd inflexiUe dIspositioB ; nor could 
Jeachim ha^e diosen any iostrument move fitted 
to acoomidiah the end he had in view. Manbes 
reached Calabria, bearing ia raind only &e end 
he had t9 aceompUsh ; and, provided the o^aatry 
weare f aieted, he cared little what loeana it might 
be necessary to anploy. His mind was filled 
wkb the nscdutioa to accomplish his task; and 
he did aocomidish it, opposing ferocity by ferocity, 
croeky by cruelty, stFati^;em by stratagem. If 
diese iBdans wwe generally necessary to brmg 
back mem t» samty, as they undoubtedly were in 
Calabria, I should desfMiir of the humaa race. 
In the first place, Manhes was convinced, that 
to act in detail would have 'grustrsted his design, 
because th« brigands fled from the places where 
the most rigorous measures were pursued to 
those where the authorities were more remiss 
in their proceedii^ ; and thus alternately driven 
away and returning, they were always re-ap- 
pearing. Secondly, he suspected that even the 
most wealthy amongst the proprietors, and the 
barons themselves who lived on their lands, 

o 2 
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intimidated by the fear of robbery or assassination, 
granted shelter to this barbarous crew; and if 
by some means or other, they were not deprived 
of their secret lurking-places, all endeavours 
to subdue them would be vain : besides, the 
dispersed inhabitants of the country, not being 
protected against them, gave them not only 
shelter but provisions ; and, thus between robbing 
for subsistence, and now hiding in secret places, 
now flying by secret paths, it was impossible to 
surprise them. Manhes perceived, therefore, that 
'some extraordinary methods were necessary, in 
order to protect the well-disposed, and to expel 
the brigands, as the existing arrangements were 
insufficient. From this state of things, he declared 
that the severity of the judges would be enhanced 
at once, by the fears the brigands had excited, 
and the injuries they had committed. Steel 
against steel, and fire against fire, were necessary 
to cure this pestilence ; and the remedy of fire 
and sword was applied by Manhes. To accom- 
plish this end, he adopted four measures: he 
was furnished with an exact return of the male- 
factors, commune by commune, he separated 
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them entirely from the well-disposed, furnished 
the latter with arms, and appointed inflexible 
judges. • Whoever takes an interest in observing 
the conduct, of state policy will perceive in the 
proceedings of this prudent and rigid Frenchman, 
that the means he employed all squared with 
the end he proposed, and that he was not led 
astray by the chimeras and abstract notions 
which were characteristic of the age. He . com«» 
inanded every commune to furnish a list of the 
brigands who had belonged to it ; he placed arms 
in the hands of the landholders, dividing them 
into bands. The husbandmen and the cattle were 
sent to the largest towns, which were guarded 
by r^ular troops ; he suspended all agricultural 
labours, and decreed the punishment of death 
against whosoever should be found with pro- 
visions in the country, unless enrolled in the 
bands he had appointed. He sent forth armed 
bodies of proprietors, commune by commune^ 
with an intimation that they were expected to 
bring in the brigands. Nothing was seen in the 
woods, on the mountains, and the plains, except 
dvlc bands hunting down the brigands, and 
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brigands flying before their purauers. The rigid 

cnrders of Manhes were harshly executed : his 

subalterns seconded his endearowrs, and not 

always with A&t jnst inflexibility which gnidcd 

him, but too often with capricious ferodfy. 

Infamous acts of cruelty were committed ; a 

woman, who, ignorant of the recent tirdinanoes, 

was taken when carrying the accustomed food 

to her son, who was labouring in the fields, was 

sentenced to be hanged. A young girl was 

cmdly tormented, because letters were found 

on her, addressed to suspected men. Nor was 

the blood of the Carbonari spared : Capobianeo, 

their diief, betrayed to the troops by a pretended 

friend, was slain ; a curate and his nephew, who 

had entered into the sect, were put to death, the 

uncle witnessing the ettcution of the nejAew. 

Though I have already narrated so mai^ harrible 

things, my mind recoils from the task of relatnig 

the cruelties that were practised agaii^t these 

people. The Carbonari» temfied at the slaughter 

made of them, retired to the most ru^ed moun» 

tains. 

. The brigands, in the mean time, either perished 
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fvom hungnr in the deserted fields and woods, 
or Sài in fierce eombats with the civic guards» 
^^ pceff nring speedy death to long-sustained 
BMÈguiàh, slew theios^ves with thdr owi handd» 
or jridded themselves up to the tribunals as a 
ytokmUxyr prey to those who thirsted for their 
Uood. in whatever manner taken, they were 
GOBdncted before extraordinary tribunals» com^ 
posed of the intendanta of provinces» and of the 
royal advocates; they were separated into 
various classes, and thence sent to the military 
commissions» created for the purpose by Manhes; 
they were hanged on gibbets» or suifocated with 
noisome exhalations in horrible dnngecois. Fero- 
dons wretches were they» who merited death» 
and deserved no pity. Bnt not malefactora 
alone were put to death» but those also who 
fiivonred them» rich as well as poor; for if 
Manhes was inexorable» he was also incorrup- 
tiMe. Through the machinations» however» of 
those whose nature differed from his own» amidst 
many just punidiments» some iniquitous acta 
were committed ; and deeds of malice were perpe- 
trated which I shudd^ to relate. Some innocent 
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men, who had been denounced by the brigands, 
were put to death ; for some of the malefactors 
concluded their guilty career by deadly calum- 
nies of the good and upright. Talarico, of 
Carlopolit captain of the dvic. bands, a devoted 
and tried servant of the new government, was 
accused by a brigand, his ancient enemy, and 
was condemned to death, though all with tears 
implored his pardon. A woman called Para- 
&nte was arrested, for having, as they said, been 
the wife of the brigand of the same name,. with 
all her relations, and was with them condemned 
to death. On the appointed day, they were all 
placed in a line, the unhappy woman first, her 
relations next, priests and executioners in the 
rear, and formed altogether a procession that I 
can find no adequate name for; the condemned 
wore caps painted with flames, and were dressed 
in the San Benito garment ; they rode backwards 
on asses without saddles, and thus were con- 
ducted to the gallows, where a cruel death put 
an end to this fanatical and horrible mockery. 
Nor was death only inflicted by the appointed 
executioners ; for the peasants, inflamed by rage. 
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and by the desire of vengeance, burning with 
fury against the brigands, insulted the dead 
with rude jests, and tore the living to pieces 
with their hands, forcing them from the 
executioners. The Calabrese brigands were to a 
man exterminated by Manhes : those who escaped 
the executioner perished with hunger. - The 
numerous corpses . which were found in old 
towers, or in deserted hamlets, or in the open 
fields, seemed even after death to breathe ven- 
geance, rage, and ferocious cruelty ; hunger had 
been their destroyer. The unwholesome dun- 
geons to which the captives were committed, 
not imfrequently robbed the gallows of their 
prey, anticipating the executioner; the tower 
of Castrovillari, old, narrow, and unwholesome, 
saw multitudes perish in the deadly vapour of 
its fetid atmosphere. 

The shocking effluvia prevented the guards 
from approaching; the dead bodies were not 
removed ; the pestilence increased. Incited by 
anguish, and by a desire of ending their hope- 
less torments, the dying threw themselves on 
the dead, the healthy on the dying, tearing their 
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own flesh with their nailaand teeth. The tower 
of CastroviUari became a loathsome pit of pa« 
trefied carcassea; and the noxious maaania spread-» 
ing beyond its fatal walls^ was for a ioag p^jod 
perceptible. The heads and limbs of those who 
had been hanged, were stuck on stakes at 
regular distances, and for a long time gave a 
character of horror to the road firom Reggio^ 
to Naples. The course of the river Grati waa 
long marked hj pUea of mutilated bodies : it9 
honks were then white, and remain so^ peshaps» 
even yet, with disgusting masses of Ueached 
bones. Tlius the greater terror overcame the 
lesser; and Calabria, a droumstimce scarcely 
crsdikle, was rendered secure not only for the 
inhabitants but for , travellers : the roads were 
opened to commeroe, the labours of agriculture 
were resumed, the country changed its savage 
aqiect for an appearance of dviBiaition, Cala- 
bria stood in need of such pui^;atioa: Manhea 
eflected it; and in that province his name will 
be for ever loaded by smne with execrations^ 
by others with benedictions. 
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CHAPTER YIJ. 



Phis the Sevoith a priaoner at Sayvnuu — How treated. — Hisr 
£sciissipBS with Napcrfeon «noeniBig the escecution of tke 
Concordat and the institution of Biahops. — Reasons adduced 
hy both parties for and against the power of the Roman 
PontiflTs to delegate spiritual authority.^ — The Pope shows 
himself not unwiBing to iiistitttte the nominated Bishops at' 
the end of si^ months, or to permil it to be done ia his name 
hy the metropolitans, excepting only from this concession the 
suburban bishops. — Council of Paris. — Brief of the 20th of 
September. — The Pope persists in refumng to resign his 
temporal sovereignty.— Threats used t& indmidate him. — 
He is oondueted&om Savona to FoataineUeau. 



By the concordat. Napoleon had confirmed his 
pon^^er. This measure had at once satisfied the 
widies of the people, and enabled him to employ* 
tìie aatkority of the dergy to restrain the 
philosoidiical party, who were iH pleased by his 
hnmoderate desire of power. Nor had be fonnd 
tey want of i^iancy in the matter he had ta 
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work upon ; the ecclesiastics not only flew to obey 
his call, but offered themselves uncalled, many 
being excited to this by a sincere love of religion» 
many more by the promptings of ambition, and 
the hope of reward : nothing now remained but 
to dominate over the Romish religion itself, by 
the depression of the pontifical authority. This 
he ardently desired, for he was one who could 
not brook the existence of any power likely to 
come in competition with his own. For this 
purpose, having occupied the Marches, he had 
approached the pontifical seat; his soldiers» 
under pretence of the affairs of Naples, constantly 
showing themselves to the dismayed Romans. 
For the same purpose he had occupied Rome 
itself, and had carried the Pope captive to 
Savona, an unworthy return, certainly, for all 
the benefits Pius had conferred. Circumstances 
concurred to favour his designs : having allured 
the most considerable prelates by wealth and 
favour, he easily perceived that if he had for- 
merly employed the Pope against the Port- 
Royal and Voltaire, he might now employ the 
prelates against the Pope himself: he looked 
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even beyond this ; and already was it proposed 
that at the side of the high altar of such 
churches as were embellished with pictures, his 
image should be exposed for the adoration of 
the faithful. Where such power and greatness 
were combined, it seemed but a small step from 
the imprisonment of the pontiff to the extinc*- 
tion of the pontificate — ^from the subversion of 
the popedom to the creation of an universal 
autocrat. Freed from every fear by the tri- 
umphs the Danube had witnessed, he prepared 
himself for this new and perilous empire. The 
customs of Russia and of £ngland came to his 
recollection, and he thought it a grievous hard- 
ship that he should not be what George and 
Alexander were. But he did not consider that 
the spirit of Catholicism is inflexible and 
unconquerable, and that it is yet more impos- 
sible to change than to extinguish it. According 
to the belief of the greater part of the faithful, 
the papal ordinances are inherent in the consti- 
tution of the Catholic religion, or, rather, the 
vitality of her inmost viscera. 
The captive Pope reached Savona on the 15th 
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6f A^ffàat;, 1809 ; whether hy chance <^ pur* 
posely xm this day the reader may judge, far it 
was the féte of Napoleon. On his arrival Jke 
was lodged in the house of one «Sansoni* syndic 
o( the city. The people crowded round from 
all parts to behold the pontiff. The agents of 
the police, however, observed with pleasure that, 
wbetb^ from fear or from a difference of senti- 
snen^ the multitude was here less fervent and 
less fanatioal — ^for thus they termed their demoa- 
etrations of affection towards the pontiff, than 
they ware in France, and that the presence of 
the captive Pope did not in the least affect their 
obedience to the government The Imperial 
council discussed at length the expediency of 
permitting the Pope to be seen in public, whether 
to officiate in the church, or to bestow the paternal 
benediction. They feared the open expression 
of indignation if the pontiff were aeen bs a pri- 
soner, and they, dreaded secret dissatisfactieoi as 
still more dangerous, if he were to be entirdy 
secluded. The opinion of those who advised his 
appearing prevailed, for the territory of Savona 
was strongly garrisoned with soldiers, the legion 
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of «pies wan fet more mmienoiiB, and the castle 
was near at faaoA te seeore the prfsomer £rom 
an^ frtAempt of the people in his favour. Until 
an expi^ess order should arrive from Napoleon, 
any aiM^enoe with l3ie Pope was forbidden, and 
no one was p^mitted to speak tp him exeept 
in the presence of his guards. Portly after. 
Prince Boi^hese, the governor of Piedmont and 
Liguria, received an order from Paris, instructing 
liim te svrwund wilb soldiers the new palace 
of the fOK^fectwe, to which the Pope had been 
removed, closing aH the entrances bat one, and 
penniftifig none to visit it except the customary 
inmates. Hie Pope therefore held no audiences; 
whatever was done in his private apartments 
was watched by the inlmor, and doubly watched 
by tkit nqperior spies, and men who were devoted 
to the Emperor w^e secretly placed amongst 
his servants and secretaries. Napoleon further 
commanded, through the medium of one Vincent, 
the superintendaat of the Italian police at Paris, 
that whosoever visited the Pope should be nar* 
rowly watched, and that all <3ie letters Pius 
received, all that he wrote, and all that were 
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written by any of his suite, should be copied and 
sent to the minister-^neial of police. 

Lastly, Prince Borghese and the superintendant 
Vincent commanded that the person of the Pope 
should be entirely free ; and this, if indeed it had 
meaning/ will, to whomsoever has considered the 
preceding regulations, express nothing more than 
that he should not be bound with cords. Further, 
no Cardinal, except Spina, was permitted to 
reside at Savona; and, as they dreaded some 
secret consistory. Spina himself was not permitted 
to speak to the Pope except in presence of the 
guards, nor was he even suffered to send him 
certain delicacies for his table without an express 
licence from the government. An obscure indi- 
vidual in the service of the Pope, named Ostergo, 
was sent untried to the secret prison, for having 
written a note with some lead taken from a 
window. The Pope hesitated to name the per- 
sons he wished to have in his suite, when stimu- 
lated to clo 80 by those who had the power to 
coerce the faithless as well as the faithful. * He 
feared that his regard might expose to perse- 
cution those he esteemed; nor was this fear 
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groundless. Notwithstanding this» he named the 
prelate Doria Panfili, grand chamberlain ; Soglia» 
chaplain; Porta, his physician; Ceccarmi, his 
snrgeon ; Moiraghi and Morelli, chamberlains in 
ordinary ; one Campa, flower boy; and some others 
of inferior degree. 

The Pope lived with great simplicity in bis 
Savonese prison, nor did he ever display the 
least irritation, although he had so many just 
causes of complaint. He received with pleasure 
Count Chabrol, the prefect of Montenotte, because 
the Count showed him great courtesy, tempering, 
by the gentleness of the means he adopted, the 
harshness of the acts his Imperial master com- 
manded. His courtesy and humanity were not, 
however, suffered to pass without severe reproofs 
from Paris. The Pope was invited to amuse 
himself by making excursions into the country 
around Savona (with an escort of guards, of 
course, understood) ; but he replied that he could 
know no enjoyment whilst the church was in 
affliction. The Emperor sent Count Sarmatoris, 
of Cherasco, to Savona, with a commission to 
superintend the Pope's household, for the purpose 
VOL. II. p 
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of pladng^ the arrangements of his taUe and the 
furniture of his palace on a scale of due magni* 
ficence, taking care at the same time to provide 
him with a suite of livery servants for his own 
peculiar- service. I know not what suitable 
epithet to give to this Imperial .mockery towards 
|in imprisoned pontiff; neither can I understand 
why Count Sarmatoris, who was a well-disposed 
man, should have accepted the charge of executing 
it. He pr^ented himself before the Pope^ with 
courteous flatteries, and made the Imperial 
proffers, expressing a hope, that as his Holiness 
had approved his services at Paris, they might 
be pleasing to him even at Savona. Pius mildly 
]|;eplied, that the times were changed.; then, as a 
sovereign prince, exterior pomps were consistent 
with his situation ; now, as a captive» it became 
him to lay such things aside: absent from his 
own capita], in a foreign country, «unrounded by 
armed guards, deprived of his most confidential 
and faithful servants and counsellors, he was. 
but a prisoner — as a prisoner alone could he 
consider himself*— ^as a prisoner would he be 
treated. When the chains which confined his own 
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person were unlooeed — when he was rqilaced fai 
Us pontificai seat— when his cardinals were 
restored to him, then would he accept regal 
honours. Other things would be provided by 
the £uthful; God himself» who never abandons 
his servants^ would provide for his wants. This 
declaration, but in stronger language, as being 
addressed to a soldier, he repeated to General 
Cesar Berthier, who had been sent by Napoleon 
to Savona, in order to give the aid of arms to the 
labour» of the spies. 

I must here indulge in enlarging on the senti- 
ments of the imprisoned Pope. Hugh Maret had 
radeavoiured to intimidate him by angry decla- 
rations from Paris : he had ordered his satellites 
**to make the Pope and his attendants fully 
understand, that when that excommunication was 
issued, the evident intention of which was to 
fxxàte the people to rebellion, and to raise the 
knife of the assassin to the breast of the Emperor, 
the pontifical government had done its worst, 
tmd had exhausted all its weapons. They were 
to be made aware of the consequences of that 
article of the treaty of peace with the Emperor 

p2 
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the Emperor Nspokon did not come to an agiee- 
ment with the HoLy See, the world should hehdd 
how mvitk Pope Pins could effect'' He gave 
no farther ex|d«nation of his designs. These 
last words kept the palaces of St. Cloud and Ae 
Tuilteries in constant expectation. They recom- 
mended themselves anew to the care of spies» 
and urged their utmost vigilance. 

Nor did the Pope discontinue these protestatìcnsg 
or from withholding his dissent to Che compact 
which the potentates of Europe had enta>ed into. 
He expressed his peisuasiim, that the object in 
view was not to squurate temporal from spiritual 
concerns» but to effect the min of the one by 
mesas of the other; that of this the temporal 
powers would find cause to repent; for similar 
experiments had already proved injurious to 
those who had made them, especially to Austria. 
*' As head and supreme ruler of all religious 
and spiritual matters, he ought not, and he would 
not, rraiain inactive under existing drcum* 
stances ; his duty as well as his inclination was 
to use the whole wei^t of his pontifical power 
against such pernicious designs; placing his 
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hopes in God, who woold supply the defidencies 
of his weakness. He proceeded to explain 
that sovereigns are elected hy the peojde, and 
that after thatr election they hold their power 
from God. The privilq;e whidi bishops and 
popes once possessed of placing the crown» in 
thet ceremoiiy of fihe coronation, on the head of 
a sovereign, had been misinterpreted; for this 
ceremony meant nothing more, except that after 
the election made by men, the power came from 
God himself:, he alone it was who, by the hands 
of his ministers, gave the crown to sovereigns.'^ 
Sudi were the doctrines of the Roman school^ 
explained, subsequent to the cdebrated Gravina, 
by S^pedalim. The pontiff farther expressed 
his conviction, ** that as things here below are 
continually exceeding their just limits, as times 
and customs are continually altering aaà 
HÌ^ìftìng, rieform and change become frequently 
necessary. Rome had ever shown the utmost 
pUabilify, consenting willingly to necessary 
reforms : he only objected to rash and desultory 
resolutions^ requiring a prudent and deliberate 
mode of proceeding. Thus Austria, after having 
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committed some errors of &tal oonsequenoe to 
heredf» had, to her great profit, retraced her 
steps under Pius the Sixth of sacred memory^ ; 
he, lipwever, Uamed and loudly condemjied that 
licentious desire of innovation which prevailed 
in .those times-*^ desire which, instead of 
procuring reform, at once both polluted and 
destroyed. 

** As for the four propositions of the Gallican 
church, he affirmed, that they were opinions 
still unsanctioned, and that Innocent the Eleventh, 
to whom, as Pontiff, it belonged to judge the right 
of them, had been on the point of condemning 
them ; that the clergy of France, Being not the 
universal churdi, but merely a part of the 
church, had not the right of judging of itself 
of the power of the Apostolical See, nor of 
limiting it, nor of modifying it. He admitted 
without difficulty, the first proposition, which 
consists in this, that God has given to the church 
the government of things spiritual, not of things 
temporal; that sovereigns and princes are not 
subject in temporals to the ecclesiastical power; 
nor can it, by the authority of the keys of St 
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Peter, depose sovereigns» or absolve subjects 
fiom AeSat oaths of alle^ance. Passing from 
this to what was the subject of the contro- 
versy, Pius separated the right of deposing 
sovereigns and <tf releasing subjects from their 
•oaths, from that of frdminating excommunications 
against princes, which they might have incurred^ 
according to the laws and canons of the church* 
Consequently, the doctrine of the Galilean church 
did not affect this point, nor had that church 
ever pretended that the Pope had not authority 
to excommunicate those who merited it. He 
had, in truth, excommunicated Napoleon, but 
not deposed him, nor absolved his subjects from 
* their oaths : if, however, from the effects of the 
^communication, any of his subjects departed 
from their allegiance, this was not to be 
imputed to the Pope, who justly punished, but 
to the prince, who falsely prevaricated. This 
doctrine agreed with that of Bossuet (although 
he did not in all things assent to the opinions 
of that prelate), and he was fully persuaded 
that the assembled clergy of France would 
accept and approve it. He was aware, that in 
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tibnes past, bodi bishops s»d popes liad freed 
subjects from tfae£r oaths; but Ofiiljr when 
sovereigns had been deposed by tihe states «nd 
noUes ci iàe reahn» so that tibe dispensiation wm 
nothing more than the consequence of the 
d^MSition oxdained by those who possessed sadh 
rig^. The depositian, therefore, did not proeeed 
from die dispensation, but die dispensation from 
it ; and was the work not of the popes b«t of 
the temporal powar. Then caning to the alleged 
e:nanple of Pius the Sixtib, he explained it hy 
saying that the tempest had fallen snddmly on 
that excellent pcmtiff, when he was old and 
paralytic, and had no longer any intemid 
strength ; for the weakness of his body (already 
resembling death, rather than life) had injured 
the readiness of his intellect : but to judge firorn 
the eonduct of his whole life, it was not to be 
doubted that he Would have resented the 
innovations Napoleon had made in ecclesiastic 
eal affairs,' and his recent usurpation of the 
patrimony of St Peter, even more strongly 
than his successor had done. It was true, 
Clement the Seventh had been harshly treated^ 
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bat ibat was a parsecntiaii whieh had qfiiickly 
come to an end ; and the very people T^ho had 
penecated him» and chased him away from his 
pfl|ial seat» had humUed themselves before him, 
and hesonght his fo r gi ve n ess. Their aetions 
had jsspcmded to their words, for he waÉ 
qniddjr restoved to his apostolical chair. Napo« 
leon» on (be contrary, obstinately persisting in 
his BfMbem of persecution and violence, not only 
made no demonstration of any intention to retract 
what he had done to the prejfodiee of the 
ecdeaiaBtical jurisdiction, or of rartoring «iie 
pntriBEiaay of St. Peter which he had usurped, but 
pfirtmadously affirmed, and openly dedared, that 
he wonM of himself alone, without the interven* 
tioBi of Hie pontifioal antfacNrity, change the sees 
and paridies, violate tiie i»4vilege6 of the pontic 
ficate as to the nomination of the bishops, and 
ke^ enslaved Rome in his own hands." 

Then,* resorting to the example of Pius the 
Sixth, ''he observed that he had had to do 
with die Directory, wfaidi not being <^ the 
Catholic church, neither obeyed nor acknowledged 
its laws; but that he, Pius the Seventh, c<m« 
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tended with the Emperor Nf^leon, who» in his 
character of the eldest son of the church» whidi 
he still assumed» and of which he boasted» was 
subjected to all its rules and laws. Never had 
any of his predecessors been reduced to the 
straits in which he was placed. As to the 
patrimony of St. Peter» he had sworn to d^end 
it even to the shedding of blood, and this vow 
he had determined to fulfiL The canons had 
decreed that whoever injured or attacked die 
said patrimony» incontinently incurred the eccle- 
siastical censures: the Empen^ Napoleon had 
confessed himself subject to these when he 
professed the Catholic £Eiith; and in fulminat- 
ing these censures» he (Pius) had fulfilled that 
duty which the ecclesiastical laws» established 
by the universal church» had commanded. Not 
only ought he to have acted as he had don^ 
but it was impossible for him to have acted 
otherwise. Much "^ did he grieve and lam^it in 
the innermost recesses of his paternal bosom» 
that thè measures which had been taken might 
tend to the injury of France» his well-beloved 
daughter» towards whom his love had .flowed 
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80 abundantly ; yet she would judge which was 
to be preferred» a Pope faithless to his vows» 
or one who strictly obeyed the dictates of his 
conscience ; an innocent and oppressed Pontiff, or 
a guilty and prevaricating Emperor: no man 
could hesitate in his decision. He yet recol* 
lected with infinite joy the grateful welcome, the 
affectionate concourse of the people, when he 
had visited that noble realm, in order to discharge 
an office that had then portended any thing but 
ruin. He remembered how, amidst the immense 
array of arms and soldiers, a humble defenceless 
priest had found place through the influence of 
French piety, solely because the Catholic com- 
munity was represented in his person. He 
remembered, that where the. first potentates of 
Europe hastened to present themselves, if not 
actually as suppliants, at least as humble 
inferiors, opinion alone, founded on the universal 
consent of the nations devoted to God, devoted 
to his vicar on- earth, devoted to the Apostolic 
See, had exercised such influence, that he, 
powerless amongst the most potent of the earth, 
had obtained the first and the most honourable 
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place. Might honour» might contntment, might 
iàióty, then, be the portion of France ! As for 
himself^ mindful of her pieby^ he .would have 
done and would have omsented to every tiiii^ not 
ahmlutdy impossible, in order to enable her to 
eiyoj that peace of conscience which her merits 
had justly deserved.'' 

Napoleon» whose wont it was to act first» and 
afterwards to win or force consent» now desired 
that the Senatus-consultum of the union of the 
Roman state to his empire should be carried 
into effect by the consent of the Pope himself. 
He knew that if the pontiff were to accept the 
proposed conditions» making himself an inhabit- 
ant of Paris and his pensioner» he would have 
been obliged in the end to consent to whatever 
he chose as to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction; 
because» as the power of the pontiff was founded 
<m opinion alone» whenever it should be dqpaded 
in public estimation» it would lose its only sup- 
port : and certainly Pius would m some degree 
have degraded himself» if» instead of living with 
splendour as a sovereign at Rome» or vrith honour 
as a prisoner at Savona» he had consented to 
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reside aa a subjeet at Paris.. On this acccmnt, 
therefore» the Imperial agents laboured inces- 
santly b3r the most pressing solicitatioBS to per* 
suade him to renounce his temporal power,, to 
accept the. two millions, and inhabit the archi« 
qnaoopai palace at Paris. At this period the 
power of Napoleon certainly seemed immovable* 
The peace of Tilsit — ^his marriage with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa-^^-Jbis victorious, invincible, 
and innumerable army, appeared to afford it an 
unassailable foundation. No hope of recovering 
his lost power remained to the Pope : he knew 
it, he dedared! it, he believed it ; yet conscience 
triumphed. Pius rejected the Imperial proffers. 
He affirmed, that '* he was well aware of the 
machinations that were in progress — that he had, 
penetrated their designs even at the period when 
he went to Paris to crown Napoleon ; diat even 
then the mischief was brooding ; even then were 
they preparing the ardiiepiscopal palace for the 
residence of the popes. He had clearly seen 
that even then the idea had' been conceived of 
making the popes vagrants, and perhaps of 
making them also the first almoners of the 
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emperors. Pope« of France^ not popes of 
Ghristendom, were desired. He protested against 
the Parisian palace; it would be but another 
prison. Not the temporal power, but St Peter 
himself, had fixed his seat at Rome. This he 
had shown bjr visiting the ever to be venerated 
dfy; he had shown it by dwelling there; he 
had shown it by his martyrdom; — the Uood of 
the apostle had indicated and had sanctified the 
apostolical seat. His successor Pius would have 
that or none ; nor ever would he give his consent 
to undoing that which Christ the Redeemer him* 
self had done, through the instrumentality of 
his servant Peter. He would neither tender an 
oath, nor accept of a pension : he should appear 
vile in his own eyes, vile to the world, were he 
to make the one, or receive the other. By the 
Senatus-consultum was the church enslaved; 
they w^e endeavouring to execute the machi* 
nations of the philosophers, and to reduce the 
Pope to the same state of subordination to whidi 
the bishops were reduced in France. They 
evidently aimed at the overthrow of religion. 
Not being able to make the attack directly in 
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firontj they assailed her in flank. Never were 
the priests of paganism so ' dependent on the 
temporal power, as the christian priests of the 
present day : they now sought to place the yoke 
on the neck of the Pope also. He presumed 
that such designs did not proceed from the eccle- 
siastical coimdl assembled at Paris ; because, if 
ibat were the case, he would quickly separate 
it from his communion. In the midst of* such 
convulsions he trusted that God would grant 
salvation to his church. Finally, he would no 
longer acknowledge as his eldest son the usurper 
of the possessions of the Holy See. Already had 
he suffered too much — already was his patience 
despised. The Roman See could not act as 
other potentates did. Temporal powers, according 
to circumstances, could resign a part of their 
rights in the hope of regaining them when oppor- 
tunity offered ; but the popes acted in obedience 
to conscience alone. The treaties of spiritual 
Rome were sacred, and were fiill of good faith.** 

Thus did Pius the Seventh, when tormented 
by the solicitations of the instruments of Napo- 
leon, express his dissent. The records of the 
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age have left no doubt as to what it was his 
desire further to do in times so disastrous. His 
resohition was to demand unceasingly the resto- 
ration of the temporal possessions of the Holy 
See» but never to do any thing i^Hiich might tend 
towards recovering them by fcnrce: ^he adced 
only to be set at liberty, and freely suffered to 
return to fulfil the papal functions in Reme 
itself. There he would fulfil them even in 
a grotto, even in the catacombs : if it were 
necessary to undergo the poverty and the daii^rs 
of the primitive church, he would submit bimsdf 
to both in perfect resignation; nor would this 
even be a hardship to him who never had been 
so happy as when simply an obscure monk, 
he had taught the doctrines of theology in a 
humble cloister/' 

Thus did the mind of the Pontiff support 
itself, as to his own individual fate ; but bitterly 
did he deplore the revived spirit of disa»^. He 
deplored it principally as lacerating the very 
boweb^ the very vitals of Catholic Christendom ; 
h» deplored it as impeding the return of the 
dissenters to the faith, whidi he till then had 
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loped, believing that some of the countries 
addicted to the doctrines of Luther were about 
to return to the bosom of the church* Of the Cal- 
vinists alone, who had wished to introduce 
democratical ordinances into the ecdesiasticid 
government, had he despaired, reputing them 
the most hardened in heresy. 

Such were at this period the tribulations oi 
Pius the Seventh ; but the time was fast apjntmch- 
ing in which his virtue was to be exposed to yet 
severer trials. Hitherto they had endeavoured 
to terrify him with soldiers — ^to watch him by 
spies— to intimidate him by seclusion — ^to agitate 
him by threats, and next, they assaulted him 
by the arguments and the persuasions of those 
who they believed were most likely to influence 
his deliberations, either from his regard for 
ancient friendship, or his respect for the character 
with which they were invested. The number 
of sees, which the Pope had for several years 
refased to fill up, had caused a deficiency in the 
number of the bishops, which was beginning to 
be severely felt throughout the Catholic com- 
munion, the condition of the dioceses growing 
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daily worse. In consequence of the refusal of 
the bidl of investiture, many sees were vacant 
in France, as well as in Italy and Germany ; 
other vacancies were daily occurring, and the 
episcopal order was in danger of extinction. 
Hie Emperor having by the concordat given con- 
firmation to the Romish doctrines, could not avoid 
recurring to the pontifical authority. He deter- 
mined, in the first instance, to employ the 
influence of Cardinal Caprara, Archbishop of 
Milan and Legate of the Holy See at Paris> 
whose pliability he well knew. The Cardinal 
wrote to the Pope, to beseech him to grant the 
bulls for the vacant sees to the bishops named 
by the Imperial ministers ; adding, that Napoleon 
consented to the entire omission of his own name, 
provided that he did not insert the clause ^de motu 
proprio', or some other equivalent. 

The Pope replied, <' that he was astonished that 
Caprara could propose measures to which it was 
evident that he could not reconcile his mind. 
Never had the apostolical clergy admitted similar 
proposals from the laity. In fine, to whom 
would the bulls be conceded, if he granted them 
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to the instances of the ministers? Were not 
they the Emperor himself, the organs of his 
decrees, the instrmnents of his power? After 
so many fatal innovations in religion made by 
the Emperor, of which he had so often and so 
uselessly complained ; after the vexations to 
which so many of the ecclesiastics of the ponti- 
fical state had been subjected ; after the exile of 
the bishops, and the major part of the cardinals ; 
after the imprisonment of Cardinal Pacca, after 
the usurpation of the patrimony of St. Peter; 
after having been himself attacked by armed men 
in the very penetralia of the pontifical palace; 
after having been conducted by force under a 
strict guard from one territory to another, in 
such a manner that the bishops of various places 
could not approach him, or speak to him, except 
in the presence of witnesses ; after so many 
sacrilegious acts, passi^, for the sake of brevity, 
over an infinite number, against which the general 
councils and the apostolical constitutions fulmi- 
nated anathemas ; what else could he have done 
except to conform himself, as was his duty, to 
the decrees of those councils, to the objects of 
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tfaoBe oonstituikms ? How then could he to-day 
acknowledge in the author of so many insults 
the right of nominating the bi8h<^ ? how 
consent that he should use it ? How could he 
act thus wiliiout making himself guilty of pre- 
varication, without contradicting his previous 
declarations, without giving serious scandal to 
the fiEUthful, and cause to believe that, prostrated 
and subdued by misfortune, he had become so 
abject as to be capable of betraying his conscience 
and of doing that which he had himself solemnly 
condapned? The Cardinal should weigh this 
malJker — should ponder on these arguments, not 
in the spirit of mere human wisdom, but pro8<* 
tràte in the sanctuary; then would he perceive 
how true, how incontrovertible they were. He 
called God to witness, how much in the midst 
of this cruel tempest he desired to fill the vacant 
sees of the church of Franoe,--<of that church, his 
best beloved, his supreme delight; with how 
much pleasure would he adopt any means which 
should permit him at once to fulfil his pastoral 
office, and his inviolable duties. But how could 
he act alone, how could he determine uncoun* 
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selled, in an affair of such importance? Ke had 
been deprived of all his counsellors, deprived 
of the power of communicating with them; 
not one was left to him wità whom he could 
consult in so thorny a matter. If the Emperor 
were truly affectionate towards the Cathdic 
cfaurdi, he would begin by a reconciliation with 
its head; he would do away the fiatai innovations; 
restore to the Pope his liberty, his throne, and 
his eflicers; he would restore to him, not Us 
possessions, but the patrimony of 8t. Peter ; he 
would restore to the church of the apostle, that 
pastor of whom she had been widowed from the 
days of the Savonese captivity; he would send 
him back the forty cardinals, torn from his bosom 
by his harsh commands; he would recall the 
exiled bishops to their diocese» As for himself, 
amidst all his great tribulations, he would 
earnestly and incessantly pray for the author c^ 
all their evils, beseeching the mercy of that Ood 
who holds all hearts in his hand; he would 
implore him to inspire the hard heart of Napo* 
leon with better councils : but if by the secret 
decrees of Him who is omniscient and omni- 
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potent» it were otherwise ordered^ he would 
weep for the misfortunes of the present hour, 
certain that none could impute blame to him. 

During this time Napoleon, in order to inti- 
midate the Pope, and to make him consent to 
his wishes, from the fear that if he did not he 
would act for himself, had convened an ecde* 
siastical council at Paris, summoning to it 
Cardinals Fesch and Maury, the archbishop of 
Tour^» the bishops of Nantes, of Treves, of 
Evreux, of Vercelli ; and Emery, the superior of 
the seminary of St Sulpice, at Paris. Through 
Bigot de Preameneu, the chief of the offi«- 
dality, a man of benevolent and moderate char-i 
acter, who, i^otwithstanding, acted with great 
warmth in this affair against the Pope, the 
Emperor proposed to them certain questions, on 
which they were to disclose their opinions. The 
greater part, if not all of these prelates, were 
adverse to the doctrines of Port-Royal; but 
fortune, and the ambition of Napoleon, had 
brought them to the distressing alternative of 
either giving sentence against the Apostolic See, 
\xi conformity to the doctrines of that famous 
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school» or incurring the displeasure of the 
Emperor. One only reply ought they to have 
given, which was, that if he replaced the Pope 
in the situation in which he was when the 
ooncordat was signed, and that if Pius then 
refused to grant the bulls, they would thereupon 
declare their opinions: but this they did not 
do ; for these were not the times of St. Ambrose. 
Certainly, if the Pope ought to be secured 
against princes in matters religious and spiri* 
tual, princes ought to be secured against the 
Pope in matters temporal and political. This 
was the end for which the Pope was require 
to grant the bulls of investiture in a given time, 
excepting such canonical impediments as might 
be objected to in the nominated bishops ; but the 
imprisonment of the Pope rendered all nego- 
dation impossible; and Napoleon desired not 
only to be independent himself, but also to 
dominate over others. The questions proposed 
to the ecclesiastical council were as follows: — 
<< Was. the head of the church invested with 
despotic authority ? Could the Pope, from 
temporal reasons, refuse his intervention in 
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spiritual affairs ? Was it beooming, that prelates 
and theologians chosen in the «mall places of 
the Roman territorjr» should judge of the intents 
of the universal church ? Was it not necessary 
that the Consistory, the peculiar council of the 
Pope, should be composed of prelates of all 
nations? If not, the Emperor had not united 
in his own person all the rights which had 
appertained to the kings of France, the dukes 
of Brabant, and the kings of Sardinia, the 
dukes of Tuscany, and others. Had the Empe^ 
ror Napoleon or his ministers violated the 
concordat ? Had they improved or deteriorated 
the condition of the clergy since the concordat ? 
If the sovereign of France had not violated the 
concordat, could the Pope capriciously refuse 
the investiture to the nominated bishops and 
archbishops, and thus suffer religion to be lost 
in France, as he had done in Germany, when 
the sees had been vacant for ten years. The 
government of France, not having violated the 
concordat, if the Pope, on his parf, refused to 
execute it, the intention of the Emperor was to 
ccmsider it as abrogated ; but in this case what 
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was it best to do for the benefit of religion?" 
To these demands, which especially regarded 
France and Italy, another was added for Germany ; 
^ the Emperor Napoleon, as being the most 
potent of Christian princes, the sovereign of 
Germany, the heir of Charlemagne, the Emperor 
of the west, the eldest son of the church, 
desiring to know what it was advisable for him 
to do for the benefit of religion in that part of 
Europe? Tuscany also requires a new division 
of dioceses ; and if the Pope refuses to give his 
eo-operation, what measures ought the Emperor 
to take? 

^* Lastly, the bull of excommunication had 
been printed and distributed throughout Europe. 
What measures was the Emperor to take in 
order to prevent the popes in times of disturb- 
ance and calamity from going into similar 
excesses, which were so contrary to the spirit 
of christian charity, to the honour and the inde- 
pendence of the throne?" 

In the mean time Napoleon, constrained by 
necessity— for the vacancy of the sees began to 
disturb the consciences of the devout, resolved^ 
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by the advice of those who were employed in the 
arrangement of ecclesiastical affairs, to employ 
a remedy, which it was thought would giye 
time to await a definitive arrangement with the 
Holy See. He had heard that on the death of a 
bishop, the episcopal jurisdiction was transferred 
to the chapter of the cathedral, and to that 
appertained the power of appointing vicars- 
general to rule the diocese during the vacancy of 
the bishopric Napoleon was further informed 
that by the ancient usages of France, the chapters 
on which, by the bishop's death, his episcopal 
power had devolved, could confer that same 
power on whomsoever the sovereign named to 
the vacant see. This last expedient was sug* 
gested to him by the ecclesiastical council ; but 
at the same time the council had tempered the 
proposition by declaring that the expedient could 
only be temporary, and ought to be adopted only 
in the last extremity; that solely to prevent 
the episcopal order from becoming extinct in 
France, ought the chapters to delegate authority 
to the nominees ; and that necessity ceasing, it 
behoved to return to more usual methods ; for 
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although these nominated and delegated bishops 
had power to rule the dioceses, they could not 
exercise all the plenitude of the episcopal autho- 
rity ; for if they had the jurisdiction they had 
not the ordination ; — that the instituted bishops 
could perform certain functions which the dele- 
gated bishops could not» although the salvation 
of the faithful and the full and perfect govern- 
ment of the dioceses required in them the fuU 
episcopal authority. Finally, it was not beconung 
that the bishops should long continue to govern 
the dioceses as simple delegates of the chapters ; 
greater dignity — ^greater independence was re- 
quired by the bishops, ere the proper fruits could 
be received from their ministry.'* 

This condition, that the bishops should act as 
delegates certainly militated against the incli- 
nations of Napoleon's arbitrary character ; for 
he wished that the heads in every branch of 
administration should be masters, not servants. 
Nevertheless, he deemed it important to gain 
time, and therefore he resolved to avail himself 
of the medium proposed by the ecclesiastical 
government until more favourable news should 
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reach him from Sai^ona. There were» both in 
France and in French Italy, diocseses which had 
been long vacant» and which were ruled by the 
vicars of the chapters. It was necessary for 
these vicars to resign, in order that the diapters 
should delegate the episcopal authority to the 
nominees of the Emperor, as there could not 
be two delegates. The Imperial government 
endeavoured to effect this, and hence arose 
circumstances of no small importance. Napoleon 
had nominated the prelate Dejean, the brother 
of one of his ministers, to the bishopric of Asti, 
in Piedmont ; the vicars appointed by the 
chapter refused, however, to resign. Enraged 
at this opposition. Napoleon decreed that the 
number of the canons should be reduced to six, 
that the benefices of the suppressed canons 
should be confiscated, and their contumacy pro- 
secuted as an act of high treason. Bigot de 
Preameneu intimated further that the Emperor 
had determined to confiscate the property of all 
bishoprics in which the seeds of rebellion sprang 
up. Napoleon had nominated Osmond, bishop of 
Nancy, a man of dignified manners, and of the most 
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polished eloqaence, to the see of Florence ; but 
the Pope wrote an imperatiire order to the vicars 
not to resign, declaring Osmond illegitimate by 
the canons. The natural consequences followed : 
Osmond Could never live in peace at fWence. 

Napoleon was destined by Heaven to suffer the 
mortification of having his peace disturbed in the 
very capital of his empire, by tìie prisoner of 
Savona. He had nominated Cardinal Maury 
archbishop of Paris, in lieu of Cardinal Fesch» 
who had been also nominated, but would not 
accept that flee ; and, charmed with the splendour 
of the see of Paris, Maury accepted the appoint- 
ment. The Holy Father received advice of this 
from Cardinal Dipietro, who, though exiled to 
Samur, had arranged an admirable police of his 
own. Pius immediately wrote a brief to the 
chapter of Paris, admonishing them of their duty, 
and censuring the culpable audacity of Cardinal 
Maury^ He pronounced him an intruder, and 
declared his temerity unpardonable. ^^He had 
disob^ed the sacred canons, the decretals of 
the popes, and all the laws of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline : the vicars were, therefore, to hold all his 
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to tbe Cardinal, and to en>»a him to desist £roai 
his rash enterpnae. 

Rovigo, who knew every thing, knew this : he 
told it to the Emperor. Napoleon was enraged 
at it In the first phiee, he caused Dastros to 
be suddenly arrested, and, according to custam^ 
consigned to the state prison. He then poured 
forth such reproaches and duch threats against 
Portalis, a counciUor of state, because the Pope's 
letter to Dastros had come under cover to him, 
that the poor youth returned to his own house, 
weeping and terrified. At Savona, affairs became 
pressing ; the police diligently searched the port- 
folios of the Pope's suite. They searched the 
defiJcs of Paolo Campa, Giovanni Soglia, Carlo 
Porta, the prelates Doria and Maggiolo, and 
lastly, they searched Andrea Morelli, Moiragfai, 
and Targhinl, cooks and valets. They found 
letters from the Pope, respecting the contro- 
versies at Asti, Florence, and Paris ; others 
frcttu Dipiètro, witibi petitions for dispensations, 
directions for the cooduct of the Romans, and 
descriptions and attestatioas of miracles. The 
iron gates of Fenestrella opened to receive 
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Morelli, Soglia, Moiraghi, and Ceccariiii, a sur* 
geon» and Bertoni, a valet. One Petroncini, a 
flerrant of Doria, was also pkoed in secret confine* 
ment. Porta escaped with a serious admonition, 
and an intimation that if he meddled in these 
matters again, it would be so much the worse 
for bim. Bwia was sent to reside with his own' 
family at Najdes, widi an imperative command 
not to presume to look behind him. Nor could 
Bipietro escape the Imperial wrath : arrested at 
Semur, his exile was changed to imprisonment. 

Having disposed of the inferiors, Rovigo and 
Napoleon consulted together as to what was to 
be done with the Pope. If the others had com-» 
mitted any fault against Napoleon, the .Pop? 
they thought bad committed yet greater, and 
£r<Mn him greater danger was to be apprehended. 
They could not comprehend how, amidst the 
thick darkness with which they had so carefully 
surroupded the pontiff, an aperture had been 
found through which a ray of light had pene-» 
trated. Hie prefect of Montenotte received 
some tokens of the Imperial wrath. Bigot de 
Preameneu began to thunder with the fiereesi; 
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rage against the Pope. ^ The . Emperor,'' he 
aaid» ^* knew that the Pope had writt^i to the 
chapter of Florence, not to confer authority on 
the archbishc^ he had nominated. His Majesty 
considered this action a serious offence ? Was 
the Pope then desirous of producing universal 
confusion? would he not even permit the dioceses 
to be for a time governed by the prelates whom 
the Emperor judged worthy of his confidence, 
and to whom, according to established usage, 
the chapters conferred the administration of the 
vacant sees? Could the Pope condemn a tem- 
porary arrangement, which it was in his power 
to end at any moment by granting the bulls? 
Did he believe that the Emperor would be 
subordinate to a chapter, so that a vicar whom 
the said chapter might have elected, should not 
require to be acknowledged by him ? and if not 
acknowledged, or if superseded, could he still 
preserve the right of exercising functions, at once 
temporal and spiritual? A bishop canonically 
instituted could not nominate a vicar-general, 
without the intervention of an Imperial decree ; 
were the chapters possessed of greater privileges 
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&an the bishops ? Would not the subjects of 
the Emperor who composed the chapters render 
themselves culpable if thejr chose another vicar 
than the one their sovereign indicated to- them ? 
Ought not a vicar so chosen to cease of himself 
to exercise the office for the peace of the diurch ? 
or if this motive — stronger certainly than the 
arbitrary will of the Pope» should not induce 
him to do BO, the will of the sovereign would 
deprive him of the power of acting, and if he 
constituted himself a rebel, he must bear the 
penalty of his rebellion* The Pope had seen 
the confusion which had been produced by the 
instructions — ^which he had no right to give/as to 
the form of an oath from a subject to his 
sovereign; nor could he possibly be ignorant 
of the consequences which might result from 
his letter to the chapter of Florence. No vicdence, 
no insult from the Pope would the Emperor 
suiSer to pass with impunity. He was, notwith- 
standing, ready to come to an agreement, if the 
Pope would write to him and inform him what 
his wishes were; but if, on tiie contrary; he 
persisted on one hand in leaving the church 
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wil^Kmi institated bishc^s, and on the other in 
interfering vrith thè canons» and exciting them 
to rebdlioa against their sovereign, his Majesty 
Would no longer acknoiHedge in these acts the 
functions of the pontificai goròfnmràt, whose 
spirit is peace and charity; he should ibr the 
Alture see under the most venerahle title onfy 
im arrogant enemy ; he should be oMiged to 
deprive him of the means of injuring, by iirter- 
dicting all communication with the dergy of his 
iempnre, and to isolate him as a dangerous 
personage. The prelate Doria could expect no 
other fate than that of Cardinal Pacca.** I know 
not from what impulse of respect these last words 
were made to threaten, not Pius, but Doria ; but 
they clearly intimated that what was said of 
Doria the Pope should apply to hitnself. 

When the affair of Dastros was discovered, 
the irritation of the government increased beyond 
measure. The Parisian ministry declared, that 
the letters of the Pòpe were a fountain ci 
rebellion; that he waved the torch of discord 
around; he talked of concord, and he excited 
disccNrd. The prefect of Montenotte was com? 
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manded by the Emperor himself to preyent 
die transmiflBion of all letters to or froai the 
residence of the Pope : he was also oominaaded 
to speak more resolutely to the Pope himseU; 
and to soimd in his ears, ^ (àat after the ezcom* 
mmiieation he had fulmiimted, after his conduct 
at Rome (in which he pendsted at Savona), 
the Emperor would treat him as he deserved: 
the age had become so enlightened, that it could 
clearly distinguish between the doctrines cf Jesus 
Christ, and those of Gregory the Seventh." 

Threats were followed up by acts: from spleen, 
and from the hope that terror would extort 
eoneession, the Emperor had commanded that 
all external pomp riiould be banished from the 
pontifical residence. These rigid commands were 
diUgen£ty executed: Prince Borghese dejnived 
the Pope of his carriages ; deprived him oi 
Sarmatoris, and of his other officers; suppressed 
every exterior mark of respect ; interdicted the 
use of pen and ink i intimated to him, by the 
order of the Emperor, that he was prohibited 
from commumcating with any church c^ the 
empire, or with any subject of the Emperolr, 
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alembic seen, lest it should call attention to the 
alchemist. Tbsy were commanded to put in 
practice every species of craft, every kind of 
atratagem, every aort of trick. They were to 
aorpasa in cunning (these were the veijworda 
of the letters) even the priests, not excepting 
the most mischievous and artful. They were 
especially to watch the road from Savona to 
Turin, for that was the infections quarter : they 
were carefidly to examine foot-passengers, and to 
scan them diligently. Pretexts are never wantii^ 
to evade suspicion: now they were in parsnit 
of a vagabond, now of a fugitive galley slave ; 
now were seeking a deserter, and now a con- 
demned thief; a slight excuse served to conceal 
the truth. In brief, the territory of Savona 
was desolated by the police. Wherever there 
were general assemblies of men of any rank or 
condition, high or low, the police endeavoured 
to enlist on the side of the government those 
who were most esteemed and most in repute 
for eloquence, instigating them to aflirm that ^ 
the Pope was wrong and the Emperor right; 
that Napoleon loved raligion better tiian Pius 
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did. Tbey intr^^ued alao to proeiiK tfie aid of 
the sacristies and the coafessioiials. The curates 
and the constitatioiial priests were given to 
understand that their obedience and submisrion 
should not remain unnoticed» or unrewarded. 
If any canon» or any regular who had returned to 
secular life, felt an emotion either of pity or com- 
punction, the precepts of self-interest were quickly 
sounded in his ears» and he was intimidated at 
once by hints of the loss of his pension, and 
of the omniscience of the police. If, despite of 
all this, any one proved rebellious, a residence 
was assigned to him which muiA diminished his 
refractory disposition. In fine, they courted the 
ecdesiastios in public and in private by every 
qpedes of courtesy, recommending those to die 
nmrigter of liie officiality who, by precept and 
example, most strenuoiuly advocated the doctrine 
of obedienoe, teaching that ail temporal pow» 
mmes from God, and that the goqiel enjoins sub- 
miasion to princes. They were required to imbue 
iheir flocks with ibe convictkm, diat the Emperar 
never deviated £rom the maxims which r^ulated 
his govenunent ; his boundless munificence always 
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rewardk^ those wbo fidthfiilly and ssealously 
served him; his inflexihle justice invariaUy 
panishiiig the cafamuuator» the rebel, and the 
diny^fTT^n^t^*' of schism and disoord. 

These were the measoies employed by the 
adherents of Nqpoleon to s^r^ate the Pope 
from mankind» and to prevent any one firom 
knowing or saying, ot doing, aught that mili- 
tated against his wilL The skill displayed was 
certainly exquisite; a fit study for him who 
desired only to govern in consonance to the 
despotism of his own uncontrolled sdf-will. 
The Emperor seeing that neither persuasion, nor 
threats, nor arts of intimidation, nor strict 
imprisonment, could bend the soul of the 
Pontiff, and believing that popular opinion would 
not, until every other method had previously 
been tried, admit of his making, by his own 
authority alone, so great an innovation as that 
by which the bishops of France, and of the other 
realms subject to him, should dispense with 
canonical institutions from the Apostolic See, he 
resolved to make a more efficient use of the 
'^stical ooimdl assembled at Paris. He 
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was persuaded, that an srmy of ecclesiastics of 
rank and learning would strongly operate on the 
minds of the people in his favour, in case a 
necessity should arise for bursting the ties which 
united the episcopacy of France to the Holy 
»ec« 

He was also resolved to adopt another mea- 
sure, to which he was chiefly instigated by 
the ecclesiastical council : this was to convoke a 
national council at Paris, in order to consider 
of the exigencies of the times, and to suggest 
the measures that might be most expedient in 
consequence. Besides the great authority of 
such a council, this measure was desirable, from 
the hope that the Italian bishops also would 
attend the assembly, they being for the most part 
imbued with the doctrines which had latterly 
chiefly flourished at Pistoja, and had been 
embraced throughout Italy by many learned 
canonists, and would pronounce sentence in favour 
of an opinion which, as far as concerned the 
succession of bishops, appeared conformable to 
the ancient usages of the primitive church. 

Having arranged these things, Napoleon, 
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secure of Hie result, ttamnlated the nationidi 
council to eonunence their task. The ooundU 
displaced great art in replying to questions 
which had been framed with yet greater art 
than their answers. To the query» whethar 
the government of the church was despotic» 
they answered, that it was not. In points of 
faith» the holy scriptures, traditiont and the 
decrees of councils furnished the rule; in points 
of disdpUne^ those that were universal were 
rc^gulated by the decrees of the universal church ; 
those that were peculiar, by the laws of parti- 
cular churches. This opinion of the council was 
well founded. They added, tliat the universid 
church, full of charity and condescension, had 
always respected each peculiar rule. Th^ argued 
that God had given to St Peter and his succe»* 
sors the primacy in honour and jurisdiction. But 
not proceeding beyond this gmeral proposilaon, 
the council did not descend to particulars, nor 
explain in what omsisted the primacy of jurisr 
diction; for in this the whole difficulty of the 
controversy lay. *^ God, at the same time," con- 
tinued the councillors, '^ gave to all the apostles 
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the privily of mliiig the churches^ sabordinata, 
however, to the chief of the apoetles, ftom which 
it resulted, that where this subordinatioD was 
not infiriaged, the snccessors of the Apostles had 
full commission to govern the church. 

They decided that the Pope could m>t refuse 
his intervention in spiritual affairs, on account 
of temporal causes, when these were not of such 
a nature as to prevent the free and Independent 
^cerdse of his spiritual authority. ''It was 
expedient for the Fape to have cardinals of all 
nations in the consistory, but it was not expedient 
to regulate the exact numbers ; as it was pr(^r 
to leave the pontiff some liberty in the election 
of his councillOTS. Nor on this pmnt could the 
decree of the council of Basle be exceeded, which 
prescribed the election of cardinals of all nations, 
as fkr as could conveniently be done, and as the 
choice of the most worthy individuals might 
admit of it.** But the council soon counter- 
vailed this opinion, by declaring, as the facts 
obliged them to do, ** that the Emperor had 
truly united in his own person aU the rights 
as to the election of cardinals, which had been 
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possessed by ihe kings of France, bjr the princes 
of Brabant, and by the sovereigns of Lombardy» 
Piedmont, and Tuscany." Prom this it must 
have followed, that, with the exception of the 
cardinals of the hereditary states of Austria (as 
the rights of Spain were soon also to be added 
to the rest), that Napoleon was entitled to 
nominate aU the cardinals. And thus the inde^ 
pendence of the Pope and of the consistory, if 
Pius were even to be reinstated in his temporal 
dominion at Rome, would have been a mere 
nullity. 

They pronounced that ,^^ the concordat had 
not been violated in any essential article by the 
Emperor." Here the prelates. found themselves 
in a serious dilemma; for they knew that the 
Pope had protested against the organic articles 
for France, and yet more strongly against those 
for Italy. They extricated themselves firom the 
difficulty, however, by opportunely discovering, 
that several of the articles pf which the Pope 
had complained were maxims and usages of the 
Gallican church. They answered that the con- 
dition of the clergy in France had been greatly 
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ameliorated since the concordat. This the pre- 
lates had every reason to declare ; nor did they 
on this point say so much, that much more might 
not have been said. 

To decide whether the Pope could of his own 
will refuse institution, the council entered into a 
long chain of argument; for in this consisted 
the very nucleus of the whole difficulty. ** The 
concordat they explained as a reciprocal contract 
between the head of the state, and the head of 
the church, by which each had bound himself by 
certain obligations to the other. It was also a 
treaty of the highest importance to the French 
nation, and to the Catholic church. By it his 
Majesty was invested with the same right of 
nominating the archbishops and bishops which 
the kings of France had first enjoyed through 
the concordat concluded between Leo the Tenth 
and Francis the First. It was reserved for the 
Pope to give canonical institution to the nominees 
according to the form prescribed for France, 
previously to the change of government ; but 
that the Pope ought to give investiture, not of 
his own arbitrement, but according to canonical 

VOL. II. s 
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regulations. By the terms of the concordat of 
1515 he was obliged to grant the bulls, or to 
declare the canonical reasons of his refusal. To 
suppose that he could arbitrarily and without 
any assigned cause, refuse the bulls, was to argue 
that he was not bound by any treaty, not even 
by that whidi he had solemnly ratified; and 
that he might break the faith which he had 
pledged to the Emperor, to France, to that whole 
church for which the concordat of 1801 had 
secured the protection of the most potent 
monarch of the earth. The Pope, they continued, 
knew these things, and acknowledged the truth 
of these madms ; but he denied the investitute 
for the reasons stated in his letter to Cardinal 
Caprara. These reasons were insufficient. The 
Emperor had not in any essential point infringed 
the concordat. As for political matters, it was 
not their province to judge of such: temporal 
concerns were of one nature, spiritual concerns 
of another. The Senatus-eonsultum, which 
united Rome to France, had not offended the 
spiritual authority of the Pope; nor was temporal 
dominion necessary for the exercise of the 
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pontifical functions^ The appropriation of Rome 
had not violated the concordat, nor had the 
concordat made any stipulation to secure Rome 
to the Pope. Not for a temporal prince, but 
for the head of the church, had this treaty been 
framed. The prince was no more; but the 
pontificate was still in being, and the pontifical 
authority untouched. The Pope might protest, 
he might demand his Roman states; but he might 
not enforce his protests and his demands by 
spiritual meaiis, or by excommuniisitions. The 
Emperor declared, that he desired no innovation 
in religion; he protested that he sought the 
execution of the stipulated conditions of the 
concordat; nor could the Pope from temporal 
reasons refuse to fulfil them. Clement the 
Seventh, when insulted by Charles the Fifth, 
had never proceeded to such an extremity." 
The prelates were now to speak of the viola« 
tion of the Pope's personal liberty, and of his 
segregation ; for of these injuries had Pius com- 
plained in his letter to Cardinal Caprara, and 
on them he principally grounded his refusal 
of the bulls : on this point, they touched with 

s 2 
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extreme brevity of esEpredsion, observing only, 
that the Emperor would easily perceive ^^all 
the force» and all the justice of the Pope's com- 
plaints/' Thus coldly did prelates of the Catholic 
church» prelates who held iheir sees under Pius» 
observe on the cruel case of the Pontiff. Their 
conduct on this point cannot be defended by 
any process of reasoning; for even granting» 
with regard to the canonical question» that the 
Emperor was right» and that the Pope wasr 
wrong» the single fact of the incarceration of 
the Pontiff rendered all deliberation on their 
part unjustifiable. The concordat^ which wa& 
in fact a treaty» argued the equality of the 
condition of the two contracting parties» and 
the power of free deliberation in both. But what 
freedom of deliberation could be enjoyed by a 
Pope in the condition of a prisoner? what 
equality existed between an incarcerated Pontiff» 
and the Emperor who barred his prison gates? 
The independence of princes should indubitably 
be secured» an impassable bulwark should be 
raised against the abuses of the papal poweir; 
and whosoever could accomplish erecting this^ 
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would deserve well of the Catholic world, liay, 
even of the whole human race. But the captivity 
of the Pope disturbed every thing, and, ere th^ 
canonical question was discussed, that of personal 
freedom should have been definitively concluded. 

The subject in dispute became the more 
thorny as the debate advanced. The prelates 
* declared, ** that they could not consider the 
concordat as abrogated; because it was not a 
mere personal matter between the Emperor and 
the Pope, but a treaty which constituted a part 
of the public law of France, and contained 
the fundamental prindples and rules of the 
Gallican churdi. Even» therefore, should the 
Pope persevere in refusing to execute his part, he 
was, nevertheless, called upon to perform the 
stipulations ; and if the supreme pontiff still 
refused to grant the bulls, this refusal should 
be protested against as illegal, and an appeal 
made to the Pope, better informed, or to his 
successor." Here the jirelates arrived at the last 
extreme; for whether the concordat were to be 
considered as abrogated, or as only suspended, a 
remedy in either case became necessary. ^ Seeing 
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then that the Catholic religion cannot auhast with- 
out episcopacy/ and that episoopacjr cannot exist 
withoat canonical io^titution^ nor without the 
imion of epwcopal jurisdiction and ordination ; 
apd seeing also that the Oallican càurch, so 
npble a portion of Catholic Christendom, had come 
into th^e fatal straits, not by any fault of her 
own ; she ought not, and she could not ahaa^m 
her own cause, nor supinely 0uhmit to her own 
destruction, without seeking the means of pre- 
servation ; and the jnrelates advised the Emperor 
to cause researches to be made into the usages ef 
the church, both in ancient and modem times, 
under similar drcnmstancee.'' They rqsresttited, 
that in the early ages of the church, faidiops 
were elected by the suffrages of the bishops 
of the same province, and the clergy and the 
people of the vacant church. The election 
received confirmation from the metropolitan ; and 
that for the metropolitan see itself, from the 
provindal council. In times posterior to these, 
the emperors and other Christian princes had 
largely participated in the nomination of the 
bishops; but by degrees the elections were 
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made without the co-opefation of the people 
or the clergy of the district; and the elections 
devolved on the canons of the cathedral church, 
dependent, however, on the consent of the 
prince, and the confirmation of the metropo- 
litan, or of the provincial counciL The disuse 
of these assemblies — ^the frequent contests that 
arose out of the elections — the difficulty of ter* 
minating them on the spot^-^the advantage that 
princes found in treating directly with the Pope, 
had introduced the customs of transfiorring these 
causes to the Holy See, and in this manner the 
supr^ne pontiff had gradually acquired the 
power of confirming the greater part of the 
Ushops. This was the state of things at the 
period of the coundl of Basle. The decrees of 
this council relative to the nomination and con- 
firmation of bishops, were accepted by the church 
of France, and confirmed by the pragmatic 
sanction of Bourges in 14S8. By these, election 
by the chapters was confirmed, and institution 
left to the bishops. Thus the pragmatic sanc- 
tion of Bourges had remedied the want of ponti- 
fical institution. About a century from that time, 
the concordat between Leo the Tenth and 
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Francis the First had been concluded. Nomina* 
tion by the king, was substituted for that of the 
chapters, and canonical institution was reserved, 
for the pope alone. In this manner had the 
power of institution been transferred from the 
metropolitans, or the provincial councils, to the 
supreme pontiff, and the election from the 
chapters to the supreme ruler of the state. 
** Now, therefore,** said the prelates, '^ waiving all 
further discussion, since the commands of neces- 
sity are imperative, and since the preservation 
of the Gallican church is not only recqmm^ided, 
but enjoined by every precept, divine and human ; 
if the Pope persisted in his refusal, it would be 
advisable to return to the ancient mie of the 
metropolitans — ^not in perpetuity or definitively, 
but transitorily, for a season only, until it might 
please Him who moves all hearts at his own 
good pleasure to turn that of the Pontiff towards 
this great, affectionate,^ and zealous church of 
France. The pragmatic sanction of Bourges 
must afford the remedy of the present evils. 
Serious and extreme as the measure might be, 
the prelates further recommended a national 
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council; they did not desire to anticipate the 
resolution of this council; but they presumed that 
in case that should decide on the revival of the 
pragmatic sanction, it would first conjure and 
supplicate the Pontiff to show sincere affection 
towards the Galilean church, and by restoring to 
her the bishops to restore her life ; yet, if neither 
prayers nor , supplications could overcome the 
obstinacy of the Pope, the council then, as a last 
resource to avoid utter destruction, should order 
the pragmatic sanction to be revived/' 

In the mean time, the doctrine of the advocates 
of the primitive discipline became daily more 
• widely diffused; and the Italian states, more 
especially, resounded with them. Those who 
had embraced these opinions believed that the 
time of their triumph had arrived ; they rejoiced 
in the diminution of the papal authority, and 
aflbmed, that the remedies proposed were not 
only salutary but indispensably necessary to the 
most unhealthy state (as they averred it to be) 
of the church. The remembrance of the trans- 
actions of 1801, and the proceedings of the 
national council of Paris of that year, had not 
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enlightened them as to the conduct and intefi- 
tioDS of Napoleon. ''The ejuscopal body, said 
they, represented the church, and would continue 
to represent her as long as they endured. In 
having endeavoured, in these latter days, to 
limit and diminish the divine power of the 
bishops, the popes had been guilty of a great 
offence. The power inherent in the episcopal 
order is immediately derived from Jesus Christ, 
and no human power can arrogate to itself the 
right of altering it. Never could the episcopal 
jurisdiction perish ; tHe councils antecedent to 
the year one thousand acknowledged, as true 
and legitimate bishops, those only who had been 
ordained by their respective metropolitans. Such 
was the decision of the councils of Nice, to the 
decrees of which so much respect was shown in 
those early and purest days of Christianity. 
The contrary doctrines had been introduced by 
the Lateran coimdls alone, which were almost 
the domestic councils of the popes. The metro- 
politans, in fine, ought to give jurisdiction to 
the bishops ; the attempt of the popes to arrogate 
it to themselves entirely, being a manifest 
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«surpation. Ood had given to Peter the 
primacy of honour ; and tàe supreme power of 
regulating and maintaining ia purity the disdj^ne 
and the faith of all the churches that compose 
the universal church belonged to them, but not 
the r^fat of jurisdiction in the case in point : 
the pover of jmrisdlction,' as fiar as concerns the 
transmission of the ecclesiastical authority, was 
plenary in every Mehop by right and divine 
ordinance, as fidly as it was in the supreme 
pontiff. Christ the Bedeemer had thus ordained, 
when he gave the bishops power to rule over 
the churches : this was required for the security 
of states» and for . the independence of the 
temporal power. Was it just and expedient, 
they demanded, and accordant to the divine will, 
tliat the popes should be aUe, by issuing an 
interdict, and refusing to continue the succession 
of the episcopacy, to disturb the consciences of 
the pious, and to convulse provinces and king- 
doms ? Was it not absurd to suppose, that God 
had not given to every social union the means 
of preserving itself in health and safety ? And 
what security, what safety could there be in a 
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state of dependence on a foreigner? Many 
and various had been the methods devised hy 
princes to preserve their own states from the 
dangers which threatened them hy the decrees 
of the Roman See ; now pragmatics, now appeals^ 
now concordats ; but all had proved insufficient, 
because the root ol the evil had been suffered 
to remain, that is, the ill^timate and excessive 
power of the popes. At every caprice of the 
See of Rome, a new swarm of perils and 
dissentions were put in motion; every fresh 
election of a pope excited alarm; a cardinal 
more or less in the consistory was sufficient to 
turn a kingdom upside down. It was now time 
to undo this hitherto inextricable knot ; the 
tyranny of Rome ought now to be prostrated 
when a prince who was potent above all others, 
desired to accomplish such a task. Were episco- 
pacy restored to its full dignity — ^to its ftdi 
power, this independence on the See of Rome 
would be the universal liberty; it would also 
secure the purity of the Catholic doctrine, because 
the mixture of temporal with spiritual concerns, 
which had been the source of innumerable 
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«scandals, and of a deplca*able schism» had been 

the work of Rome. If religion were entireljr 

spiritual', and did not disturb the peace of states, 

or give occasion for the malicious to censure her, 

she would have more influence; and even those 

who did not yield her allegiance would not 

refuse to grant her their respect The Catholic 

communion unceasingly deplored the loss of 

Germany, the loss of England : this lamentable 

dismemberment was solely to be ascribed to the 

preponderance of Rome, to the usurpations of 

the popes, and to their cupidity in temporal 

matters. They ought, therefore, to return to 

that system which, established by Christ and 

by the apostles, had endured for so many 

centuries in the primitive church, which 

the most pious, the most learned, the most 

exemplary, had inculcated, and, with the 

most zealous affection, ^espoused as their own. 

From this alone could religion derive purity, 

states security. The honoured memories of 

licopold and Ricci were still fresh, especially in 

Italy ; and not a few of the ecclesiastics there, 

even of the first rank, and as superior, too, for 
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their learning and virtue, fallowed tìieir foot* 
stqMS, and supported the same doctrines, not from 
ambition, nor from the desire of servile compii* 
ance towards him to whom all men, especially 
their adversaries, were become servile; but 
from sincere conviction, fit>m the desire of 
restoring the ancient constitution of the chtirch, 
such as they believe it to have been,— K)f reforfn- 
ing abuses, of restoring and confirming the liberty 
of princes, which was infringed by the immo- 
derate power of the church." 

The diffusion of these doctrines pleased 
Napoleon, because he thought that they afforded 
him an opportunity of intimidating the Pope, and 
excited hopes of reducing him to obey his will r 
not were they displeasing to the lovers of inde- 
pendence amongst the bishops and archbishqps^ 
This Roman yoke already b^;an to feel irksome 
and intolerable to them, and they exulted in the 
idea of becoming popes themselves. As far as 
the ecclesiastics of his dominions were concerned, 
every thing went on to the satisfection of 
Napoleon. 

The Pope triumphed, not only by constancy. 
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but b^ misfortunes, whidi always appeal to the 
hearts of men ; nor were his theologians silent, 
although Napoleon had endeavoured to put a 
rough bridle in their mouths. They defended 
the Apostolical See, not only against the doc- 
trines of Port-Royal and Pistoja, but against the 
allegations of the ecclesiastical coundL ** Christ/' 
they asserted ^ had founded on Peter the whole 
edifice of religion ; to him had given the primacy 
of honour — the primacy of jurisdiction : by him, 
and by him alone, could the authority of the church 
be transmitted and transferred to others. Christ, 
the Saviour, had in truth appointed the bishops to 
govern the church, but not of themselves, or inde* 
pendently of Peter, but by his mandate, and under 
his controul. Peter was the fountain from which 
flowed all ecclesiastical power. From the necessity 
of the times in those early ages, in the midst 
of adverse religions, of continual persecutions ; 
amidst a people masters of the world, and who 
adored other gods; amidst so many differing 
nations; amidst the vast extent of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe ; the first apostles by divine, 
and afterwards the bishops by apostolical insti- 
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tution, bad used their authority Without the 
express mandate of St. Peter, yet with hi9 goii« 
fient ; for it was not to be believed, that in order 
to support so great a weight, the apostles and 
their successors should not have agreed by com^ 
mon consent, to grant the different provinces to 
one or to another, to avoid confusion and contests. 
Notwithstanding this, it was incontrovertible 
that Peter had an ordinary and perpetual, 
the apostles an extraordinary mandate, which 
was to end with themselves, or with their 
immediate successors, — ^he a mandate for the stable 
foundation and perpetual government of the 
church; they a temporary mandate, adapted to 
the necessities of the times : this necessity ceasing, 
the authority distributed amongst .the apostles 
and their immediate successors, returned to the 
common fountain, that is to say, to the successors 
of Peter. Thus the church, sprung from one 
alone, returned to one alone, — ^a wonderful and 
divine dispensation. Even in the most remote 
antiquity, evidences of the transfer of the authority 
of Peter to the other rulers of the church are to 
be discovered. The metropolitan dignity itself 
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confirms this truth ; for in those early times» the 
Christian world Was divided into east and west ; 
there were two metrc^litan sees in the first, 
Alexandria and Antioch ; one in the second» Rome. 
The two oriental metropolitans gave to the bishops 
of their respective provinces the ecclesiastical 
mandate, that is, ordination and jurisdiction, con- 
fiexring the office, and assigning its locality. The 
metropolitan of the west, the successor of Peter, 
did the same to the bishops of the west ; but the 
former had originally received their power from 
Peter ; for Peter had himself governed the church 
of Antioch, and had appointed his successor in 
its government, when he had come to found and 
to rule over the church of Rome. As to the 
church of Antioch, Peter bad sent his disciple, 
St Mark, to govern it ; but if the origin shows 
the authority, so do particular circumstances con- 
firm it; because the Roman pontiffs, successors 
of St. Peter, sent the pall, in token of the 
conferred authority, to the eastern metropolitans. 
These metropolitans sought to receive the com- 
munion from the Roman pontiff, and without 
obtaining this communion, they did not consider 
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thenn^l ves to be ìegitìmAtè. The RonifOi pontift 
, were known to have at times deposed tbe metrò- 
politanfi^ or, as they were afterwanh called^ patri- 
ardisoftheeast. According to tbe Bonmlawyen 
ìéU these ditnimstances demokMtrated the superi- 
^Mrity of Rome from the eaiiiest ages; from whidi 
itfe to be deduced the kidependence and the perpe- 
tuity of fhe mandate giren to the popes, and the 
dependence of the metrc^olitans as only dd^^ates. 
From this it follows, that since all spiritual aiitho- 
rity consists in the feculty of transmitting the 
mandate of 'Christ, the right of confirming and of 
institnting all tlie bishops of the diurch is 
supreme and divine, consequently inalienaMe and 
uncdntrollable, and not subject to intermptiott, 
restriction, or Cessation. No power whaterer, 
not even the churdb, could diminish it. If any 
modification had ait any thne been introdnoed, 
especially in the primitive ages, it had taken 
place by the determinbtion or with the ccmsent 
of the supreme pontiff." 

Then, as to France in particular, the Roman 
theologians asserted the transmission of the man- 
date of St. Peter to the church of that realm, to 
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he much mare manifest than in «up oHusr what* 
erer ; hecaase the popea» m TtgHtdBi thait.tibwrah. 
woe not tmlf popes» biH^ netcopoitena». heui; 
die mdaropolitana of the n^eat ; and if «ay par* 
ticular jnatcQpoHtan had been oreatad. for tha 
better government of Uie chureh thrMgh m 
vide a province, he was created hy the pontificial 
antJbiorìtf. Of the nominatioii and institnCion of 
UabopB made by the popes in the foiir Gaida» 
ei^n without the int^vention of the metropoli- 
tans» or of the legal authority itsdf, examines 
are to he found ; and» if examples ci ncnninatkn, 
i£ ^depositions also ; which proves the fulness of 
the pontifical authority in France, in every 
pedod/' 

Ifor did the defenders of the Apostolical See allow 
SMxre weight to the arguments adduced firom the 
pragmatic sanction of Bom^es. ^'For this they 
esteemed wholly invalidi from the essential defect 
of its origin» having been» as they said» concerted 
and published by the incompetent and secular 
authority of the king. If they pronounced it 
null from the view of its origin, they were further 
bound to maintain more strongly its nullity by 
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a decree of the univeraal church ; for the fifth 
Latenm council had abrogated and annulled it, 
and had further declared it schismatic. But, 
even allowing that it were not defective in its 
origin, and that all might be referred to eccle- 
siastical authority, that is, to a national council 
of France; can the authority of a national 
council supersede that of a general council ? Can 
the decision of a part have greater weight than 
the decision of the whole? Does infallihilitjr 
belong to particular and not to the ecumenical 
councils ? Has the Galilean church herself — have 
the clergy of 1682, gone to sudi excesses as to 
have maintained a proposition so monstrous? 
has it not, on the contrary, definitively declared 
that infallibility resides in the universal council 
and the Pope conjoined ? If this be true, as most 
true it is, how can the proposition be maintained 
that the pragmatic sanction of Bourges is not 
schismatic ? How can the clergy of France sup- 
port this without contradicting themselves ? The 
Lateran censures proved the error of the eccle- 
siastical council, and the necessity of the pon- 
tifical mandate to confer episcopal jurisdiction. 
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Further, the concordat between Leo the Tenth and 
Francis the First, abolished the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, nor conld it in any manner be resuscitated. 
The council of Trent, that is, the universal 
church, had approved the concordat itself, and 
had solemnly pronounced the pontifical authority 
to be indispensible for the canonical institution 
of bishops. Nor does it avail to assert, that the 
council of Trent was not accepted in France as 
to discipline ; for the immortal mandate of the 
successors of St. Peter is not a rule of discipline, 
but is a divine institution, and therefore apper- 
taining to doctrine. Besides this, it was only 
the King of France, that is, the secular power, 
that refused to accept, in other words, to publish 
the council of Trent, whilst the Oallican clergy 
accepted it truly, and continually urged the 
Kings of France to publish it." 

^^ Nor," continued they, ^^ is the allegation of 
necessity more valid ; because it is evident, that 
even in a case of necessity, the power of admi- 
nistering an extraordinary remedy is requisite, 
such being administered; without such power, 
that which is proposed as medicine, inust be in 
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fàiet, ottienrise^-^ poisoii that would oocaridn 
dfiMtli--4iot lift. Now, certainly, the GMHcan 
clergy do net poraese the faculty of modifyisg, 
still lens of atmul&ng that which, euppoelug even 
that it were not of divine institution, hae been 
dedai^» defined, and decreed by the universal 
church. In eimilar cases, we must not expect 
to procure a remedy for ourselves, but must 
wait till we receive it from Providence. 

^ The prelatefi of the ecdesiastical council aasert 
that the government of the church is not despotic, 
that the Pòpe must conform to the canons ; and 
they appeal fot this to the councils. But when 
the Pope, in the fulfilment of that concordat, 
which, without having any regaivl to the canons, 
he made with Napoleon, had exercised an usual 
and unheard of authority, and, notwithstanding 
the councils, even the general oouncUs, aa he 
himself declarea, had deposed without any accu- 
eation or i^ooess, all tàe bishops of the entire 
kingdom of IVance; tiiese éame pt^kites who 
ère now so jealous of the Oallican libeities, did 
not then invoice these libertiefr«'-4hey did not 
Complain of papal despotism«-they did not appeal 
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to 9 council ; ^ut moat complacently, most 
willingly» 4id they take the seats of the deposed 
eede^iafi^jcs; wd now they employ that authority 
which the Pppe, to the prejudice of those whom 
th^y 9nper9eded, had given to them, to assault 
idm, an4 to teach that nò power is independent 
of the canons. They did not then demand a 
general coundl, nor the assent of the church, 
when power, wealth, and honours were in 
question* But if then they erred, and if the 
canons xe inviolahle, if the Gallic^n liberties s^a 
inviolable, they must now submit to the charge 
of ignorance, to avoid the character of impostors, 
tànceiroim their error and participation, there 
has not beei^ in the churdi of Fr^cp for ten 
years back any legitimate jurisdiction ; and all 
the bishops and all the curtites have been intru- 
ders. By their adherence to the concordat, they 
renounced their liberty, and im;pUcitly adcnow- 
ledg?d the superiority of the Pope over the 
eaitfyns ; they acknowledged his infallibility ; and 
now they raise their audacious heads against 
this same Pope, whose power they had thus so 
. loudly proclaimed. Do they then think that the 
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Pope, according to the dictates of their cupidity 
and ambition, must now condemn that which 
he had approved, and now approve that which 
he had condenmed ? They complain of the arbi* 
trary proceedings of the Pope. Do they think, 
then, that on the face of the wide spread earth, 
their Emperor, to whom they offer so mudh 
adulation, is alone to be invested with absolute 
power ? The Imperial caprices they welcome— 
the decrees of the Pope they reject; they are 
the enemies of their blameless chief; they are 
the sycophants of their tyrant; they prjsfer an 
excommunicate to a Pope.* 

'* Even if the Gallican liberties be granted to 
the extent demanded, does it therefore follow 
that out of France that system should be binding 
on others? Let it be in force in France, if such 
be the humour of the nation and the clergy; but 
by what right, with what justice, can it be 
transplanted to Italy ? Was it for Italy that the 
clergy of 1682 made their stipulations ? Who 

* The Translator has here omitted some paragraphs of the 
original^ as they contain only lengthy repetitions of arguments 
already more than once fully detailed. 
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commands this act ?*— who executes it ? — a decree 
of Napoleon» a senatus-consultum of his adhe* 
rents. Then> because Napoleon declared that he 
wished Turin» Genoa, Milan» Florence» and Rome» 
to become subject to the Galilean laws» and the 
decrees of the assembly held at Paris in 1682 ; 
then immediately such became the law in these 
provinces. Where did Napoleon receive the 
inandate» on which to disturb ecclesiastical affairs 
in Italy» especially in Rome? And \vho shall 
dare to say» that his» if but a civil decree, is to 
effect ecclesiastical changes ? 

^^ Much has been said» and is daily repeated»" 
continued the advocates of Rome» *' of the a^use 
of the pontifical authority. Certainly» those 
pontiffs have erred who have disturbed king« 
doms for temporal matters; as those princes have 
erred» who have agitated them for spiritual con* 
cems: on which side the greater blame should 
Test» this is not the place to say ; history charges 
herself with the sentence. But in fine» what 
danger did there appear to be» that Pius, the 
Seventh would abuse the power of institution» 
to disturb the tranquillity of France ? How could 
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the idea ever occur to his mind of afflictiiig Nap^ 
leoM^s Franw Ì how could it occur to him who^ 
in ÌÙA declimng age» over ru^ed mowtaipa» ia 
the harshest season pf the year, against the wiabaa 
of the soyerfiAgna of Europe, againat the opinion 
of manjr cardinals» txad travelled even to Pans 
to crown him? What grounds had Pius given 
for the belief that he desired to assume in France^ 
or elsewhere, an intolerable domination? They 
say, ^ look to the future ;' but to judge of the 
future, it is necessary to consider the past : ^ look 
then to the past," and it will be seen where the 
intolerable domination nmy be found. Nor is 
ecclesiastical liberty spoken of hepe, because this 
discourse must be offensive to tb^ energy who 
desire to yield It up a prey to the empire. Let 
us only observe what would become of them, 
•if nomination should belong to secular prinees, 
and institution to the metropolitans or other 
subjects of the said princes. Pontifical institor 
tion corrects regal nomination. If princes unit0 
both powers, one directly in their own tight» th^ 
other indirectly through the medium of subject 
prelates, religion must becomes sMJbserKieiit to 
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them in cases adverse to her interests even in 
matters of &ith : no alternative then would 
remain to her ministers but to incur the abomi*». 
nation of heresy» or the tortures of martyrdom. 
Pius the Seventh resists an insupportable 
tyranny : the church will for ever be his debtor» 
nor princes less; for if the Pope succumb» 
Ohristianity*--the worid is enslaved: the Pope 
combats for the liberty of all/' 

At this time the conspiracy which had been 
contrived against a captive Fope b^n to disco- 
ver itself: soldiers and spies did their part at 
Savona; prelates prepared to perform theirs at 
Paris: they were fifteen in number» cardinals». 
archUAops, and Ushops ; of cahUnals^ Fesch» 
Maury» and Caselli» the archbishopi of Tours» 
Toulouse» and Malines» the bishaps of Versailles» 
^ Savona» of Oasalle» of Quimper» of Mont- 
pellier» of Troyes» of Metz» of Nantes» of IVeves» 
to whom may be added the b»faop of Faenza. 
like Eimperor eommanded them to send a depu- 
tation to Savona» in hopes of moviifg the Pepe : 
they elected the archhishop of Tours» the bisbofiB 
of Nttites and Treves. The national €Miicil» 
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convened at Paris for tbe 9th of June, which 
was another part of the Imperial engine of 
intimidation, was held in readiness to propose 
to the Pope the terms of the agreement dictated 
by the Emperor. Napoleon commanded the 
deputies to declare to the Pope the convocation 
of the council, and the alnrogation of the concor- 
dat, as he, one of the contracting parties» 
refused to observe the conditions ; and that, as 
before the concordat of Francis the First, bidiops 
would, in future, be instituted according to the 
forms prescribed by the ooundl, and approved 
by the Emperor. Notwithstanding this^ Napo- 
leon gave the prelates power to negodaté al 
Savona ; but tins power was to be used only in 
case they found the Pope disposed to treat. Two 
distinct and separate conventions were to be 
made : by the first, the institution of the bishops 
was to be secured; and by this, the Emperor 
consented to return to the stipulations of the 
concordat, with this difference, however^ that the 
Pope was to grant institution to the bishops 
already named ; and in future, if the Pope did 
not institute the nominees in three months from 
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the date on which he was informed of their 
nomination, the nomination was to be commu- 
nicated to the metropolitan» who was to give 
institution to the suffragans; in like manner 
they were, when necessary, to institute an arch* 
bishop. By the second, the Emperor wished 
to regulate general affairs, the following condi- 
tions being absolute: — ^the Pope might return 
to Rome if he would consent to the oath 
prescribed by the concordat ; if he refused this 
oath, he might reside at Avignon, there to 
enjoy regal honours, and a revenue of two 
millions; to receive the ministers of all the 
Christian powers; and, finally, to exercise full 
and perfect freedom in the government of 
spiritual concerns ; but all under the express 
condition, that he was to do nothing in the 
empire contrary to the four articles of 1682. 
If the Pope accepted these conditions, the Empe^ 
ror proposed much for his future advantage, and 
made many proffers :" he would willingly incline 
to an agreement with the Pope, as well for the 
free exercise of his spiritual functions as for 
the creation of new bishoprics in France and in 
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the Netherlands ; he would use eveiy effort to 
proteet the religious ordws of the holf land; 
would rebuild the holf scjiulchre ; wo^ foster 
the missione ; would regulate ibe datary; wouM 
restore the papal archives. But iist» «id above 
all, the deputies w^re entirely ie wtthhold all 
hope from the Pontiff of recovering the temporal 
sovereignty of Rome: they were to make him 
understand that the council was convened, and 
that the church of France was competent to do 
all that the good of the souls committed to her 
charge, and the inta*e8ts of religion, might 
require." 

Napoleon must have felt extraordinary confi- 
dence in himself, in the prelates, and in the 
effect of force, if he could persuade himself that 
a Pope could fall so low 98 to consent to 
return as a subject to that place where he had 
reigned as a sovereign; and consent to swear 
obedience and fidelity to the £mperor Napoleon, 
by that same form of oath which he had him- 
self, as a sovereign, so lately interchanged with 
Napoleon, in mutually binding the treaty 
between them ; that he should consent to bind 
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hhnself by Ae oMigatioa of an oath to «enre 
him as an informer and a spy, not even eziceptii^^ 
tiie secwts of the confessionai. That Napolom 
«hcmld have made this proposition, no man will 
.wonder ; but that prelates, bearing tiie name of 
Catholics, should have aòoepted the office of 
announcing it, if it excite our astonidiment, 
moist still more strongly excite indignation. 

Hie ecclesiastical deputies reached Savona 
with all those matters well digested, and with 
% permission from the ministet of the officiality 
to communicate with* the Pope ; for' otiierwise 
"they could not have approached him. They 
jMTèsented themselves in the most respectful 
maimer, and laboured 2sealously to gain his 
favour ; and they were received with the utmost 
graciousness, and enta^ the following day on 
their mission. Objecting always tlie difficulty 
arising from his imprisonment, Pius replied, 
that he would make no decision, nor grant any 
bull, until he was restored to liberty; for, in 
hi3 situation, deprived of his natural counsellors, 
deprived of his* theologians, deprived of books, 
of paper, and of pens ; deprived, in fine, of his 
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confessor, whom he had in vain demanded» he 
could neither inform himself as to the qualifi- 
cations of the nominees, he could not even inquire 
into, much less concede any thing. Notwithstand- 
ing ihi3 first warmth on the part of the Pope» 
the prelates entertained hopes of gradually 
persuading him, either from the irksomeness of 
his present situation, from fears for the future, 
or from despair of the possibility of operating 
any change in the fortunes of Napoleon, to 
relax, in some degree, from the resolutions he 
had made, and to consent, at least in part, to 
the demands which were made. The n^od- 
ation was artfully conducted by the delc^tes, 
and still more artful were the principles on 
which the Emperor founded it. The whole 
importance of the matter consisted in securing 
the institution of the bishops in p given time, 
if not by the Pope, by an acknowledgment of 
the authority of the metropolitans to grant 
confirmation : it was also of great consequence 
to induce the Pope to treat with Napoleon, as 
that would imply his being absolved from the 
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excommunicatioii, if not explicitly, at least by 
inference from the fact itself. 

Assailed and importuned on every side, Pius 
retracted hid declaration, that he would not 
treat till he was set at liberty, and began to 
explain his intentions. The oath he decidedly 
refused; but as for the four propositions, he showed 
himself not averse to the first, though he rejected 
the other three as censurable ; declaring, that '* the 
church wotdd pronounce him a vile traitor, 
overcome by the weariness of captivity; that 
his nùne Would be debased by an act which 
would be to him the cause of incredible 
affliction; but for the love of jpeace, he would 
do nothing contrary to their import. Goniing to 
the principal object of the negociation — that 
of the investiture, he exclaimed against the term 
of three months as too short to admit of any 
investigation into the merits of the nominees: 
in such a case the Emptor would be the sole 
judge of the qualifications of the bishops ; and 
in the end the metropoUtans would sit in judg-^ 
ment on the refusal erf the Holy See. Tlii« 
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change was too great ; nor conld a poor old man, 
like him, presume to make it without advice. 
He also represented strcmgly and earnestly, 
tibaat it was impossible for him to resign his 
more inmiediate rights over the bishops of Italy ; 
that his conscience was repugnant to it; that 
other sovereigns would demand the same prero- 
gatives, and enforce the same restrictions : the 
nominations of persons unworthy of filling the 
sees might occur, of men suspected of errors 
in morals or faith; the apostolical would no 
longer be ike Holy See ; the mandate given by 
God to St. Peter would perish; and antfchy 
would prevail in the church, which would be 
entirdy governed by the secular power." 

The «Eelegates represented to him tibe immi^- 
nent danger of the diurch, tihe irreparable loss 
of the prerogatives of the Holy See, the 
sufferings of all his adherents ; Pius, raising 
his eyes to Heaven, imploringly ejaculated 
<< Patiencér He again riepresented to the pre- 
lates, iàat his conscience foriiad his acquiescence; 
that the head of the dmroh was in bonds, and 
isolated from all counsel. The delegates resolved 
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to make aapther attempt to ov/ercome tb^ 
scnoples, and the resolution of the Pope : they 
untreated the bishop of Naptes^ ^B being more 
deeply versed in canonical law, and more deter- 
mined in hjis opinions on these matters than 
his colleagues, to compose a memorial to be 
presented to his Holiness. He accordingly wrote 
the required address in French, and the bishop 
of Faenza translated it into Italian: the sub- 
stance of his reasoning was, that since Napoleon 
would not yield, the Pope must of necessity 
yield to him. The deputies, in fine, earnestly 
recommended Pius to grant the clause regard- 
ing the metropolitans, affirming that there was 
no necessity either for protracted discussion 
or for counsellors, to decide whether the Holy 
See should keep or lose for ever the institu^ 
tion of the bishops of France ; and by this 
name, they understood not only those of the 
ancient kingdom, but of Italy, of Piedmont, 
of Parma, ci Tuscany, and of the Roman state 
itself. In conclusion, they offered that his 
Holiness should see any prelate who might be 
in some of the neighbouring places, and in 
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whom he could confide ; and they specified 
Spina, as if in these times, and within the walls 
of Savona, any one could be free, or could freely 
give advice. 

The mind of the Pope began now to be affected 
by the reasoning of the delegates, by the weari- 
ness of captivity and seclusion, and by the 
prospect of future evils; and al^ough he stfll 
vacillated, now more accommodating, and now 
drawing back, he began to be less averse to treat 
with them on the clause of institution. He desired 
only to extend to six months the time allowed 
jnior to the institution by the metropolitans, the 
Emperor to be also bound to nominate within a 
definite time ; as if, should such necessity be im- 
posed on the Pope, and not on the sovereign, the 
equality between the two parties would be de- 
stroyed. The delegates admitted the justice of 
this stipulation ; for if the uninterupted succession 
of the episcopacy was to be secured against the 
Pope, it was not less to be secured against the 
sovereign. 

There yet remained the impediment of the 
excommunication, by which the Emperor was 
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excluded from the church. The delegates, at this 
period of the negodation, perceiving the Pope to 
be inclined to vacillate, for they had learned in 
the Napoleonic school to discern those favorable 
moments of weakness in which to drive on a con-^ 
dusion ; and fearing to exdte the displeasure of 
the Emperor, if they did not fully execute his 
commands at Savona, they all simultaneously 
assailed Pius, pressing him and urging him on 
every side. "What description of act,** they 
demanded, " was this excommunication ? It was 
not, nor ever could be, authentic in France; 
France would never depart from the maxims of 
her church. It had been productive of the worst 
effects to tibose communities, and abo to those 
individuals who were the most strongly devoted to 
the Holy See ; all had lamented it as highly pre^ 
judidal to the Pope, to the church, to the cardi* 
nals ; not only to the red, but also to the black, 
as they called the imprisoned and exiled cardi- 
nals ; they had never ceased to communicate 
in divinis with his Majesty ; they had diaunted 
the Imperial victories ; they had celebrated every 
festival in the Imperial chapel." The Pope 
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already hesitated ; and to force him at once to a 
decision, the delegates demanded an audience to 
announce to him their immediate departure;— 
** Well ought he io consider the impending evils ; 
he alone would be responsible to God and man ; — 
through his means the wounds of the church 
would be rendered insurable ; — if they once set 
out the council would do Jts olffice: — ^he would 
have unwelcome news from Paris." 

Attacked, in fine, on every side, and separated 
from all intercourse with the world, the Pòpe 
promised to come to an agreement, the import of 
which was, — ^**That his Holiness, taking into 
consideration the wishes and the wants of the 
diurches of France and Italy, represented to him 
by their deputies, and desirous of demonstrating 
by a new act his pàterìial affection towards the 
said churches, would give canonical institution to 
the nominees of his Majesty, in the forms defined 
by fhe concordats of France, and of the kingdom 
of Italy ; that he had resolved to extend by a new 
concordat those same regulations to the churches 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza ; that he would 
consent to insert a clause in the concordats, pro- 
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nàisiiqg to forward the bulls of institutioii to the 
bishops nominated by his Majesty, in a certain 
determinate time, winch he thought could not be 
less than six months ; and in case that the bulb 
were delayed for mOTe than six mcmths from any 
other cause than the unworthiness of the nomi- 
nees, he would inirest the metropditan of the 
vacant dliuitch with authority at the expiration of 
the six months, to give institution in his name, or, 
failing hbn, the most ancient bishop of the ecde- 
siastical province. His Holiness further stated 
that he was induced to make these concessions by 
the hope conceived from the communicatioas of 
the deputed Inshops, that they would cfoi the way 
to concord, and restore peace and order to the 
church — restore to the Holy See the freedom, 
the independence, and the dignity which became 
her.** An addition was made to the instru* 
m^it containing these promises, — ^which the de- 
puties affirmed was by his consent, the Pope 
averring <m the contrary that he was surprised 
into it,— -of an article conceived in these terms ; 
*' That the arrangements relative to the govern- 
ment of the church and the exercise of the 
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pontifical authority should be the matter of a par- 
ticular treaty» aud that his Holiness was disposed 
to n^odate^ as soon as his counsellors and his 
liberty should be restored to him.** 

Reflecting on the magnitude of the concessions 
he had made, and all his doubts retumipg to his 
Hund, Pius could obtain no sleep through the whole 
of the night: the appended clause, especially, 
disturbed his peace, he fearing that it obliged 
him to come to a negodation, treaty, or compro^ 
mise, respecting the. government cff the church, 
even in the spiritual part. Therefore,, on the 
following day, taking the pen into his own hand, 
(for he . was allowed the use of pen and ink for 
the negociation) he added to the writing the^e 
words : ** That with surprise he had seen annexed 
to the draught of the demands which had been 
made,, the words * diverse arrangements,* with 
those which followed to the end of the article.? 
Still writing with his own hand, be continued, 
''that the said demands hadbeeu admitted hj 
him neither, as a treaty, nor as preliminaries, but 
solely to demonstrate his design to conform to 
the provisions of the church of France itt a 
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future time. When the subject should have been 
well considered, that could be settled in a stable 
manner; but now he obliged himself transitorily 
to make these said provisions, and in ease that 
they could not be realised or approved, he bound 
himself to treat.of some other stipulations.'^ This 
protest not satisfying the mind of the pontiff, 
he. summoned the prefect, and Lagorse, a 
gendarme of the pontifical palace, positively, 
affirming to them that he had not admitted the 
last, phrase of the writing agreed to between 
him and the bishops. He further declared to 
them, that not having slept all die night pre- 
vious to the day of that negodation, he had been 
as if half intoxicated, and that, consequently, he 
was not. on that day capable of making any 
promise. Finally, he did not consider himself 
hound by any treaty, nor by any preliminary of 
a treaty; aud this he desired to be fully under-* 
stood, because he did not wish to be obliged to 
cemonstratQ ou the subject, nor to wear an 
appearance of a breach of faith. If it should 
become necessary, he would, however, raise his 
voice against it ; and he wished it to be well 
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understood that nothiiq^ on his part had been 
definitively ccmcluded. It was of litUe oonse* 
quenoe to the delegated bishops whether this 
addition were cft were not agreed to l^ the 
Pontiff» for the pith of the matter was the 
institufion to be given by the Pope, or» in case 
of delay on his part» by the metropolitans. There- 
fore» they willingly consented to cancel the 
appendix» and sent the document to the minister 
from Turin. 

The deputies announced to the Imperial govern- 
ment» with no small pleasure, the concessions 
made by the Pope ; at the same time declaring 
that it appeared impossible to persuade the Holy 
Father to promise in writing that he would not 
attempt any thing against the three last pro* 
positions of the council of 1682. He would 
only declare that it was not his intention to do 
any thing contrary to them. It was equally 
impossible to induce him to take the oath» or to 
resign his temporal sovereignty. As for the 
goffered revenue of two millions» he declared 
that he ^ would not accept it ; a very little would 
suffice for him to live on» and on little would he 
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Kve. The piety of the faithful would," he said, 
^ be his support." In the midst of all this the 
prelates discovered, and communicated their 
conviction to the government, that it was above 
aÒ iHiings the fixed and unalterable determinsrtioH 
of the Pontiff not to suffer th^ l^mperor to 
nominate to the vacant sees of the pontifical 
state, affirming, that to himself alone belonged 
the nomination and the institution. <'How!" 
exclaimed the Pope, with infinite emotion, ^< shall 
the titles of cardinal bishops and the suburban 
Mshops be destroyed without the consent of the 
Holy See? Can it be desired that I should 
consent to a concordat, by which the Emperor 
should dispose of all these bishoprics, and even 
nominate to such as they should neutrally agree 
to retain? It would be a lamentable circum- 
stance if in all Christendom the Pope should 
not be able of his own will to make a single 
bishop, and should have nothing left in his power 
to recompense those servants who had well and 
faithfully served him in the pontifical govern- 
ment" 
Great rejoicings, on account of the concessions 
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promised by the Pope, took place in the Imperial 
palaces, where the result of the journey of the 
prelates to Rome had been anxiously expected ; 
all were pleased that the exoommunicati<m had 
been withdrawn, and the institution granted. 
The Emperor having in part conquered Hie 
Pope, he now became incited to subjugate him 
entirely ; and he made yet greater demands, being 
desirous that all he had declared in his instruct 
tions to the bishops should be carried into effect ; 
nor would he permit any exception as to the 
bishops to be made: the Pope was either to 
renounce his temporal dominion, and return a 
vassal to Rome, or repair to Avignon to yet 
greater vassalage, and must also accept the 
Imperial stipend. For this purpose he resolved 
to employ the council: some of the cardinals 
were first sent to the Pope, not as yet the black, 
but the red, and even of these only such as 
seemed most likely to forward his intentions,— 
Roveralla, Dngnani, Fabrizio Ruffo : the greatest 
dependence was placed on Cardinal Bajana ; for 
he was very insinuating, very decided in his 
opinions, and, in the consistory, had always been 
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the advocate of the measures most likely to 
conciliate the Emperor. To these were added, 
Bertazzoli, archbishop of Edessa» a timid and 
accommodating character, who, by ancient *inti«> 
macy, was familiar with the Pope, and possessed 
his highest confidence and favour. 

Thus Napoleon threatened, Bajana q)ok6 
authoritatively, Bertazzoli entreated with prayers 
and tears. During this time, the minister of 
the officiality commanded that no person what- 
ever should speak to the Pope except the 
prefect, Lagorse, the gendarme, and the commis- 
sioners. The commissioners acted their parts 
well, except only that Ruffo and Dugnani 
broke bounds so much as to get upon the topic 
of the Pope's liberty ; certain words, however, 
were said to them in reply, which obliged them 
tQ think of any thing rather than of releasing 
the captive. In the mean time, the council of 
Paris passed a decree conformable to the recent 
promises of the Pope ; and a deputation of the 
council was to take it to Savona, that the Pope 
might ratify it, and issue a brief conformably. The 
archbishops of Tours, Malines, and Pavia, the 
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bishop of Faenza» called the patriardi of Venice, 
the bishops of Piacenza, Evreux, of Treves, of 
Nantes, and of Feltre, were deputed to bear it 
to the Pope: he received tibiem villingly and 
urbanely. They easily obtained, on the 20th of 
September, the brief which approved Hie decree 
of the council. The ardiiepiscopal and episcopal 
sees were not to be vacant more than one year ; 
the Emperor was to nominate, the P<^ to 
institute: if the bull of institution were not 
granted in six months, the metropolitans or the 
most ancient bi^op was to give institution 
without the papal mandate. The Pope added 
this only to the decree, that if at the expiration 
of six months no canonical impediment existed, 
the metropolitan or his delegate was, before 
they instituted, to take the necessary informai 
tions, and to require from the nominee the 
profession of faith, and all that the canons 
jei^oined. Finally, they were to grant institution 
in his name expressly, or in the name of his 
successor; and were thereupon to transmit to 
the Holy See all the authentic documents of 
their faithful execution of these forms. Napoleon 
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did good service to the secular power, in having 
thus secured a specified time, beyond whidi the 
popes could not refuse institaticA ; this amnge- 
meiit was» in &ety in the last d^ree important 
to the peaee of states; for, in the dose connection 
that exists between things temporal and spiritual, 
there frequently arise serious differences between 
the two powers, to terminate which in her own 
favour, Rome might have employed the expe- 
dient of interrupting the episcopacy, by denpng 
instituticoi. The time agreed on suj^lied, as fior 
as concerns the independence of the temporal 
power, the places of the obsolete customs of 
the iNimitive church, whether legitimate, and of 
divine institution, according to the opinion of 
many learned theologians, or only tolerated by 
the tadt, or the expressed, consent of the succes- 
sors of St. Peter, according to the opinion of the 
Roman lawyers. Blessed had Napoleon been 
had he sought this benefit £rom love of liberty, 
and not from an overweening desire of domi- 
nation; and blessed also if he had contented 
himself with acquiring it. But the more the 
Pope conceded, iht greater became his temerity. 
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Bajana, the archbishop of Tours, and all the others, 
closely pressed the captive pontiff to concede 
the other demands of the Emperon It was «asy 
Uy see what would be the ecclesiastical liberty 
that would subsist if the Pope, taking the oath, 
should live at Rome, or at Avignon, surrounded 
by the Imperial soldiers ; — ^if the Emperor nomi- 
nated all, or almost all the cardinals, and if aU 
the despatches of the Pontiff were to be trans- 
mitted through the Imperial posta Certainly 
the prelates acted in this affair the part of advo- 
cates of the empire rather than of the church, 
and laboured for the entire emancipation of the 
secular power. Princes would have owed them 
a weight of gratitude if their intentions had 
been consentaneous to their actions. In fine, 
this was an extraordinary case, to which the 
common rules of argument do not apply ; for 
all the secular powers were at this time the 
slaves of one alone, which, through the entire 
subjugation of the ecclesiastical power, was 
becoming the absolute mistress of the world : a 
strange» but a true case. Ecclesiastical liberQr 
was a part and prop of the general liberty. 
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and if this^ the only check remaining, were to 
be destroyed, all must give way to an universal 
despotism. 

Amidst all the storm that was raised around 
him, the Pope demanded his liberty. The dele- 
gates of the council replied, that he was free. 
This fact I narrate, that posterity may understand 
the spirit of the age. With the greatest firmness 
Pius refused the oath, refusing also to reside 
either at Rome or Avignon as a subject. The 
soft-hearted Bertazzoli, who was much filled 
with apprehension, could not rest a moment in 
peace, but all day long piteously exclaimed, ^ Let 
us trust in Crod^^obedience ta the gwernment — 
/ have hopes-— iet us pray to God;^ and thus 
between his hopes and his obedience, the good 
prelate passed his time, but effected nothing^ 
with the Pope; and in the end, received hia 
command to say nothing more on state affairs. 
Seeing that no progress was made. Napoleon 
determined to try the effect of an unexpected 
and alarming threat. By his command, the 
deputies presented themselves to the Pope, and 
in no measured terms declared to him, that by 

VOL. II. X 
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the orders of the C^mperor they were about to 
leave Savona instantly ; that he would cause 
the Emperor to retract the concordat; that 
through him the ties which united the Galilean 
church and the Holy See would be broken ; and 
that posterityi and more especially his succes- 
sors, would condemn him for having occasioned 
such a grievous loss to the Apostolical See. This 
was the last moment; the Roman churdi was 
undone; the empire was triumphant.^* They 
added much more as to the benefit that both 
parties would derive from the Pontiff^^ com- 
pliance : Pius simply replied, ^ that he could not 
act against his conscience. The providence of 
God was all^uffident; he cared not for what 
the world might say ; and, least of all, for the 
opinion of cardinals and prelates contaminated, 
by the corruptions of Paris.'* They set out 
without procuring any conclusion. 

As a last experiment, the prefect waited on 
the Pope, at the imperative order of the min- 
ister of the officiality, and gravely admonished 
him of the importance of the case, of the im- 
pending ruin, and of his future regret; and 
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declared that the opinion of the clergy and of the 
entire world was in condemnation of his detenni^ 
nation; adding, that if he did not yield, and adopt 
wiser resolutions, he was charged to acquaint 
him with what would inflict a deep wound on 
his heart. Pius replied, that his conscience 
forhade compliance; that God would show his 
power. The prefect then signified to him, on 
the part of the government, that the brief of 
the 20th of September not having been ratified, 
the Emperor considered the concordat as abro- 
gated, and would no longer suffer the intervention 
of the Pope in the canonical institution of the 
bishops. 

As threats transmitted from a distance had 
produced no impression, it was now resolved 
to try their efficacy when employed in the 
immediate vicinity of the seat of government. 
Besides, the times were becoming critical, and 
the fates were assailing Napoleon: the resist- 
ance of the Pope, and his distance from the 
capital, excited some uneasiness. The Emperor 
resolved to brmg him to France, where he could 
see him, and threaten him himself : secrecy was 

X 2 
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esteemed more excusable tban publicity, the 
night than the day. The report was spread 
that Lagorse, a captain of gendarmes, who was 
tQ accompany the captive Pope in his journey, 
had fallen into disgrace with the Emperor, for 
having shown too much kindness to Porta, the 
Pope's physician, and that Prince Borghese had 
summoned him to Turin in order to communi- 
cate to him the Imperial commands : so far was 
this artifice carried, that the deceived Savonese, 
pitying Lagorse, supplied him with numerous 
attestations of good conduct in order to exculpate 
him. The matter proceeded ; the chief engineer 
of bridges and roads prepared every thing for 
the journey : on the night of the 9th of June, 
which happened to be dark in the extreme, at 
the stroke of twelve, they dressed the Pope in 
a white cassock, and put a priest's hat on his 
head, and the episcopal cross on his breast. 
Demonstrating no repugnance, but, on the 
contrary, preserving perfect serenity, he was, 
hastily placed in the carriage that had been 
prepared, and driven on the road towards Alex- 
andria : they said, as they journeyed on, that 
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he was the bishop of Albenga, Who tras going 
to Novi. They passed through Camporniarrone, 
avoiding Genoa ad suspicious. Nothing wad 
changed at Savona; every day, for full fifteen 
days after his departure, the magistrates went 
to the pontifical palace to visit the Pontiff as if 
he had been present; thè. domestics prepared 
hìÉ apartments, served and cleared away his 
table, bought provisions in the market, and 
tooked them; — Fenestrella* for life, if they 
betrayed the secret. The guards watched the 
pontifical palace, and the gendarmes declared 
to all who wished to listen to them, and equally 
to those who did not, that they had recently 
seen thei Pope with their own eyes in the 
garden, or on the terrace, or in the chapel; 
Suard, the lieutenant under Lagorse, who was 
ul the plot, pitied ^^ poor Lagorse^ for having 
lost the favour of the Emperor. Those who 
knew any thing of the matter held their peace ; 
those who knew nothing spoke at random, as 
usual. It was wished, however, that no one 

* A fortress of Savoy, on the river Cluson, in the village of 
the same name. 
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fihould touch on the mfttter. A poor man of Ae 
Riviera said to his sorrow, that he had seat 
the Pope at Veltri : he was ordered to tinsay this» 
if ncA, ft would be worsa for him« He acooid* 
iugif denied the fact, as he was cmalnanded» 
and was sent awajr with-'-^onljr an admoni» 
tioD^ firmly d^ermined never more to naiue 
the Popei Tlie Imperial agents at Paris w€M 
in anxious expectation as to the nunouis which 
might arise at Satmia^ or the ^aces in its 
vidnity. The magistrates wrote, that every 
thing was safe; that no one suspected the 
affiur: in short» the Pope was two hundred 
leagues ofi^ whilst he was still believed to be 
at Savona — so perfectly arranged were the 
designs Napoleon intrusted to his agents ! The 
Pope reached Fontainebleau, to be exposed aoeiK 
to the insults (^ military violence: Napoleon 
arrived soon after. 

Extraordinary fatality! thatth^^» wher^ eight 
years before» Pius, had been conducted ^ in 
triumph, he wa« now brought a prisoner; and 
from thence Napoleon, who now arrived the 
sovereign lord of the world, was, two years 
after, carried away a captive ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Afinn of Sifiily.— CoQstitutioii given hj Ferdinand to tbe 
Sicilians^ under the influence of Lord William Bentinck. — 
The Queen, obliged by the English to retire from Sicily, 
dies at Vienna. — ^War between France and Russia. — Napo* 
leon's evil days arrive.^ — Overthrown in Russia; m^es a 
fresh effort to appear on the German plains. — Is over- 
whefaned at Leipsig.^ — ^AU Germany indignantly rises against 
Um.— The concordat of Fontaineblean. — Proceedings of 
Joachim, of Eugene, and of Bentinck, regarding the affairs 
of Italy. — Eugene on the Save. — Italy assailed by diverse 
factions^ — The end of the tragedy draws near. 



In Naples reigned Joachim, the hrother-in-law 
of Napoleon, and in Sidly Caroline, the daughter 
of Austria. Napoleon, by the reflection of his 
power, influenced the government of Naples; 
England, by the presence of her troops, coerced 
that of Sicily. Many and various were the effects 
of that one same passion, ambition, which ani- 
mated all, as well those who reigned in name, as 
those who reigned in &ct ; so sweet is power to 
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man, and sweet is it to woman also* Part of the 
occurrences that we are now about to relate» 
have been already either mentioned or alluded 
to ; but it is now expedient to conclude the 
relation of some things and to explain others 
more fully, and then we shall have nearly 
reached the end of this but too lamentable 
narrative* A distant period demands a retrospect. 
JoAchim, who was easily buoyed up by 
empty hopes, was all intent on disturbing the 
affairs of Sicily, alike by warlike demonstra- 
tions, by cabals, and by intrigues : Caroline, on 
her side, abetted by the English, devoted all 
her energy to the purpose of rendering the 
government of the Napoleonic dynasty in the 
continental kingdom turbulent and insecure. 
The blood-stained soil of Calabria, the rivers 
whitened with human bones, attested that the 
instigations of Palermo and of Naples had been 
heard, as has been already recorded in these 
pages. We have also related the result of 
Joachim's attempt in arms, and must now give 
the history of those transactions which arose 
out of his political intrigues in Sicily, direful as 
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they were, and wortìxy of the times which 

witnessed them» The acquisition of Messina 

was Joachim's chief object, as that place was 

not only important from its own strength, but 

important also from its vicinity to Naples* His 

partisans held secret intelligence there with men 

of low condition» in hopes of raising a popular 

insurrection against the government. The con-* 

spirators were of too humble a class to be of 

much importance; but as it seemed incredible 

that the French party should rely on a mere 

rabble of shoemakers, tailors, and fishermen, to 

produce a revolution in Sicily, it was appre^ 

hended that these were but the agents of more 

powerful coadjutors ; and, therefore, in order to 

discover how far the conspiracy might extend, 

the court of Palermo sent the Marquis Artali 

to the spot ; a man not merely inclined to obey 

the government to the utmost, but capable too 

of suffering justice to degenerate into cruelty. 

The terrors which marked the commencement 

of his mission marked thè whole course of his 

administration: he imprisoned not only the 

guilty, but the suspected ; not only the humble 
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and the poor, Imt tke ridi and ike noUy bcnm. 
Smnmoning the arrested to hk preaence, he 
oommanded them to confeea their misdeeds, 
^ otherwise, in tlie severity of his judgments, 
they should learn to know the Marquis Artali, 
who would administer justice according to 
the mode of Palermo ; he would put fetters 
on their limbs, manacles on their hands ; 
he would wring their necks; he would sear 
their sinews wiih red-hot irons; let him 
speak but one single word, and Messina should 
have cause to confess that he was ArtaU.^ His 
deeds were consentaneous to — ^nay, were worse 
than, his threats. Omfined in secret dungeons, 
which were too low and narrow to permit 
them either to stand erect or to lie at length, 
his victims were left for full £fty days, as if 
consigned to oblivion ; a wretched littk loaf each 
day being all that was ministered to them. 
Springs of water welled out around them ; the 
ground was rough with sharp stones ; they had 
neither light nor air, and the atmosphere 
soon became pestilential. Some bad their flesh 
lao^mted by stripes; some were torn by irons. 
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To some drugs were administered in order 
to oecasion terrific dreams^ from which Uiej 
wwe cwakoMd bf tilie appliortimi of burnii^ 
cnata and pieces of heated metal. The lirabe of 
some wore horribljr dislocated ; of other su£bi«is 
the eniitt skin was Cut with small cwds ti^^tlj 
bound, whidi w^re onlf unloosed when 8]aBpN 
toms of mortilkation begjan to appear; for the 
excutioners found that death m%;ht deprive them 
of the victims destined to fresh torture^ The 
detail of their protracted and multiform muv 
tptdom, would be too painful; I will only saj 
that the Sicilian dungeons itf Verres were the 
prototypes of those of Messina in the time of 
Artali* 

The Sicilian soil responded to the CalalMrkn-^ 
fury for fiiry«--»*cruelty f&t cruelty ! Unha;^ 
dime! doomed to witness the last excesses of 
maa's frrocious nature! The Calabrian and 
the Sicilian shores proclaim the sevemty of 
Maiy[ie8 and ArtaU : but the first was inflexible^ 
the last cruel; the former calm, the latter 
foriouSb The former cured the desperate malady 
of a diseased eountry» the other destroyed tike 
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country he ruled, and made it the abode of the 
demon of revenge. Messina wept, feared^ and 
«huddered : to every mail every thing was now 
insecure; they executed' alike those who com<> 
inanded these acts of cruelty, and those who 
suffered them to be inflicted. Great odium waa 
incurred too by the English, who had been 
called to defend the people, and who yet saw 
them thus massacred under their eyes. The 
cries of the Messinese revealed this painful 
tragedy to Sir John Stuart, the commander of 
the British forces. He sent Lord Forbes to visit 
these horrible dimgeons, accompanied by sur* 
geons to dress the wounds of the prisoners. 
These circumstances were well known to the 
English ministry, indubitable proofs of which 
were furnished to them. I know not whether 
they thought the suffering of the tortured of any 
great consequence ; but they certainly were much 
concerned at the odium they excited against 
the Sicilian government, and against England 
herself. The defence of the island became 
weaker in consequence. It was of great import-^ 
ance to the English to keep Sicily, as well on 
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account of the island itself, as on account of its 
yidnity to Malta and Naples ; it being opportune 
to defend the one and assail the other. The 
violent sway pf the Queen gave them no small 
cause of uneasiness ; for to her did the people 
chiefly attribute the measures of the government ; 
and the alienation they felt for her tended to 
alienate them from her allies also. The English, 
therefore, deliberated on the remedy to be 
adopted for these evils. In truth, the Sicilians, 
who had joyfully hailed the arrival of the court 
in ninety-nine, were now as decidedly inimical 
tq it. The causes of this change, besides the 
extreme severities which had been practised, 
were many and serious. 

On the death of Acton, in whom the Queen 
had chiefly confided, the Chevalier Medici was. 
appointed minister of finance, a man, as we hav& 
elsewhere said, of singular dexterity, but inclined 
to despotism. On this account h^ pleased the 
Queen, and the Queen pleased him. The new 
minister was doubly odious to the Sicilians, 
not only from his arbitrary character, but on 
account of his birth, for he was a Neapolitan. 
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To these discontents were added others of no 
small consequence. The Que», who found from 
time to time the desire of assuming the due 
command which belonged to him arise in the 
mind of the King, had contrived, in order to 
xepteea these fits of courage, that the Duke of 
Ascoli, to whom Ferdinand was much attached, 
and who was also in a great measure subservient 
to herself, should be made prime minister. She 
now hoped to exercise a boundless empire over 
the King, by his own personal influence, and by 
that of the duke. But besides that, Ascoli was 
a man whose intellect was too feeble to suj^rt 
the weight of such an administratioa ; he was 
moreover addicted to the same foibles as Fei^ 
dinand himself, abd allowed himself to be 
governed by a lady whom he called by the name 
of friend ; and she employing the interest of 
the Duke for her own ends, in acts contrary to 
his duty, a great clamour was raised against 
him, and his reputation suffered no little dimi<« 
nution. These popular censures were also directed 
against the court, and particularly against the 
Queen, because, in order to court the Duke, she 
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caressed his mistress. The Neapolitans who 
had accompanied the court to Sicily gave great 
disgust. With few exceptions» they were peiv 
sons sent to aggrandize themselves amongst an 
impoverished pec^le, or to act as spies over an 
•irritated multitude. In both wi^ they aug- 
mented the hatred the Sicilians hahitually nur« 
tured against the Neapolitans^ and the discont^ats 
already excited became daily more exaiq>erated« . 
The public money» with diffioilty wrung from 
the impoverished islanders, despite of their bitter 
complaints, was shamefully lavished on Neapo^ 
Utans and Calabrese; some of whom were insolent, 
others vicious, and all immoderate in their scale 
of expenses. In the mean while, the soldiers 
were without clothing, and their pay had fallen 
into arrears for months, and even for years ; 
and their wretched condition proved the mal- 
administration of the kingdom. The court,- 
however, remitted nothing of its wonted luxury, 
as though the kingdom beyond the Faro could 
of itself supply that vortex to which the two 
kingdoms united eould scarcely furnish enough. 
Hence, although some lands belonging to the> 
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crown were sold to support the exorbitant 
expenses» yet the treasury was always in penury ; 
and whilst the court still spent and squandered» 
every branch of the public service was left 
unpaid*. The roads in particular» for which the 
parliament had assigned especial terms» showed 
in their broken up and neglected state that 
what had been allotted for them was converted 
to other uses. 

To deepen the abyss still more» came the 
enormous expenditure occasioned by the factions 
of Calabria» by the defence of Gaeta, and by the 
different expeditions sent against Castel-a-mare» 
and the islands of Procida» Ischia», and Capri. 
The treasure which had been carried off in 
the flight from Naples» was already exhausted», 
although it had been of no tricing amount» and 
matters had come to such an extremity that 
the Queen» as a last resource» was obliged to 
pawn her dowry jewels» and other paraphernalia» 
for the sum of ten thousand ounces, which is 
about five thousand French Louis» or pounds 
sterling. The general indignation was increased 
by the reflection, that England paid to the 
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Sicilian court three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in yearly subsidy ; nor could the people 
comprehend how so much gold, Neapolitan, 
SicUian, and English, was thrown with little 
or no result into the one absorbing gulf. The 
magnitude of the sums received was undoubted, 
and the poverty which resulted from the expen-^ 
diture was pronounced a crime. The English, 
who paid a subsidy so ill-used, began themselves 
to lose their reputation with the people* ^^ Do 
then the English," cried they, ** send their money 
to Sicily, for the pay of Neapolitan spies, and 
Calabrian homicides? Is the specie of London 
brought to Palermo, only to protect the depend- 
ents of Arcoli, and the t)rranny of Medici ? Are 
the British stipends paid on the Sicilian soil, 
only to render heavier on the neck of the Sicilians 
that yoke which made them wretched, ere the 
court was held in their island, and more wretched 
since? Is so much foreign and native treasure 
sunk only to purchase an hourly dread of the 
reprisals of the Napolebnists ? " Thus the English 
perceived that they were dealing with an ally 
who, having incurred the hatred of the people, 
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WW eommnnkatiiig disrespect to them. Afareaiiljr 
was this openljr spokea of in the London jonmals» 
and the governmeiit itself begui to deliberate 
on the remedy. The result vas, adet»nuiii^on. 
to deprive the Queen of the anthority which she 
had arretted to herself in the administration^ 
and to caress, concili^;e, and strengthen the. 
popular party. 

The English resolved, before they resorted ta 
open force, to try to remedy the existing evils by 
constitutional means, hoping much from the 
Sicilian parliament. The assembly had hem» 
eonvoked by the King in 1810, Medici having 
led the court to expect much from the liberality, 
of its contributions. This Medici was a man 
of ability, and of an intermeddling character; 
Not devoid of courage, and confident in whatever 
he undertook, he hoped to mould the parliament 
to his will. He took his measures etuccessfuUy 
with the representatives, who form the Comnwns: 
some of those freely elected by the towns ha 
gained over by promises or by gi£ks ; othev 
members were elected through his influence; 
Availing himself of a shameful defect in the 
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SSciiian constitution, he so managed that sevieràl* 
townsr were aU represezrted by one arid" the same 
iadividual. Thecfe multiplex representatives were 
sul bound to Medici, and dependents on hi» 
ftronr. He had besides dextroudly imìnuàted 
himself into tbe favour . of the cterical orders 
ttot a few of whom were inclined to second his 
destj^s. Thus far all was well arranged by 
Medid; but oli the opposite hand, he erred much 
fui two other respects; for, believing that the 
éommoiis asid the clergy rendered him secure^ 
he neglected to court the baibnial body, the 
moM powerful of all, and, further, he employed 
éertain persons who^ although endowed with 
singular ability, had yet fallen unde^ popullar 
odium, for having iil the parliament of 180& 
shewn great zeal in augmentiiig the taxes. The 
barons, partly from regard to tlie public weal,* 
partly fremi hatred of Medici, who had negieoted 
or incensed them, made arr^gements amongst 
themselves to* thwart his measures. Amongst 
his adversaries, the prince of Belmonte, who had 
been exiled from court by his' means, stood 
conspicuous. Belmonte was à ttHan of ivealth, 
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of the noblest lineage, and of great influence in 
Sicily; neither was he wanting in ability, nor 
deficient in liberality. Friendly to men of letters, 
courteous to strangers, his example proved that 
jSidly was not sterile in merit. Such were the 
virtues of his character; its defect was intolerable 
pride. He was bent on avenging himself on 
Caroline and Medici ; the barons leagued with 
Belmonte. The minister soon became aware 
that if it were well to have won the depend^it 
bodies to his side, it would have been better still 
to have acquired thè friendship of the indepen«« 
dent. The issue was, that the parliament granted 
a small augmentation to the donatives, but 
interposed so many difficulties in the modes of 
distributing and levying them, that it became 
impossible to collect them. More marked tokens 
of the dissatisfaction of the parliament were 
also displayed. It was customary to demand 
many favours of the King, favours that were 
conceded in proportion to the amount of the 
donatives granted ; and now the barons, exulting 
in having made them so nugatory, ironically 
besought only his Majesty's favour. The example 
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was efficacious: the other t^o estates adopted 
the same address» except^ only, that the clergy* 
requested the King to appoint separate prisons 
for priests. 

The Sicilians, who, like every other people, had 
always paid taxes unwillingly, and the more so 
when they were of opinion that their contribu- 
tions were wasted by the administration, now 
raised shouts of applause throughout the island 
in favour of the barons ; whilst, with envenomed 
censures they vilified Medici, and those who had 
supported him in parliament. 

This parliament of 1810 is memorable in the 
history of Sicily» By it the lands held by feudal 
tenure were made allodial, and many baronies 
were abolished; the barons consenting readily, 
and with singular disinterestedness, to a reform 
that involved a material injury to themselves in 
the diminution of their revenues. It was, besides, 
decreed that, for the better distribution of the 
imports, new regulations should be made as to 
the payment of the duties; and, for the more 
equal distribution of the land tax, a general 
assessment of the lands was ordered. The 
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Wm^3sme9t w^ to ì^ made oi» the eaptoicte 
fyf r^nt, or 09 the average of |h^ir proiiuoe for 
tììe preyioi|8 t^n years, On these fstimate^ % 
general census was formed^ which, alibou^ 
Imp^rfipct, pov^9 BeTertbel$9s, a useful guide in 
H mQM; intricate matter. Th^ parliameat qIso 
imprpyed Uie ju4i(a4l ^y^tan, wtiic^ was ex^^mely 
«eo^^y i& tbpse times, from t^^ insi^erable 
frequency of theft an4 roh^ry* Tke c^f^m of 
aU the cities and villi^es wer^ by the existing 
iawsy oblige to make compensation out of their 
own goods, to all who in their districts lost by 
thieves or robbery* This obligation was i^dom 
of any e^ect, as these said captains were poor 
men, who preferred flight or imprisonment to 
j^estitution. 

The parliament now created as mmiy compa- 
nies ' of loc^ guwds 09 tber^ w^re dMtriets/ 
awardipg tP ?ach bfind the care of fr^eiiaig itf 
own d^trict from oifenders, and making it 
r^ppnplble for the robberies committed withiQ 
ita limits- The roads and scattered hamleta» 
that had previously been much infested by maler 
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, &clors, became more secure, and the peopk 
extolled the wisdom of the senate. 

Thus supported by public opinion, the barons 
rose into greater credit The Queen, who saw 
lier own poweir wane in proportion as the 
parliament and the barons gained favour, ill 
brooked this change. Medid, whether of his 
own accord, as knowing that, both from being a 
Neapolitan and an adherent of the Queen, he 
was unpopular with the Sicilians, or dse by 
Caroline's desire, resigned his place as minister 
of finance. To conciliate the people, the prince 
of Trabia, a Sicilian, was appointed to succeed 
him; but he knew more of commercial than of 
state affairs. He pleased the court awhile, but 
-soon fell into disgrace, because he proposed to 
repress useless expenses, and to form improved 
regulations for the chamber of finance. Mean- 
while, die taxes were collected with great 
difficulty, and every thing was falling to ruin. 
As an extreme remedy, a second parliament was 
summoned. This assembly gave greater facilities 
for the collection of the imposts, but refused to 
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grant larger donatives. Evjery promise or threat 
from the court proved vain; the barons were 
to be moved neither by gracious speeches» nor 
by proffered honours. It was impossible for the 
state to subsist in this situation : immediate 
aid was indispensable* One Tommasi, who was 
called to the royal councils, devised two expedi- 
ents; the first was a tax of one per cent nui 
valorem, on all private contracts, instruments, 
or covenants. To prevent frauds, an order was 
gent to the notaries and public office of Palermo 
and Messina to see to the execution of the edict 
The other expedient proposed by Tommasi was 
the sale of certain possessions belonging to pious 
foundations, to foreigners, imd to the Knights of 
Midta, Lest the sale should, for want of pur- 
chasers, become nugatory, it was to be effected 
by lottery. The effect of these two decrees did 
not answer expectation ; for as discontents had 
been avowed, and opinion had become hostile, 
the intended remedies were converted into poison. 
First, the nation regarding as an outrage an act 
which they deemed an arbitrary infringement 
of the constitution, made a resolution, that all 
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private affairs» as the sale of lands, chattels, 
leases of houses or farms, and every other contract 
where the nature of the business might admit 
tof it, should be trusted to the good faith of the 
parties, without resorting to the intervention of a 
notarfT. As to the lottery, notwithstanding the 
exorbitant gain to be acquired by it, none applied 
for tickets, and the project fell to the ground ; 
for the peojde preferred hazarding the property 
they actually possessed, and renounced the alluring 
prospect of gaining that offered to them» rather 
than subject themselves to a tax which they 
considered illegal and contrary to the statutes 
of the kingdom. These resolutions were honour- 
able to the Sicilians. The Queen disposed of 
the lottery tickets to her courtiers, dependent 
magistrates, partisans, and adherents — a feeble 
resource in such extremity^ 

Such a situation could not be long maintained 
unaltered. The Queen, who, although she 
deserved praise for her fimmess, merited censure 
for the means she employed and the end she 
proposed, fdllowed her usual line of conduct* 
The barons were equally steady, nor were tb^ 
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men to Jet occasions pass them. The English 
now intarposed; for they saw that the courses 
followed hy the government favoured the designs 
of the French, by ronsing the ill-will of the 
peofde; and as they had proved that it was 
useless to give advice to the Queeii« they wiere 
resolved to avail themselves of the new aspect 
which affairs had taken. All wished to command 
— «Queen, English, barons, alike; some from pride, 
some from cupidity, some from a desire for 
constitutional laws. In this crisis an occurrence 
took place, which materially affected the fortunes 
of Sicily. Those barons who were most adverse 
to the administration of the Queen, and most 
desirous of seeing the government r^;ulated on 
a better basis, came forward, and presented a 
remonstrance to the King, supplicating the revo- 
cation of the two edicts as contrary to the 
Sicilian constitution, till then inviolate, as to 
the right of levying money* They carried the 
same remonstrance to the national deputation, 
whidi, elected by the senate, sat according to the 
Sicilian laws in the recess of parliament: the 
Prince of Belmopte was at the head of this move* 
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roeot, Tiw Queen, who0e resolution was not 
eosUy to be shaken, not only refused to bend 
])eneath this storm, biit even persuaded the King 
to have the barons arrested» and conducted to a 
plaee where they would have far other occupation 
far their thoughts than framing remonstrances 
on the measures of the government. Five of 
the chief barons of the kingdom, the prince of 
Belmonte, before mentioned, the princes of Aci, 
of Villarmora, of Villa Franca, and the duke of 
Anjou, were arrested, conducted to different 
islands, and confined in various prisons, where 
they were barbarously ill treated. In the secret 
eouncils of the Queen they even spoke of 
making their punishment capital, her most 
devote adherents thinking thus to gratify her 
wishes ; but Medici, in whose coimsels die most 
«Q^6ded» negatived the proposal, alleging that so 
^ver^ 4 measure would undoubtedly produce a 
revolution. 

. These things gave great anxiety to the English ; 
for *tiiey could not depend on the favour of the 
people, nor had they more confidence in the 
Queen, a$, since the marriage of Maria Louisa, 
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she had become connected with Napoleon; and 
as they well knew her character, they knew that 
she would throw herself upon any scheme^ 
however wild, and even upon the friendship 
of Napoleon, if thus she might still command; 
regarding as little the displeasure of England as 
she had hitherto regarded that of France;— so 
haughty and indomitable was her spirit. The 
English, therefore, no longer able to rule with 
the Queen, and doubtful of the good-will of the 
people, wished to try if by an union with the 
barons they might not still be able to govern 
the island. 

With this view, Lord Amherst, the English 
ambassador at the court of Palermo, was recalled 
to London, and Lord William Bentinck, a man 
of great resolution, was sent in his stead. The 
discourses of this nobleman were all in favour 
of liberty. Now was one strong character pitted 
against another as resolute. Bentinck had no 
sooner reached Palermo than he entered into 
n^odation with the Queen, advising her of 
the dangers that environed her, representing the 
necessity of a change of measures, and proposing 
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a reform of the abuses which had been introduced 
into the administration and constitution of the 
kingdom. The conditions he insisted on were 
most obnoxious to Caroline; for he demanded 
the revocation of the two edicts, and the libera^ 
tion and recall of the five barons, intimating that 
if she did not conform to the desires of England, 
he would take such decided measures as would 
render her consent unnecessary. The Queen, 
unused to hear herself addressed in such a tone, 
and still less used to tolerate it, so far from yield- 
ing to these representations, became but the more 
obstinate, affirming that she, not Bentinck, was 
the sovereign of Sicily: he,, however, persisted, 
and wished to push her to some conclusion, 
till at length, to end the matter, and to free 
herself from his presence, Caroline categorically 
demanded by what right he obtruded himself 
into the affairs of the kingdom? and why he 
had so audaciously exceeded his credentials ? 
^' Where was his mandate for interfering in the 
government of the kingdom of Sicily ? Let him 
send for it and show it; let him study to act 
the part of ambassador, not presume to arrogate 
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to himself the authority of iMrixne minister, mudi 
less that of king ; Caroline of Austrn was not 
one who would submit to beeooM the slave of 
him who was sent» not to cotomEnd, but td pay 
her revesence.'" Bentindc felt himself tooched 
to the qfuiek ; for he had in truth received instrw- 
tioos from his government to adtise, but no 
autborilj to coerce, * Still, he would not dra# 
back, and replied,» that if he bed no such mandate 
he would send and get one ; he aeco^ngljr 
prepared to put his thireat in execution. Caroline^ 
seeing ker danger, resolved to hold a aecond 
conference with Bentinck, not from any change 
of purpose, however, but in the hope of dissuading 
her opponent : with some difficulty Bentinck 
consented to the interview ; but as the discussioa 
took place between two who were alike inftssibiei 
it never could be brought to an anucahle oootdxh 
sion^ and ended at last with the^e fioal wei^s 
pronounced by the ambs»sador, aÉ he quitted 
the presence of the Queen: *' JSitiker a eonsUk 
Mion òr a revolution.'' Without further delay 
he departed, weiit to London, and in tlùree mcmths 
returned with ample powers. 
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The English nrinifitiy seenig that renionn 

strances woe of no avail» gave to Beaiindt the 

mifmae command of all the Englisb troops io 

the island» so that whatev^er his connsek failed 

to èfifect» the force he commanded was equal ta 

accomplish. Again he endeavoured to win the 

Queen by persnasion» but she persisted in her 

detecmÌ2iaÉìon to act for herself^ and not at the 

beek of others, whether of the English or the 

Sicilian parliament Bentindk then dedaredr 

that he would not only arrest the King, but 

Caroline herself» and send them to En^and^ 

ai^inting the son of the hereditary prince, Don 

Fcancisco, a child of two years old, to govern, 

under a regency with the duke of Orleans and 

the prince of Belmonte at its head. That his 

threats mi^ht have due efficacy, he brought the 

twelve thousand English troops that had been 

quartered in different and distant ports of the 

island into the vicinity g£ Palermo. The Queen» 

seeing to what extremity things had come» and 

yet retaining her constancy of purpose» summoned 

the ministers and her most trusted friends to 

discuss these afflicting subjects in council She 
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dedaired that she would in no wise yield to foreign 
domination;' the soldiery must be appealed to; 
by force would she repel force! The counril 
represented to her that troops in sudi a miserable 
plight could be little depended upon; they had 
long had neither clothing, nor rations, nor even 
arms ; the display of a little bread would attract 
them to any side. Caroline therefore submitting 
to fortune, but unconquered in spirit, withdrew 
to one of her country seats, at a short distance 
from the capital. Thus were the machinations 
of Napoleon and his partisans defeated in Sicily, 
and the English party triumphed. Hapless 
those countries which, unable to support them- 
selves, have to seek the patronage of others. 
Bentinck having got the entire authority into 
his own hands, and fearing, not the King in 
himself, but the Queen through him, obliged him 
to resign the royal authority on the plea of 
illness to his son, the hereditary prince, as vice- 
general of the kingdom. Bentinck was elected 
captain-general of Sicily, and consequently united 
the command of the nation and the British force. 
The first and chief acts of the new adminis- 
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triation were to recall the imprisoned barons» 
to dismiss the ministers ,of the Queen, to annul 
the edict for levying the duty on private con- 
tracts, and to appoint Belmonte minister for 
foreign affairs, ViUarmosa, of finance. Ad, of War 
and the marine. Sòme desired to punish the most 
devote adherents of the late administration 
with exile, imprisonment, and other penalties, 
especiaUy the spies, who were the more detested, 
as being chiefly foreigners from the other side 
df the Faro ; but the new ministry knowing 
that their administration would be good exactly 
in proportion as it differed from the former one, 
prudently forbore, resolving on mild measures. 
Punishing therefore only a few, who were 
peculiarly odious to the people, they let the others 
sink into oblivion. They desired amelioration, 
not revolution ; professed an unwillingness to 
adopt new and unusual forms, and a desire to 
restore ancient customs, only adapting them to 
existing circumstances. The people rejoiced 
much at these changes, and exulted in being 
relieved from the spies: they said that the 
fortunes of Sicily were retrieved. 
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Meanwhile, the prince vicar convoked the 
parliament : his mandate summoned the manbers 
to provide for Sidly a good and free government, 
to remedy abuses, and to remodel the constitntioii. 
In this assembly there were some who were 
partisans of the Queen, either because they 
advocated an absolute government, or because 
they were indebted to her for their power, their 
wealth, or their honours; but the period was 
unfavourable to them: there were partisans 
of a free constitution, many inclining towards 
the English forms of government ; and to these 
the crisis was favourable : there were also par- 
tisans of the French ; and these latter coalesced 
with the Queen's faction, and as they otmld 
not openly advocate absolute power, whilst 
public opinion ran so strongly against it, they 
proposed an excess of liberty, hoping that licence 
would give birth to despotism. 

Tlie baronial estate had greater weight than 
the others: Bentinck was most eager in inciting 
it to promulgate liberty and liberal ordinances. 
They began with the upper ranks of the state. 
The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith was 
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established as the sole religion of the kingdom. 
This &ith the sovereign was to profess on penalty 
of deposition. The legislative power, and the 
power of levying taxes, were Invested in the 
parliament alone; its decrees, approved by the 
King, were to have the force of law ; the royal 
assent,' or veto, was to be eicpressed in this form : 
« It w the pleasure of the Kingy' or " the King 
Jhrbider The executive power was invested in 
the King alone, whose jierson was sacred and 
inviolable. The judges were entirely independent, 
both of the parliament and the King. The 
ministers were responsible for every act, the 
senate having the right of examining and im- 
peaching them for high treason. 

The senate was composed of two chambers: 
one of the commons or representatives of the 
people ; the other of the peers of the realm : the 
representatives were elected by the people, accord- 
ing to previous usage ; the peers of the realm 
were, whosoever had a seat on the ecclesiastical 
or the baronial bench, and whomsoever the King 
ennobled. The power of summoning parliament 
resided in the King; but he was obliged to. con- 
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yoke it once a year ; the nation gave to the 
sovereign a splendid revenue» and took to itself 
the administration of the crown lands; no 
Sicilian could be molested either in his posses- 
sions or person, unless in conformity to the laws 
Sanctioned by parliament ; they instituted peculiar 
judicial forms for the peers of the realm; the 
commons alone had the power of proposing 
subsidies, that is, donatives ; the parliament was 
to observe what parts of the constitution of 
Great Britain might be suitable for Sicily, and 
those were to be adopted to promote the public 
weal. 

These were the chief heads of the Sicilian 
constitution given by Lord Bentinck, concern- 
ing the fundamental ordinances of the state. 
The people received these laws with extreme 
satisfaction ; for equality of rights and security 
of persons are sure to please every wh«re; 
besides, at the instigation of the barons, who 
were excited at once by generosity and by 
the desire of popularity, the parliament esta- 
blished certain fundamental principles which 
relieved the people from an oppressive burthen. 
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and deservedly raised the name of the nobles 
to the highest honour ; for besides the general 
joy occasioned by the principal articles that 
were decreed, there was an astonishment not 
immized with gratitude at certain additional 
dauses, stipulated by the barons themselves, 
who spontaneously proposed and carried in 
parliament the abolition of the feudal system 
in Sicily, annulled all privileges arising from it, 
and made all the lands free and allodial. All 
investitures, subsidiary aids, manorial dues, and 
every burthen derived from the feudal claims, 
were abolished : as for tolls and fees of various 
kinds, individuals or communes were authorized 
to compound for them. To appreciate duly the 
magnanimity and patriotism of these voluntary 
sacrifices, it must be considered that a great part 
of the ifealth of the Sicilian barons was derived 
from these feudal rights ; and there were families 
who, in renouncing them, lost seventy thousand 
francs yearly income. The abolition of the 
privileged chases, that is, of the prohibition game 
laws, gave sustenance to many villages that had 
been reduced to the utmost misery from the 
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destruction occasioned by the wild animals, that 
royal or baronial rights forbade them to kill. 
These rights were now limited according to the 
English system ; and preserves were allowed only 
in lands walled round. I must here mention, 
as characteristic of the spirit of the nation, that 
the King, to whom it was irksome to have his 
wonted chases circumscribed, exerted himself to 
persuade Ifae peasantry who resided near his 
parks to renounce the liberty granted them by 
parliament; but his efforts were wholly unsuc- 
cessful. The Sicilians, exulting in the liberty 
they had obtained, extolled the new decrees and 
the generosity of the barpns. 

Nothing now remained but to obtain the royal 
assent, or rather the ratification of the decrees by 
the prince vicar. There was some difficulty in 
this matter ; for the Queen, it is said, importuned 
her son to refuse his consent. It was also 
reported that she endeavoured to excite an insur- 
rection at Palermo, in order to throw the new 
government into confusion: reports went stiU 
further, and whispered a more dreadful tale; 
accusing her of having caused a large and strong 
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bottle filled with an explosive powder, splinters, 
and other deadly instruments, to be thrown into 
the hall where the senate was assembled. Certain 
it is, that the deadly instrument did burst, but 
at the embrasure of a window, so that, beyond 
creating alarm and confusion, it had no effect. 
These things were said of the Queen, not that 
she had jurtuaUy done them, but because she was 
considered capaUe of doing them. 

The sovereign felt it a hard trial to divest 
himself of his authority; but Bentinck, the 
parliament;, and the popular impatience, at length 
compelled him. The prince vicar at last ratified 
the decrees ; and for this concession he was praised 
by many, and condemned by few. The Queen, no 
longer able to resist, was constrained by Bentinck, 
who, knowing her indomitable spirit, saw, with 
uneasiness, her vicinity to the seat of government, 
to withdraw to Castelvetrano, a territory about 
sixty miles from Palermo. Bentinck <mly awaited 
the fine weather of spring to send her to Vienna ; 
certain tibat, so long as she should remain in the 
island, the new modelled state could never be 
tranquil, much less take root and flourish. 
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At Castelvetrano Caroline continued to brood 
over these sources of dissatisfaction; and when 
the month of Januaiy arrived, it is said that she 
returned precipitately to the King, in the night 
time, and by the urgency of her solicitations 
induced him to resume the helm of government ; 
however that might be, the King unexpectedly 
appeared at Palermo, summoned the ministers, 
and announcing the perfect recovery of his 
kealth, declared his intention of resuming the 
royal authority. This strange occurrence seemed 
likely to entail many serious consequences. 
Bentinck, early apprised of it, instantly sent 
orders to assemble the troops quartered in the 
surrounding country. So great was their prompti- 
tude, that at midnight twelve thousand English, 
armed at all points, as if in open war, entered 
Palermo, and secured the safety of the new 
government. Had Bentinck been less expeditious 
at this crisis, he would have been too late ; for 
already the partisans of the ancient administration 
boasted of having overthrown the new consti- 
tution. 

It was Ferdinand's intention to revoke the 
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articles granted; to replace ev^ry thing on its 
ancient basis, and to recall the Queen ; for his 
«ftiniate object was ixt free himself from the 
dominion of England, and the arrogance occa^ 
edoned by the democrats. A solemn thanks- 
giving was chaunted in the cathedral for the 
King^s recovery ; plaudits were expected, but none 
ware heard ; for they who, on the one hand, bore 
wifii repugnance the controul of the English, 
on the other dreaded the return of the Queen- 
and her Neapolitans. The commander-in-chief,^ 
in the mean time, had perfected his preparations ; 
troops, under arms, garrisoned Palermo ; and Ihe 
noise of artillery drawn through the streets 
excited much alarm. The terrified citizens 
asked what this might mean, and lamented that 
an occasion should have been given for all this 
military array. The King sent the governor 
of the city to Bentinck, to ask what all these 
warlike demonstrations signified. The English 
general answered ironically, that having heard 
of the King's recovery he wished to display the 
satisfaction he felt ; the soldiers and the artillery 
had been assembled to celebrate the happy event. 
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these alone could she hope to find consolation 
for her loss of power. But this alleviation she 
did not long enjo^; she was taken suddenly ill, 
and soon after passed from this life to another. 
Thus ended the life of Caroline of Austria and 
Sicily ; — at one time, the promoter of free 
institutions, at another the most determined 
advocate of arbitrary government ; — at first, 
favouring the philosophers, subsequently, their 
bitterest enemy; — at one time the violent oppo^ 
nent of the Emperor Napoleon, because of his 
preponderating power ; at another, his adherent, 
from too strong a love of power in herself; — 
once protected by the English, then forced by 
them into exile. This only is left uncertain, 
whether it was the times or she herself that were 
so mutable. Yet, if we may judge of character, 
not by one individual action in a life, but by its 
general tenor, it will appear evident that she 
ought to be estimated rather as a resolute and 
bold, than as a fickle and weak woman. Neith^, 
amidst the varying ambition of the day, should I 
reprove her love of power, if it had not led her 
to such excessive severities. From that impu- 
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tation, neither I nor any man, I believe, will ever 
by any arguments seek to excuse her, not even 
on the plea of the sentiment excited by the 
dreadful fate of her sister, the Queen of France ;v 
for if men were to go on heaping up vengeance 
upon vengeance, they would arrive at the last 
pitch of barbarism, even to tearing each other 
in pieces with their nails and teeth« The 
Creator has grafted in our hearts compassion for 
the wretched, and the joy felt in pardoning the 
culpable, in order that mankind might be 
arrested mid-way in the career of cruelty ; and 
when an incomprehensible folly, or our mad 
passion, urges us on to torture or to shed the 
blood of our fellow creatures, a salutary emotion 
of pity rises, to restrain us from rushing on to . 
the utmost extremity of evil. 

The prince vicar being re-established in the 
government, and the Queen gone, the ministers, 
especially Bentinck, who assisted at all their coun-* 
cils, urged the parliament to continue its political 
labours. It gave completion to the constitution, 
and put it into operation, much to the satisfaction 
of the people. Thus happy was its commence-i 
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mast ; bat to this the sequel did not correspond. 
Too soon did that pest of free goTemments^ 
popular licentioutoess, break out : too soon 
appeared that bane to all countries governed by 
foreigners ; namely, the governors squandering 
fiivours upon the meanest, the most ignorant, the 
most incompetent persons. The popular party, 
now the strongest, and always intemperate in its 
desires, began to keep no measures with the 
nobles, but displayed their rage against them, 
both by actions and expressions. There was in 
this conduct, not only blindness to the future, 
but ingratitude for the past ; because some of the 
nobles had been the authors of the constitution, 
while the others had voluntarily accepted it. 
Now finding that they could no longer command 
the same respect, or enjoy the same tranquillity 
as formerly, they became averse to it, and desired 
to alter that which their own wishes and their 
own exertions had effected. The greater part of 
the elections to the House of Commons, were of 
the worst description, most of them attributable 
to Bentinck, who gave more weight to services 
rendered to himself than to those which had 
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been rendered» or were likely to be rendered for 
the public good. The unworthinegs of the repre^ 
sentatives brought the whole assembly into disre^ 
pute; and the people» making no distinction 
between the spies and retainers of Caroline and 
the spies and retainers of Bentinck, conceived 
an opinion that rescripts and laws were but so 
many nugatory words of writing, and that public 
acts and their consignees were invariably the, 
same, to wit, they patronized the most unworthy, 
and depressed the most meritorious. Some felt 
a contempt, some a hatred» some an indifference 
towards this new constitution, and classed toge- 
ther Caroline, Acton, and Bentinck. I revert to 
my ancient complaint, that the laws conducive to 
liberty are in Europe always subverted by evil 
habits and by ambition. The imposts levied at 
the time of the Bentinck parUament, according to 
the principles of the constitution, were much 
heavier than those paid previously in virtue of 
the ancient statutes of the kingdom. The reason 
of this was partly the necessity of paying the 
foreign troops, partly that of supplpng by new 
taxes the contributions formerly raised from the 
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now suppressed feudal rights. These burdena 
were felt by the people, who generally estimate 
the degree of liberty they possess by the sums 
they have to pay, rather than by the right of 
giving their votes at elections. The representa- 
tions of those in office were disregarded, as 
coming from accomplices, and others were too* 
discontented to make such explanations ; the 
foundations of the recent constitution were giving 
way, and the affairs of the new administration 
were much embarrassed: still it stood for awhile; 
for the Queen was dead, and there was none' 
to give it the first shock; but no sooner was 
Ferdinand, by the events of 1814, restored to his 
throne in Naples, than by a single gesture he 
abolished this Sicilian constitution, not only 
without exciting any commotion, but without 
even occasioning a regret amongst the people.' 
From this it follows, that not high-sounding 
words, but the realization of immediate happiness, 
is necessary to form, a stable foundation for 
national constitutions. The people are not meta- 
physicians ; they measure their happiness, not 
by what they hear, but by what they experi^ice. 
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In fine» Ferdinand averred that the constitution 
had been imposed by force; Bentinck, that it 
had been established by choice ; Castlereagh spoke 
equivocally. It was true that it had at first been 
desired, and then little liked,— ^the fault rather 
of the peasants than of the nobles, yet less theirs 
than that of the foreigners. Even here we see 
another instance of that vice which in our 
verbose and ambitious Europe, vests the popular 
power, that power which should at once serve 
as the moderator of the government and as 
the protector of the people, in numerous assem- 
blies. In the actual condition of Europe this 
is the worst expedient that can be devised ; nor 
know I what wovld happen to England herself, 
if she had not her venal boroughs. By an 
enormous defect alone -^that is, by these boroughs, 
does the British constitution maintain itself. 
The ancient Italian wisdom devised a better 
scheme of government; and if that which was 
only an unacknowledged or iU-oiganized principle 
in the constitutions of the old, or even of some 
among the modem Italian states, were brought 
into action under wise regulations, — a measure 
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which would be far from difficult — nay, ìm easy 
of accomplishment» then liberty and goyemmeiit 
would be alike secure* 

Whilst Lord William Bentinck ruled the island 
of Sicily, Sir EJdward Pellew was master of the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas : the continent 
was <9ommanded by one power, the ocean waa 
the empire of another. Some trifling affain 
occurred now in one sea, now in another, but 
all of little moment, so recognised was the 
superiority of one party, and the depression of 
the other. ^Bce J 811, the English had captured 
many transport ships at Cape Palinuro; and 
afterwards, in order to press the siege (^ Ragusa, 
they made themsdyes masters, at Ragonizza, in 
the Adriatic, of a convoy of vessels likewise 
Jaden with provisions. A well contested naval 
combat in the roads of Lissa, one of the islands 
that serve to defend Dalmatia, was an exploit 
of more importance; the French fìigates, la 
Cpuronne and la Bellone, were taken by the 
English, the Flora escaped, and the Favourite 
went down. Napoleon gave the puUic an 
account of this affiur, but after his own manner. 
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^nploying the name of General Giflenga, who 
had been present at it. If none might venture 
to say» that the Emperor lost when he conquered» 
still leas could they dare to do so, when he really 
had been baffled. Giflenga was mute, because 
he could not presume to speak, although the 
&ct8 were sufficiently different from the state- 
ment given in his official letter. 

Already had the fates assailed Napoleon : the 
ambition which had never for a moment, slum- 
bered in his breast had perverted his under-* 
standing. Ruler of France, of Germany, of Italy, 
he could not divest his mind of the idea that he 
ought also to be the sovereign lord of Europe 
throughout its whole extent. Russia and 
England, that a doubtful friend, this a perse- 
vering enemy, disturbed his dreams ; nor could 
he patiently tolerate that those two powers 
should impede his rising to that point where 
his deairep would be — ^I cannot say satiated, for 
that his measureless ambition evermore forbade, 
but for a time more satisfied. As the half of 
Europe was insufficient, his cupidity never 
pausing at my limits, he demanded the whole^ 
2 A 2 
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Two great empires, such aa were his and 
Alexander's» could not, he thought, subsist at 
once withm a world: with this idea had he 
stretdied his own confines- to the frontiers of 
Russia ; for this he united Hamburgh and Lubedk 
to France; for this fortified Dantsrig; for thia 
created the duchy of Warsaw ; for this held 
clutched within his talons that miserable Prussia» 
which resembled rather the lifeless shadow of an 
extinct power, than one endued with vital energy» 
He was aware of all the enmity which was 
brooding against him, especially in Germany, and 
was also aware that this disaffection was fostered 
by the mighty power of Russia. These thoughts» 
joined with his eager desire to stand alone 
supreme, disturbed his mind the more, as he 
became convinced that he could never subdue 
England if he had not first subdued Russia : and 
here too there lurked, it seems, a grand idea ; nor 
was the friendship which he then cultivated 
with the Turkish sultan considered any obstacle. 
Napoleon, conqueror of Russia, looked forward 
to becoming the master of C!onstantinople, thus 
uniting in himself the sovereignty of the eastern 
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empire» and in fine, of the whole of the Roman 
dominion. The East Indies also he coveted, in 
ordar to accomplish at once the destruction of 
England, and to acquire fame equalling that 
of the Macedonian Alexander. Let no man say 
that I here relate fantastic tales of pure inven» 
tion ; for not only was the over-land passage to 
India talked of at the time, hut consultations 
were held upon it, the countries were explored, 
the resting places marked, the distance calculated» 
and connections were formed in Persia. The 
sycophant tribe already laboured to disseminate 
the idea, that the enterprise was not so difficult 
as was commonly believed. Russia was the only 
obstacle; but the Emperor of the French hoped 
to subjugate her, and thus acquire the sove- 
reignty of the whole world. England knew 
this, and kept constant watch at the side of 
Alexander, in order to extricate him from the 
fatal grasp of Napoleon. She sent also an ambas- 
sador extraordinary to Ispahan, in order to 
cultivate a good understanding vmth the senate 
of Persia. On the other side, Russia saw that 
the contest must be risked, and thought the 
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60cmer it were entered on, the less hazardous it 
would prove. One half of the world rose in arms 
against the other ; both empires put forth their 
utmost strength. On the mie side was arrayed 
a powerful and numerous army, chiefly French, 
formed by the victories of so many wars, and 
ihe long*4ried experience, the perfect ddll, the 
stupendous renown of the unconquered captam, 
who, hixQself alone» brought to the cofenbat suck 
a weight of war. It was favoured too by mastery 
in the arts of corruption, by exquisite skill in 
alluring men to its standard; it was fovoured 
by the war Turkey already waged againat 
Russia, and by that which Persia was prepared 
to engage her in* 

On the side of Russia, other circumstances 
were opposed to these: the remoteness of her 
territory, assailable only in front, immense deserts, 
a climate of fearful cdd, the entire devotion of 
the people to the Emperor Alexander, the 
resolution of his soldiers^ of whom it was ant^ 
dpated that «their first effwts would be good, 
their last still better. The aid of England was 
of great importance ; the example held out to the 
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'west by the war beyond the Pyrenees 'was also 
momentous in its result; the exploits of the 
laniards struek on the hearts of the Prussians^ 
and kindling every soul, however tame, exdted 
tìiem to the deliverance of their country. *^ The 
^^paniards, they said, a people latteriy unused 
to war, had risen against the conmion tyrant, — 
Uie martial Prussians tamely and ignominiously 
crouched before him. Those, Catholics used to 
«servile obedience, rose to combat ; these, Protest- 
ants used to freedom, were patient of subjection. 
There was in Spain no mighty name to support ; 
in Prussia most had seen, and all revered, the 
glory of Frederick the Second : his sword, which 
had fallen into the power of the ccmqueror, had 
heen taken by him and treated with ridicule*- 
the mean triumph of an uncivilized warrior; 
that sword waved them on to vengeance; the 
voice of the injured Liouisa spoke from her tomb^ 
and reproached die Prussians with their supine- 
ness. Nor was the rest of Germany tranquil. 
Austria herself, though her energy had been 
so much diminished, thrilled at the jM'ospect of 
a propitious hour. Even Bavaria, who, from 
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envy and fear of Austria, had always been the 
adherent of France, was now influenced by the 
common spirit of enmity : — so oppressive and 
irksome had Napoleon's domination become to 
his friends as well as to his foes, and perhaps 
most so to the former. As to Hesse, besides 
the common slavery, it was indignant at the 
puerile and arrogant conduct of Jerome, the 
brother of Napoleon." Thiis none were disposed 
to stand idle spectators of the event of the war, 
and all awaited only a favourable opportunity 
to declare themselves : these were the hopes of 
Russia* 

In Italy opinions differed ; but that peninsula 
was of minor importance, from its distance from 
the scene of action, and there was no likelihood 
of seeing OueriUa bands there like the Spanish : 
besides, in Upper Italy, the duration of Napoleonica 
sway had partly accustomed them to recognise 
it, and partly thrown the ancient sovereigns 
into oblivion. In Lower Italy the cruelties which 
had been practised had alienated the people 
from their former rulers ; and if the lower orders, 
especially in the provinces, were not attached 
to Joachim, the nobles loved him, and their 
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support was powerful in the state. The central 
division, comprising Kome and Tnscany, fretted 
in impotence. The Piedmontese, a warlike race, 
rejoiced in being called to share the martial toils 
of France. Of the kingdom of Italy, the Milanese 
territory rather rejoiced in, than lamented its 
dependence on the nnconquered chief; for it had 
a splendid capital, a name, and an army of its 
own, native magistrates and officers, and an 
appearance of independence : besides, the military 
glory of Napoleon had there commenced, had 
there reiterated its triumphs ; the public monu- 
ments were magnificent ; a sort of national pride 
had sprung up. The Venetian part, on the con* 
trary, was averse to Napoleon: but what had 
the Venetians to hope? or for whom should 
ihey combat? They knew this only, that for 
themselves it was vain to struggle; they had 
nothing to expect for their noble country-^ 
ever the booty of the conqueror, or the ransom 
given for other spoil. 

The two potent Emperors having resolved 
to combat for the sovereignty of the world, began^ 
as usual, by the strife of words, alleging against 
each other trivial causes of complaint, much too 
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iDsignificant to justify the immensity of their 
hostile preparations. They hoth knew the real 
motive of the war; the entire world felt it to 
he the impossibility of living together on the 
vast earth* Napoleon, the most impetoous and 
the most ambitious^ urged on by his fate, was 
the first to assail his foe. The war raged in 
the remotest regions: it desolated the shore» 
of the Boristhenes ; it spread destruction along 
the Volga. The Russians gave battle at l^o- 
lensko, and again at Borodina, on the Moskwa. 
Napoleon took Moscow ; he took it, and exulted 
Over it. Fool that he was ! he saw not that 
Qoà had already blasted his jMride! On the 
confines of Asia it was decreed that his for* 
tunes should perish. Moscow, that immense 
city, was consumed — ^the cause and the presage 
of dreadful calamities. A defSeat sustained by 
Murat showed Napoleon that the enemy was 
enterprizing, and that it was no longer time to 
linger in the depths of Russia. The dioiee ci 
the road by which to retreat yet remained to 
him; he endeavoured to pass by Kaluga and 
Tula, intending to winter in the southern pro« 
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vinces of Russia. The final contest took place 
at Malo-Yàroslavetz, where the soldiers of the 
kingdom of Italy displayed the utmost vakrar. 
There shmie conspicuously the merit of Ku« 
tusov, the generalissimo of Alexander; thers 
perilled the hopes of Napoleon; there the des^ 
tinies of the world were changed. Repulsed 
in a desperate engagement» Napoleon was obliged 
to turn anew to the desolated road of Smo- 
lensko. The cold of Russia ezt^minated the 
army. France bewails, and will for ever 
bewail — Italy laments, and evermore must 
lament, the flower of her people, cut off for the 
ambition of one man, who, in his pride, sought 
to defy Heaven itaelf. But Heaven manifested 
its power. This was the fulness of time that 
had been propheded by Plus the Seventh. Let 
the ambitious, who exult in die agonized cries 
of slaughtered armies, learn to be moderate 
and just. 

At the news of Napoleon's discomfiture, 
iVussia impetuously rose against her intoler- 
able oppressor, and not waiting even the sign^ 
of the sovereign, sprang to avenge and re-assert 
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her freedom. Napoleon returned to his throne 
at Paris ; but recent events had diminished the 
fame of his military gloiy. Murat, bewildered 
hy occurrences so extraordinary» abandoned the 
army, and returned to Naples. The command 
was taken by the Viceroy Eugene. Joachim 
was dissatisfied with Napoleon, and indignant 
at his having traversed his designs against 
Sicily ; nor was he ignorant of the n^odations 
which had been opened with Caroline on mat^ 
ters prejudicial to his throne at Naples. On the 
other hand^ the allien, chiefly the English, were 
resolved to put forth certain declaratioiis that 
they knew would be well pleasing to the 
Italians, and by which they hoped easily to 
rouse the whole peninsula. Now, they said, had 
the time arrived for giving Italy an indepen- 
dent political existence. In glowing colours 
they depicted the tyranny of Napoleon; and, 
with delusive representations, laboured to turn 
every thought towards freedom. Bentinck, 
whether to prove the feelings of the people, or 
from sincerity in the cause, expressed himself 
on the subject in the most spirit-stirring Ian* 
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guage, promising them the prompt and willing 
aid of Britain. Joachim knew all this: on his 
return, therefore, from Moscow, he visited Milan, 
where, more than in other districts of Italy, 
these desires were kindled, in order to discover 
what the times portended. But, frivolous man 
that he was, although his countenance was still 
impressed with his recent terror, he began to 
make vast boasts of what he would do, and 
what he would say ; talked of the times being 
propitious for the independence of Italy; that 
he was equal to the enterprize, and willing to 
effect it. Having uttered these vaunting speeches, 
which, however, were not altogether without 
effect, he returned to his own kingdom. Know* 
ing the man, and desiring to unite him with 
the allies in order to attack Napoleon from the 
utmost verge of Italy, Bentinck encouraged him 
to assume the standard of the champion of 
Italian independence. He extolled his valour, 
his warlike train, his troops; he inflated him 
with hopes ; affirmed, ** that were his arms united 
to those of the confederates, every doubt would 
be removed of the final issue of the enterprize ; 
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that the disturber and tjrrant 9f the world would 
be overthrown; that the allies would acknow- 
ledge Joachim as King of Naples ; otherwise, his 
throne^ if not recùffmeà and coqfirmed by 
Russia and England, must evar be tottering 
and insecure ; that for him to be acknowledged 
and maintained, a recent king in the midst of 
ancient djrnasties, and in the very sight of the 
natural and legitimate sovereign, whose daim 
to the kingdom of Naples was yet uncancelled, 
would require the free consent of all, and for 
this purpose it was essential to him to form 
new connexions. Of what moment to him were 
now the conquered Napoleon and his frozen 
soldiers? and how could they aid him? In 
securing his own throne, he would secure also 
the safety and the liberty of Italy. Thus would 
be immortalize his name, and convert the 
odious title of intrusive king into that of Inti- 
mate monarch and magnanimous liberator* Let 
him then unsheathe his sword in the cause of 
the allies, separate himself firom Napoleon, and 
proclaim the independence of Ii!aly. En^and 
pledged herself to aid him. The enterprize 
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would be easiljr accomplished, and as the labour 
would be mutual, the honour and the reward 
should be common also.** In this manner Ben- 
tindc urged Murat to join the confederation. The 
affair had proceeded so &r, that the English 
general had already gone, not to Messma, lest 
that should excite the suspicions of Frederic, 
but to Catanea, in order to have a better oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the inclinations of the 
new king and of forwarding the n^odation. 
He was not without hope of a favourable con-> 
elusion, when letters from Napoleon reached 
Joachim. Magnifying every favourable circum- 
stance, they averred that the conscript soldierd 
of France marched with the readiest obedience, 
that the armies were augmenting, that the 
people spontaneously voted large sums to the 
treasury, that France would soon come forth 
on the field more formidable than ever, and 
that, in fine, the revenue and the fortunes <^ the 
Emperor were retrieved. These tidings and the 
mutability of Murat's character occasioned him 
to break off all negociation with Bentinck, and 
he resolved to persevere in his adherence to 
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Napoleon* Bentinck took this ill, and was so 
enraged at losing all hope of uniting him to the 
confederacy» that although Joachim, to soften 
his disappointment, sent him, as a present, a 
rich and splendid sabre, he would never again 
treat with him, nor listen to the overtures that 
. he endeavoured to make at the period of 
Napoleon's ultimate discomfiture in Germany. 
In consequence of this, Murat, laying aside all 
idea of the independence of Italy, espoused the 
part of Austria, hoping, in so doing, to found 
his own greatness on the dependence of others. 

Having recovered from the first shock of the 
Russian disasters. Napoleon had returned into 
himself, wisely to weigh every contingency, and 
rigorously to provide against every emergency, 
adversity having taught him wisdom. He 
reflected, that to conciliate the Pope would for- 
ward aU his plans, and avail much in the minds 
of the Italians to secure the stability of his 
govenunent at such a dangerous crisis. He 
therefore retracted the demands made at Savona» 
and inclining to peace, ratified the concordat on 
the S5th January at Fontainebleau. The chief 
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articles were— "That the Pope should exercise 
his pontifical office throughout France and the 
kingdom of Italy after the manner and custom of 
his predeccjssors ; that he should send ministers 
to other potentates, and receive theirs with the 
usual privileges *and immunities of the diplo- 
matic body; that the unsold property of the 
Holy See should be restored, and that already 
disposed of, compensated for by an annual pay- 
ment of two millions of francs." In conformity 
with this concordat, and in virtue of the present 
indulgence, the Pope agreed to grant cano- 
nical institution to the archbishops and bishops 
nominated by the Emperor for the empire of 
FrancQ and the kingdom of Italy, in six months 
after notice of such nomination should be 
commimicated to him. If six months should 
elapse without such institution from the Pope, 
then the metropolitan should grant it ; or if a 
metropolitan were in question, the most ancient 
bishop of the province should institute him : nor 
should any see remain vacant beyond a year. The 
Pope, as well in France as in Italy, should 
nominate, to six bishoprics, to be fixed by com- 
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mon consent. The six suburban bishoprics weie 
to be restored, and the Pope was to nominate to 
them ; the unsold pn^rtjr to be restcM^ed to these 
sees, that which had been sold to be repurchased ; 
the bishops of the Roman states to be replaced in 
their dioceses; the sees of the Tuscan and 
Genoese territories to be settled by mutual oon- 
sent ; wherever the residence of the Pope should 
be fixed) there the propaganda, penitentiary, 
and archives should be located. The Emperor 
promised to receive into his favour those car- 
dinals, bishops, priests, and laymen, who had 
incurred his displeasure. It was to be under- 
stood that the Holy Father consented to the 
aborem^itioiied articles, on account of the 
actual state of the diurch, and of the promises 
made by Napoleon to extend lus potent aid to 
assist religion in the many difficulties which 
assaulted her in the {H^esent times. The future 
residence of the Pope was left nndetermined : 
some talked of Avignon, some of Roine. If in this 
treaty, beaides the avowed eonoessioasA the Pope 
recovered, aa sesma probaUe by a secret art&de, 
his dty of Home, it will be evident that th# 
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ctaptìiwe conquend hia mptor. Napoleon btstened 
to piiblish the treaty oi Fontainebleaa, and 
avare of hov much importanea it was, rajaod 
gnat acdamatioBUB on the mbjeeÈ. lie Pope 
complained heavily of thjft predpitate promulga^- 
tien ; for he had desired that it should not be 
published until it was fulfilled in all its clanses. 
The mildness of the season nov permitted 
the opening of the campaign. Napoleon re-as- 
sembled his troops with extreme eelerity, md 
promising himself more than erer from the 
ftitaie, re<4ippeared in strength and with the 
boldest bearing on the Germim plains» He foogfat 
die Rusaians-^^he fought the Prussians» in des- 
perate encounters; with the utmost valour he also 
fiiught the Austrians» who now turned against 
him, excited bf ancient hatred, and encouraged 
bjr his recent reverses. But the battle of Leip- 
zig put an end to his power* Hie whde of 
Germanf , changing with his tùFtaneB, spitmg 
wil3i' eager enthusiasm to fiberty: the people 
of the different provinces «sealoosly strove 
wil^ each other in what thejr caUed a holy 
undertaking, and rushing to arms, avmged 

2 B 2 
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themselves for their long-sustained injuries. 
The French soil alone affimrded refuge to the 
conquered Napoleon. Thus the long-felt dis- 
like to the domination of Napoleon, and the 
universal indignation, had removed half the diflt- 
culties which had erewhile impeded the general 
desire. A fearful tempest, subversive of its 
destinies, hovered over Italy. Napoleon, who 
had been in nowise deceived as to the impend- 
ixig struggles, had sent Eugene into Italy, 
that he might prepare for the approadiing 
war. The Prince was welcomed with some 
attachment by the people of the kingdom, not 
that he showed himself fired with zeal for its 
independence, for even then he showed sufficient 
docility in fulfilling the will of his father, but 
because his disposition was amiable and mode- 
rate. In this last emergency, however, he so 
rigorously executed the mandate of Napoleon, 
as well in hastening on the new levies as in 
extorting contributions from the people, that 
their affection for him was changed to hatred. 
Before I relate the result of the military ope- 
rations in this quarter, it is . necessary to 
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explain the political intrigues which were carried 
on in these times, more especially those ' which 
r^arded Italian affairs. 

When Napoleon was still at Dresden, the 
allies (to whom Austria had already gone over) 
required him' to restore the Illyrian provinces, to 
re-establish the liberty of the Hanseatic towns, 
and to consent to nominate, in concurrence with 
the confederation, independent sovereigns for the 
kingdoms of Italy and Holland, to evacuate Spain, 
and to send the Pope back to Rome. Subsequently, 
believing that the defeats he had sustained might 
grender him more disposed to peate, they required 
him, without however making it an indispensable 
condition, to give up the confederation of the 
Rhine, and cease to style himself mediator of 
Switzerland. That haughty spirit, ever buoyed 
up with vain expectations, and presmning on his 
fortunes above the want of reasonable men, dis- 
dained to jrield, and resolutely rejected the 
proposals. As to Italy, the voice of common fame 
avers that the confederates, not having been'able 
to gain the acquiescence of Napdeon, laboured to 
seduce the mind of the viceroy Eugene, offering to 
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ackùoirledge him fls tlié sovereign of the kingdom 
of Italy if he if^xmld make common canie with 
them for the liberation of Europe: an allianoe 
thè Pxince could not have entei^ into without 
turning his arms against France^ and against 
his father. Eugene, it is said, replied» '< that he 
WEB ikot master of himself; tfie sovereign power 
was not his ; he was but a delegate, a deputy ; 
be ODuId not even listen to Such proposals, much 
less accept them, without rendering his name 
iofiunous. Were he capable of acceding to sudb 
proposals, he would inevitably lose the esteem, 
and with it, the confidence of the allies.'' If this 
be true, it certainly was a noble rèpky ; and if 
Eugene had persevered to the end in the same 
pure int€|prity^ guided by honesty, not by interest, 
posterity would havtt no material reproach to 
cast upcm his name. 

But after the defeat at Leipiitg, the situatimi 
of Napoleon in 0»many becoming still more 
desperate, Eugene began to think of his own 
afiairs. His proceedings, however, wete irresolute, 
either from the habit of subserviency, or from 
deeper designs than those he avowed, or from 
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his attachment to France. He indicated a desire 
to promote the independence of Italy ; and his 
most devoted adherents, averring that times were 
changed» advocated that independence, but in 
imion with France, not in connection with Austria 
or England. *' Tbià was the will of Ni^xileon, 
should the fortunes of France be retrieved, a 
destiny worthy oi Italy awaited her. Napolemi 
struck by misfortune, was of £Eur other tempera- 
ment than Napoleon the triumi^iant. Prosperity 
had made him a despotic sovereign ; adverrity 
naade him willing to suffer liberty. The Italians 
were bound to seize the opportunity which 
fortune now offered, and assort their freedom 
under the temperate and potent protection of 
France.'' 

The advocates of these ideas expatiated on 
what they termed ** the odious rule of Austria-^ 
of Austria breathing vengeance, thirsting for 
absolute power. The lapse of time had identified 
the people and their interests with the existing 
government : this intimate union could not be dis- 
solved — and this Austria would require, without 
infinite grief and irreparable losses. The Italian 
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diaracter widely differed from the Oerman» and 
doeely assimilated to the French. Finally, the 
Italians, if made independent, could remain so 
without French troops ; while the Austrian rule 
in the kingdom uMrolved the maintenance of her 
soldiers. The Italians had to choose between 
being a separate state or a province of a foreign 
one. The magnificent palaces so recently erected ; 
those brave soldiers so numerously embodied; 
magistracies . so indissolubly united to the state ; 
their customs so widely diffused ; the name of Italy 
so long borne in the face of day, — all proclaimed 
their independence : their energies were national, 
not servile. Under its own domination should 
the kingdom of Italy exist ; and no other than 
Italians should govern Italians. Eugene, though 
not Italian by birth, was so by election and 
by affection. He was prqiared to execute what- 
ever might depend on him, to prove to the people 
how 4eur to him was their freedom and inde- 
pendence, provided that thus the interests ol 
France were in no wise prejudiced. He possessed 
the political experience of a sovereign, the military 
experience of a soldier ; he had attained that 
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prime of manhood which combines maturity and 
youth ; his frame possessing the vigour of the ' 
one, the activity of the other. The vexatious 
acts of his administration had been Napoleon's ; 
the beneficent his own. The very fidelity of 
the Prince in abiding in adverse fortune by him 
who in prosperity had raised him to power, 
proved his worth," 

These insinuations of Eugene's adherents 
produced small effect ; for the party adverse to 
the existing government were not at any time 
to be gained over, and now less than ever when 
danger became imminent The party approving 
it trusted little to French promises: they still 
saw occupying the first place in the favour of 
the Prince, saw influencing his most secret 
councils, saw arrogating to themselves the whole 
weight of his authority, those very men who 
had most humbly prostrated themselves in slavery 
before Napoleon ; who had shuddered at the 
name of independence ; who had chiefly advised 
and most zealously executed the hardiest reso- 
lutions and the most rigid orders of the Emperor 
and King. They knew that they had always 
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recommended severe measures against those who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious by the eleva* 
tion of their sentiments, by their love of liberty, 
by the energy of their patriotism. The severity 
of the yoke had been proved, and this experience 
inspired the cause they espoused. Two indivi- 
duals, especially, had incurred the hatred of the 
people of the kingdom of Italy. Count Prina, 
minister of finance, highly prized by Napoleon for 
the ingenuity and Inexorable firmness he displayed 
in raising the taxes ; and Count Mejean, private 
secretary to the Prince, and a man of bland and 
courteous manners, but who, being of the Napo- 
leon school, believed that the art of good govern- 
ment consisted in guiding men by a hrìdle so 
rough that Aey must perforce obey. Such 
maxims were exceedingly detrimental to the 
interests of the viceroy. Some, however, believed 
that when the deadly weight of Napdeon's 
hand should be removed firom the vital organs 
of the kingdom, these two despotic ministers 
would be removed also, and other oounsdlors 
employed, more inclined to moderation, more 
friendly to the liberty of Italy. So much, moreover, 
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bad been óàne by the activity of the viceroy, 
that a well otganized artny was akeady as^mìAed, 
paHly French» collected from the garrisons, an^ 
the Conscripts of French Italy, partly Italians 
from the kingdom itself; some amongst them 
veterans, the majority new levies. The sight 
of this army inspired the people with some 
feelings of security : if they could not hope to 
conquer, they hoped at least to negociate ; they 
despaired not of being acknowledged a free 
state. Thè gathering tempests, meanwhile, 
approached at once from the Mediterranean, the 
Tyrol, and Illyria. 

Eugene, from one day to another, becoming 
more eager in his hopes, more perplexed in his 
vacillations, aided by his accustomed advisers, 
unceasingly watched the progress of events. By 
his orders the minister of police wrote circulars 
to all the prefects, exhorting them dextrouiriy 
to raise amongst the people the idea that the 
hour of independence had arrived; insinuating 
Eugene's desire to constitute himself its cham« 
pion, and Napoleon^s willingness to promote it. 
But subsequently, startled at his own daring, 
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and fearing tiiat the re-actioti he was about to 
ezdte mig^t turn to the prejudice of France, 
he gave orders to recall these letters. Thus, 
between commanding and countermanding, he 
effected nothing. He did not perceive that he 
who embarks in such enterprises, not only 
cannot regulate them by his own will, but ought 
not even to care whether his will be influential 
in squaring them or not To found the freedom 
of Italy was a grand design, nor should any 
collateral objects have interfered with the unity 
of purpose necessary to affect one so vast. 

If it was honourable, it was nevertheless incon- 
sistent, to wish to retain fidelity to Napoleon and 
to France, when the end proposed, the liberation 
* of Italy, demanded other cares. He who throws 
himself upon such extreme hazards must not 
pause to think on the wild results that may 
ensue. I hear it said that upright men can 
never acquiesce in such principles ; I hear this, 
and I hold my peace : this only will I say, that 
if it be so, upright men ought not to embark in 
such enterprises, nor even wear the appearance 
of wishiiog to promote them ; and this also can 
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I affirm, that Eugene, whether from integrity 
or from want of energy, indubitably lost the 
cause. 

At the period of Napoleon's disasters in Ger- 
many, Joachim too had begun to perplex himself 
on the same subject Various and uncertain were 
his projects; at first, though he loved not the 
viceroy, and envied his greatness, he made him 
a' proposal to divide Italy between them, and 
render her independent by their union, preserving 
her from the Germans, without prejudicing the 
interests of France, with whom Italy would 
still be connected as an ally; and threatening 
too, in case of a refusal on the part of Eugene, 
to take such measures as he might find most 
conducive to his own safety. 

The viceroy gave little heed to the propositions 
of the King of Naples, whether distrusting him 
from ancient rivalry, or desiring to act for 
himself, or fearing to injure Napoleon and 
France. Joachim, losing all hope of Eugene's 
co-operation, resolved even so far back as when 
he led the army into the March of Ancona, to 
try what he . could accomplish in the kingdom 
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of Italy by secret madunatioiis. From his 
vaunts and the swelling boasts of his Neap<ditan 
soldiers, it seemed that he was about to achieye 
wonders* 

General Pino, an old friend of Lafaoz, a soldier 
of tried valour, had lost his favour at court, 
as well because he was known to be a patriot, 
Bs because he vied in fame and power with 
Fontanelii, the minister of war. After tha first 
battles in Illyria and Friuli, whidi we shall 
relate in the following chapter, he had retired 
to the privacy of domestic life, taking no other 
part in public affairs than a simple inquiry as to 
their progress. Deeming him a fitting instru- 
ment, the King of Naples sounded him on th^ 
subject of independence, and promised the aid 
of his Neapolitans to the enterprise ; and many 
entered into the plot with him. The leaders, 
despairing of the Viceroy, as being, too French, 
adopted the party of Joachim, who, as more bold 
and less prudent, was capable of making some 
noisy and imposing flutter of unfurled ensigns. 
The conspirators managed to have Pino sent 
as military governor to Bologna, a place 
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well situated for co-operation with the Neapo* 
litaas» who, as they already occujned the Marches, 
were in its vicinity. 

Joachim sent one Pignatelli, to confer with 
Pino at Bologna, in order to persuade him to 
use his name and authority, which was great 
amoogst the soldiers, to gain partisans, who 
were openly to discover themselves, when the 
King set forward to attack Upper Italy. These 
intrigues had not been so covertly conducted 
that Fontanelli, who already disixiisted the 
govenuHr of Bologna, had not some suspicion 
of them, and therefcre he removed Pino, by 
which means Joachim was frustrated in his 
hopes of causing a rising in the kingdom of 
Italy, in despite of the viceroy. Pino went to 
Varona, where the Prince, when driven from the 
frontiers l^ the Austrian arms, had estaUished 
his head quarters: he was coldly received by 
Eugene^ and being even interrelated on suspicion 
by Luini, the minister of police, he went thence 
to Milan, much against his inclination, am) 
openly avowed the utmost dissatisfaction. There 
he lived in privacy, even in obscurity, until 
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the commotion broke out that wrought so sad 
an end to a reign more auspiciously commenced. 
Joachim threw himself into the arms of Austria. 

Powerful armaments now succeeded to impo- 
tent machinations. The Emperor Francis, who 
had engaged in the war with alacrity, sent a 
fine body of about seventy thousand strong to 
the frontiers, so as to begirt the kingdom of 
Italy from Carlsbad in Croatia to the Tyrol: 
these troops were commanded by General Hiller, 
a man of great experience, old alike in years and 
service. Many generals of note were under his 
command ; among them the most renowned were 
Bellegarde and Frimont, officers who had seen 
much service in Italy. Hiller published a military 
manifesto, in which, after describing the pqwer 
and the victories of the allies, he exhorted the 
Italians to rise against the common tyrant 
for the general liberation of Europe, so long 
shaken by commotions, and to co-operate with 
the powerful armies that from every country 
were hastening to their aid. 

Such was the storm that overhung Italy on 
the north and east ; nor towards the west were 
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its confines secure; for the allies, reckoning 
much on a general rising of the people, had 
agreed that whilst the Austrians should assault 
it on their side, the English with their own 
troops, and whatever others they could any 
where collect— ^iefly Italians enrolled in Malta 
and Sicily, or at least with some Austrian bands, 
should infest the two shores of the Adriatic, as 
well on the coast of Dalmatia and Istria, as on 
that of Italy. They knew that, particularly in 
Dalmatia and Illyria, great dislike to the domi-^ 
nation of Napoleon existed ; in the former on 
account of the cruelties committed by some 
general there, and of the cessation of their com- ^ 
merce ; ' in the latter from its ancient attach- 
ment to the house of Austria, and from the 
arrogance of Junot, the governor, who conducted 
himself like a madman, long ere he was confess- 
edly declared insane. They also intended to 
assail the Italian shores, entering at the mouths 
of the Po> so as to create a diversion in favour 
of the principal force, which was descending 
by the Rhetian, Julian, and Norican Alps. They 
hoped, though they saw him irresolute and 
VOL. II. 2 c 
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Uravering^ that Joachim of Naples would becsome 
their ally, as well because the utter ruin of 
NapoleoB was fast i^proaching^ as because thejr 
peffsnadaA themselves that he would eeteem it 
of fanmeuse importance to induce the Intimate 
^vernflients to treat with him, to reeogni» 
Us title» to admit him to Cheif alliance. Tb« 
fiiroes of the King of Naples w^re of great 
moment to Austria» because th^ took the kii^ 
dom of lUày in the flank and rear, atld where 
it wafiT least defended; for amongst future 
eontlngendes» nobody» and least of all Napoleon, 
With all his foresight» eould possibly have 
imagined a case in which Joachim of Naples 
would be one day seen to array himself in arms 
against the ItaliMi kingdom of Napoleon, of 
foranee. 

Nor were the coasts of the Mediterranean to 
Iremain undi9tui4>ed : there the English, on 
having asdeftained the intentions of Joachim, 
pMposed to make a descent with their multiform 
and strangely assembled recruits of every different 
country Upon Tuscany, a province that they 
believed to be, not without reason» averse to the 
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new goYemment, and anxious to return to its 
ancient condition. With these troops came Lord 
William Bentinck and General Wilson, with 
their proelamations of liberty and independence : 
Bentinck aimed at liberty, but hnng fire, bdng 
by nature rather arbitrary; and Wilson, who 
kived^ liberty, aimed wide of the mark, being 
by nature somewhat of a democrat They 
displayed I know not what banners, with Inde^ 
pendence of Italy inscribed on th^n, and the 
device of two hands grasping each other in sign 
of amity and alliance. Thus on every side 
howled the gathering * tempest over the Italian 
kingdom and the entire peninsula. The old recol- 
lections of Austria, the new summons to liberty, 
the alluring semblance of national independence, 
the auguries of peace, concord, and happiness, 
the promises of remitted taxes, and of the 
abolition of conscript levies, were all employed 
to rouse the Italians ; but these delusions had 
been so often practised in Italy that the people 
gave no credence either to the one party or to 
the other. 

The Viceroy too was fiirnishing his arms : his 
2 c 2 
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army consisted of about sixty thousand soldiers t 
among whom were the Italian veterans who had 
returned from Spain» the soldiers newly embodied» 
and the royal Italian guard, a brave and hand* 
some band ; one third of the whole were natives 
of the kingdom. !E2ven the French troops, 
whether gathered out of the garrisons» or sum* 
moned from Spain» hastened with rapid steps to 
meet the impending peril. Eugene divided them 
into three bodies : the first, under Grenier, had 
its station on the banks of the Tagliamento and 
of the Isonzo, fields which had been so often the 
seat of war, and so often gloriously won by the 
French ; the second, led by Verdier, was placed 
at Vicenza, Castelfranco, Bassano, and Feltre; 
the third, which was the Italian, took up ^, 
position at Verona and Padua, and was com-r 
manded by Pino, prior to his appointment of 
governor of Bologna. Of this, one division, 
under Generals Lecchi and Bellotti, was sent to 
occupy Illyria; the cavalry were stationed at 
Treviso. In the meantime, to watch the occur- 
rences in the Tyrol, a district that gave great 
uneasiness, a body of reserve was cantoned a( 
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Moatechiaro; and when afterwards the danger 
grew more inuninent, it was sent under General 
Giflenga to comhat in the Tjrrol the Austrian 
force headed by General Fenner. The troops 
from Dalmatia, whidi were, from their small 
Bumerical amount, rather defensive than offensive, 
Seconded this force ; they were chiefly Italians, 
and' collected from the garrisons of Zara, Ragusa, 
and Cattarò. And now, the danger becoming 
every moment more pressing, the Viceroy resolved 
to rush forwards, and fix his head quarters at 
Adelsberg, a place not far distant from the right 
bank of the Save, on the road by Carlsbad to 
Croatia, and by Lubiana to Camiola. At the 
same time, extending his force on the left, he 
sent a strong squadron to keep tlie passes of 
ViUadi and Tarvisio, having learnt that Hiller, 
collecting a very considerable force at Clagen» 
fturth, threatened to advance at once to force 
those strong passes, and to reach, by ascending 
ihe banks of the Drave, the upper regions of the 
much coveted Tyrol. 

This was the last act of that tragedy of which 
unhappy Italy had been tiie scene for a period 
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of twenty years» excepting only some few brief 
intervals» which, if not defiled by bloodshed» had, 
at best» been disquieted by rancour» by threats» 
by ambition. The victim of each and every 
party» all held out to her promises of Uiss; 
and to aggravate her ills» both parties upbraided 
her for not rising in their behalf; as if 
she were bound to requite afflictions witfe 
affection. Now at last arrived the crisis which 
was to decide whether the sovereignty of Italy 
should return to Austria» or remain with France ; 
whether the ancient d]masties or the new 
governments should prevail ; whether the rigorous 
sway of Napoleon should or should not be miti- 
gated ; whether Austria should return to Milan» 
as mild as in former times» or roused to- fury 
by her wrongs; whether France or Austria 
should employ the sweets of peace to sootìie the 
minds of the people to foi^etfulness of the rapine 
and violence of war ; whether twenty years of 
innovation were to become the model of other 
succeeding years» or were to immei^e and lose 
themselves» leaving no other trace behind» than 
on the page of history» in the re-established 
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course of former periods ; whether the natives 
of Italy were to learn the French or the German 
tongues; finally, whether all the dulcet words 
which were lavished on the Italians were intended 
to promote their interests, or the schemes of the 
masters of the earth. For it has ever been the 
stmtagem of t|iose who seek to appropriate to 
themselves the rights of others, and more in 
our own than in any former age, to pamper the 
people for a time with delusive hopes and 
flatteries, in order, afterwards, to reduce them to 
servitude. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The AustrianSj under Hiller^ invest the kingdom of Italy 
with a strong force. — ^Dahnatia and Croatia rise again^ 
the French. — Eugene retires. — Battle of Bassano. — Eugene 
on the Adige.-— The Italian generals and soldiers dis- 
satisfied with him. — Nugent makes a stir at the mouths 
of the Po with the Germans.— Joachim declares against 
Napoleon^ and makes war against the kingdom of Italj.— 
Battle of the Mincio, between Eugene and Bellegarde. — 
Bentinck disembarks at Leghorn ; talks of the independ- 
ence of Italy; takes Genoa, and promises the observance 
of the integrity of the Genoese state. — Tidings leceived of 
Napoleon's fatal disasters ; of the occupation of Paris by 
the allies ; of his retreat to «Fontainebleau with the 
fragments of his troops ; of his abdication ; of his having 
accepted the Island of Elba as his final abode. — Eugene 
treats with Bellegarde, and xetixes to Bavaria.^ — State of 
opinion in Milan.— -Unanimous as to national independ- 
ence; but some desire Eugene, and some an Austrian 
prince as king.— >Debate in the senate on the subject. — 
Popular tumult. — ^The senate dissolved. — The electoral 
colleges convened.-— They create a regency, and send 
deputies to Paris, to the Emperor Francis, to demand 
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independeace und an Austrian prince.— ^The result of 
the raiffiion. — Genoa given to the King of Sardinia. — 
Conclusion of the work. 



The position of the Austrians, which enabled 
them to form a large circuit round the whole 
front of the Italian army, gave them a great 
advantage, and one peculiarly adapted to the 
emergencies of the times, and to their own cir- 
cumspect character. 

The events of the late campaign in Germany, 
and the recent accession of Bavaria to tlie 
confederacy against Napoleon, rendered their 
right wing secure. On this point they also derived 
great strength from the affection of the Tyrolese, 
who were eager to rise against their new sove- 
reign ; indeed, so much so, that Austria herself, 
out of respect for her recent alliance, was obliged 
to restrain their ardour lest they should make 
some ill-timed movement. But though restrained, 
the devotion of this people rendered their territory 
a secure quarter for the Austrian army, and gave 
some uneasiness to the Viceroy, as he was liable 
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to their attacks on the left and in the rear. Nor 
was the position of the Austrians on the left 
less advantageous; for the Cro^tians and Dal- 
matians being inimical both to the French and 
their Italian confederates, were disposed to rise 
against their present rulers. These wene warlike 
tribes, and therefore , of no small importaaee, 
especially in a war to which the people as well 
as the soldi^y were parties. Killer's plan of 
operations was to push continually forward the 
force at the extremity of his wings, and, bringing 
up the main body in the centre more slowly and 
cautiously, to keep the Viceroy in constant 
apprehension of being surrounded and taken in 
the rear. This mode of conducting the amipaign 
necessarily caused the fortunes of the Austrians 
to prevail; as, advancing with caution in the 
centre, they did not afford the enemy any oppor- 
tunity of forcing them to a pitched battle, whidi 
was the only hope that remained to him of 
redeeming himself from the perilous pass to which 
events had hurried him. In order to extricate 
himself from this situation, the French commander 
had more need of prudence than of daring ; and 
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should rather have displayed that skill, which, 
harassing the enemy, would hare cut him off. 
from the open country, and have impeded his 
progress amidst the defiles of the mountains, 
without hazarding an engagement, than the 
courage which defied him to the combat. In 
fine, the object should have been to keep the 
army entire in whatever position it might take 
up, because in that, and not in the extent of 
territory occupied, lay the safety, or if not the 
safety, at least the means of procuring honour- 
able conditions for the kingdom. But the Viceroy 
was young; was the son of Napoleon; was 
himself tainted with the vice of the times, that 
is, with a desire of purchasing fame by san* 
guinary combats ; despising, therefore^ more 
salutary counsels, he preferred tempting fortune, 
and thus uselessly wasted his troops in affairs 
of little importance, which slightly, if at all, 
affected the final aspect of the war ; when, on 
the contrary, he should have avoided skirmish- 
ing, should have retreated in undiminished, force 
on more secure }>o8Ìtions, and in undiminished 
force have abided the issue of events until the 
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fates should have disposed of Napoleon in Ger« 
many and France. The blood of the French 
and the Italians slain in the distant extremities 
of Croatia and Camiola, cries out against 
Eugene, accusing him of ambition, of unskil'- 
folness, or of imprudence. 

Towards the end of August, the Dalmatians 
rose against their garrisons, the Croatians against 
the Italian troops ; Zara, Ragusa, and Cattaro, 
held by feeble garrisons, easily yielded to the 
tumultuous crowds who surrounded their walls ; 
and a band of Croats, strengthened by some batta- 
lions of Austrians, rushed against Carlsbad, 
and took it without difficulty. The Austrians 
and the Croats, urging oa, possessed themselves 
of St Veit, General Janin, unable to make 
any resistance, having retired from that station. 
Those Croatians who had been enrolled undcir 
the French ensigns, deserting their captains, 
returned to the ancient standard of Austria. 
Whilst thus successful in the vicinity of the 
Adriatic, the Austrians sent a large force under 
Fenner towards the Tsrrol, by the course of 
the Upper Drave. From Brissio they descended 
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by the Adige» intending to make an incursion 
on the Veronese and Brescian territories. The 
centre, at the same time, came to action. Crin- 
burg was taken ^oid retaken on both sides with 
great loss. In these affairs, Pino displayed 
much skill and courage, and Bellotti proved 
himself a brave soldier but an unskilful general. 
The former succeed at Lubiana, the latter 
failed at Stein. A desperate encounter took 
place at Villach, where the Austrians tried to 
force their way to the pass of Tarvisio, in order 
to descend by the course of the Fella into the 
heart of Friuli. The French had marched to 
oppose the attempt, and after a furious combat, 
in which the city was many times lost and won, 
and finally set on fire byi the Germans, the 
French remained victors. The Viceroy, with 
great generosity, hastened to succour the burning 
town. The Austrians, in conformity to their 
general plan, extended their wings ; Trieste, 
frequently taken and retaken, fell into their 
hands, and the whole extent of Istria submit- 
ted to their arms. On the north, precipitating 
themselves from the Tyrolese Alps, they threat- 
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GMi to bear down sgeaatt BeHn&a ; and in tàe 

fear the dang of their arms disturbed the 
neighbourhood of Trent Knowing their advaiH 
tage» and profiting by it, they had passed the 
Save at Crinburg and Ramansdorf, wh^re they 
made demonstrations of an intended movement 
through Tohnino into the' upper part of Friuli : 
against Villaco also they prepared a grand 
attaek. 

The Viceroy was no longer able to re^st, 
and had he persisted in occupying the banks 
of the Drave and the Save, his retreat would, 
probably, have been cut off. The enemy were 
in greater force than he, and were fEivoured 
also by the people. He halted for a few days 
at Isonzo, fighting always bravely, but always 
ineffectually. In this manner Illyria, torn by 
the force of Napoleon's arms from the andent 
stem of Austria, was again brought back by 
the arms of the Emperor Francis to its accus- 
tomed obedience. The manners and habits cf 
these people in no respect accorded with ihfi 
French, and in a trifling degree only with the 
Italians, in addition to which Napoleon had 
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retained the laws of the feudal syitem, giving 
the fieft to his soldiers aiid most confidential 
dril officers, who, aodent repuUicans as they 
were» enjoyed these feadatory rights so much 
that they harshly extorted them without abating 
a single sous. 

The borders of the Piave could no longer be 
commanded by the French. The Austrians had 
already descended from Bassano in great force 
under General Eckard, and pressing on the 
rear, threatened the Viceroy with utter defeat 
if he did not retire. The imprudence of the 
Prince in not having made an earlier retreat 
was now evident, because, to accomplish it at 
this period» he was obliged to give battle. The 
engagement was severe, and lasted for two days, 
the 31st of October taid the Ist of November* 
In this affair, the valour of Orenier was conspi- 
cuous. The fortunes of France and Italy 
prevailed, and the conquerors entered the 
ensanguined city, where they passed the night. 
The Germans lost about 1000 men; Eugene 
also suffered some loss, for the enemy had 
fought bravely. The Viceroy was now able 
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to draw back with less difficulty to the Adige : 
the army retired ia two divisions» one by 
Padua, another by Vicenza, to Verona and 
L^;nago. In this retreat, important in itself, 
and which presaged yet more important events, 
for already the half of the kingdom of Italy was 
occupied by the Austrians, the French and 
Italian soldiers» but more especially the former, 
behaved in the most laudable manner, abstain- 
ing from rapine and outrage ; and their conduA 
is the more to be commended, because the greater 
part believed that they should never more 
return to the country they were quitting. Nor 
must it be concealed that the Germans, at this 
very time, if we except the main bodies, for 
whom provisions were prepared, lived by rapine, 
laying waste, now here, now there, as the neces^ 
sities of war or the desire of jnllage prompted, 
the fertile fields of Italy, whose firuits so 
often destroyed, were so often produced and 
re-produced only to be trodden to the earth by 
the foot of the spoiler. Since her beauty and 
her fertility excite the cupidity of every foreign 
horde» nothing remains to her people but to 
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implore Heaven to render the country a savage 
wild. A blasted desert might give that security 
which innocence is unable to bestow. 

On the Veronese banks of the Adige a spirit 
of disaffection towards the Viceroy began to 
display itself amongst the Italian troops; yet 
the fault in this case was rather his than theirs. 
Whether it was that he foresaw» from thè 
gathering clouds that darkened the air» that it 
would be mòre to his advantage to show him- 
self French than Italian» or that he gave too 
easy credence to some of his greatest favourites 
and most intimate counsellors» who» wished to 
exalt their own reputation at the expencé 
of that of the Italians» Eugene had» even 
as far bitok as when in Prussia, after the 
Russian disasters» let fall certain slighting 
expressions with regard to the Italian generals : 
and not confining the expression of his contempt 
to simple words only» he had manifested it by 
actions. They esteemed themselves deeply 
ii]gured by this conduct» not being accustomed 
to tolerate injuries or indignities ; and Pino felt 
this even more than the rest» as being of 
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greater reputation. By degrecB tbey comniii- 
nicated their own dissatisfaction to the soldiny: 
hence arose in the camp sinister muvnivr» and 
even ov^ acts i^^ainst the Prineew Misfortuie 
still Hiore irritated these proud and martial 
9pirit8: they accused Eugene of the blood 
uselessly ribed, and of the contMninated honour of 
the Italian arms. Already the soMiers called 
him by the hated name of foreigner, and this 
ill-om«ied term of reproach drcidated firon 
mouth to mouth, whilst they sustained impla- 
cable resentment against his counsellors. 

In the mean time, Eugene was not the less 
possessed by the desire ci acquiring military 
reputation by useless battles — ^bartering the life 
of man for fame. He poured into the Tyrol, 
performed gallant actions, which brought no 
result; freed Brescia from the eiiemy, but in 
vain; bndce them in a great and well-fought 
battle at Caldiero, and w^ neveriheless, ere loa^ 
forced to return to the pcNOit whence he had set 
out« The enemy, who had been recenfly driren 
back beyond the Alpoiie, shortly returned to 
the attack of St. Michele, in the Veronese^ 
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Qcneeiy could the army of Italy keep its front 
€(a tbe Mige, a largii Fiver defended befov tfy 
the fortrees <tf hegn^g^ and above bjr the 
eaotle of Terona, so much did tb^ ^lemy exibeed 
in number. From all thi9 it fs evident» tliat 
tbe Viceroy ought not to have atteqked tfa^ 
enemy, but should have defend^ hinwelf ; ou^ 
not to have left stations of security» but should 
have ensconced himself within them; ought not 
to have waged an offensive war, but should have 
tempori^sed and have awaited the progress of 
events. Ruin fell from every side on Italy. A 
second storm hung over the Po; not now to 
decide the sovereignty of Venice, or of AUbnso^ 
but to assert that of France or of Austria * nor 
was this storm the last we have to speak o^ 
although the end of the tregedy draws near. 
The Austrian general, Nugent, h«d liought 
bravely in Croatia and in latrila agmnst the 
Italian troops which occupied that part of the 
longdoai; but now every thin^ waa secure f«r 
kim in that quarter, as well' fileni the vetreai 
of Eugene, as because the forti^eeses of LufaAiina 
and Trieste had yielded to the Avatrian arms. 

2d2 
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The city of Venice alone, of all the ancient 
Austrian or Venetian territory, was now left in 
the bands of the Viceroy- Therefore, Nugent, 
taking instructions from Bellegarde, who had 
superseded Killer as Austrian generalissimo in 
Italy, embarked at Trieste, and landed at Goro 
with a large squadron composed of English, 
Istriots, Croats, and Milan refugees. Impatient 
of delay, being aware that time is the enemy 
of daring enterprize, he pushed hastily on and 
took Ferrara, abandoned by the feeble garrison 
that had occupied it. He scoured the country 
with his light troops, endeavouring to excite 
the people to rise. The im}>ortant point in 
view was to effect a junction with the Austrian 
brigades that had marched along with the main 
body, and were now stationed at Padua. In 
this purpose, passing the Po with a part of his 
troops, and taking up his quarters at Crespina, 
Nugent approached the Adige. On the. other 
side, Bellegarde, in order to co-operate with 
their movements, had sent a corps of 8000 men 
to Rovigo under General Marshall. 

When the Viceroy received intelligence of 
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Nugent'8 invasion, he instantly despatched a 
corps under General Deoouchy to Treeenta, in 
order to impede the junction of the enemy's 
divisions. Pino, at the same time, who com- 
manded at Bologna, assemUed as many troops 
as he copld, and hastily advanced to Ferrara ; he 
restored Ferrara, but, from the accidents which 
succeeded, without thereby gaining any advantage. 
Decouchy had gallantly driven Marshall back 
from Rovigo, with no small loss, and obliged 
him to retire to the bridge of Bovara, in the 
Paduan territory ; but the Austrians continually 
brought up fresh brigades, in order to effect a 
junction with Nugent, who all this time held 
Crespino. The Viceroy, therefore, sent a rein- 
forcement under General Marcognet towards the 
Lower Adige, that he might co-operate with 
Decouchy. The Germans sallied from Bovara; 
Decouchy, and Marcognet, attacked them ; and an 
obstinate struggle took place, in which the French 
were successful on the right, unsuccessful on the 
left. The Germans retired to their secure covert 
of Bovara ; but, profiting by the shelter of night, 
and the negligent guard kept up by the Frendi, 
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Aejr Inroke them by ttn imexpéeted attadc, and 
obliged them to retire, first to LentfhutfH, then 
to Treeetfta, and finally to Castagnaro; lliey 
regained Rovigo, by which every impeditnent 
leas noin^ removed that opposed- the umon of 
Nugent and Marshall. R«néeì«^ i^ecure % their 
jnnction, I^ngent mardied to Raveanii, land 
from Ravenna to Forlì. To raise the people 
he employed force, he employed persuasion: 
<« sujficiently have you been oppress,** said his 
manifesto to the Italians; ^ too long lias an 'insup- 
portable yoke been imposed on you ; now a 
hapi^ destiny awaits you. Take arms in your 
hands, and reinstate your country ; you are now 
to become an independent nation.'* He tiien 
raised ti great cry of promises, declaring that 
the conscription should no longer ìie levied, 
and (bat the consumkig taxes should be aboiliiiied. 
In the -mean time, his troops cruelly pillaged 
Ihe territories of Ferrara and Bologna — «n 
inauspicious commencement of the indqiendence 
fvfaich he promised. 

I have now a new instance of treachery, a 
third deluge to speak of; but this deception wsas 
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practised^ this injiiiy was committed, by one 
of Hie Napoleon family. Joachim of Naples 
had long found himself much perplexed; and 
as the news from Germany, from France, or 
from the kingdom of Italy was favonrable or 
ìinfiEiyourable, he inclined to this side or that, 
resolving on this or that measure: much was 
he influenced by the desire of preserving his 
throne, and not less by fear of Napolecm ; acting, 
therefore, with his diaracteristic inconsistency, 
lie had n^;ociated, as we have already rdated, 
now with Austria, now with Bentindc, now with 
Eugene, sometimes with all three at the same 
moment, not perceiving that he was equally 
well understood by all. In the mean time, 
certain of Austria, certain of England, but not 
certain of himself, he proceeded towards upper 
Italy: already had he occupied Rome, had he 
occupied the Marches, but had not yet declared 
his intentions. He feigned good will to the 
cause of the Italian kingdom : whilst professing 
friendship, he drasanded the treasures of that 
kingdom against which he was preparing to 
march — and they were freely dispensed to him ; 
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he demanded provisions, clothing, and arms, 
from that same kingdom — and they were granted 
to him; he was suffered to pass amicably at 
Ancona and at. Rome by the French garrisons, 
to whom he put forth cheering and friendly 
expressions respecting France and Napoleon. 
I know not. of what he could be thinking; but 
certainly his dissimulation .was great, and still 
more, culpable than even the end he proposed. In 
the end, seeing the retreat of the Viceroy, hearing 
of the approach of the allies in great foirce on 
the Rhine to invade France, and expecting that 
Bentinck was about to fall on Tuscany^ every 
doubt being at last removed, he resolved to 
discover himself, and to do what the world 
could never have anticipated, ,and which more 
than any other circumstance perturbed Napoleon. 
He concluded his bargain with Austria by a 
treaty which stipulated that the Emperor 
Francis should, as long as the war lasted, 
maintain in Italy at least fifty thousand soldiers, 
and himself not fewer than twenty .thousand ; 
mutually promising and engaging to act in 
accordance with each other, and to increase their 
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military quota in this same ratio as necessity 
might arise. Francis guaranteed to Joachim and 
his heirs the possession. of his actual dominions 
in Italy, and promised to use his mediatici 
.with the allies to confirm him in the same. 

Bellegarde publicly aimounced to the Italians 
the accession of Joachim to the confederacy , 
admonishing them of the last hopes of the Napo- 
leonisto. Joachim, discovering himself an enemy 
in that country which he had entered, and where 
he had been received, as a friend, forced General 
Barbou, who held the fortress of Ancona in the 
name of France, and MioUis, who commanded 
the castle of St. Angelo, to surrender. The whole 
Roman state submitted to the Neapolitans, who 
— and their King not less than they, speaking 
now of the Pope, and .now of the independence 
of Italy, knew not what they said : wherever 
they passed they pillaged whatever fell in their 
way : a new parturition of misery to the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Ferrara and Bologna. 
The vaunts that they made were immoderate, 
and their braggart speeches insufferable. 

The first to break forth was the King himself. 
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by teUing his sddien, that as loi^ as he could 
belie^re that the Bmperor NiqMleon fought fbr 
the peace and prosperity of France, he had 
supported him ; but now all had been cleared 
up to his apprehension» and he was convinced that 
Napoleon desired aothing but war : lie should 
therefore betray the interests of his native coontiy» 
of his states, of his army, if he did not inone^ 
diateiy separate his forces from Napoleon, 
and unite them to those of the magnanimous 
princes who were intent on restoring to thrones, 
d^nity— ^to nations, independence. ^ Two oppos- 
ing bauners,** he said, ^ were mifurled in Europe ; 
on the one should be inscribed, * Séligicn, morab, 
Justice, fncderaium, laws, peace, JiMcity ;' on 
the other, * Persecution, Jraud, violence, tyranny, 
war, domestic strife.* Let all men make their 
election between them.'' 6uch was the language 
af Joachim Naptìleonì Carascosa, the Neapo* 
litan general, yet more emphatically addressed 
die Italians at Modena, promising them inde» 
pendenee in the name of Joachim, who had 
already covenanted to assist Awstria in subju^ 
gating the kingdom of Italy. 
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Tbe prepcmdeistiiig force of Bellegarde» the 
p0Ogmst>f Nugent onllie sight bank of the Po^ 
the adhei^eiiGe of the» King of Naples to the 
league^ and the nnnrerous bodies of his troops 
m the Modenese, rendered it impesaible for 
the Viceroy longer to keep his station on the 
Adige ^ he therefore retired to take up a more 
secure position oa the Mincio* 

On the Sth of Fébtuaary he took the fidld in 
noble oyder to give battle to BeBegarde. The 
main body, in which the royal guard was conspi- 
àuous, issuing from Mantua, marched towards 
Valeggio ; the cavalry, crossing the river at Goita, 
took ike direction of Rovei^Ua ; and, to infest 
tàe enemy on the rear, ^General Zucchi, with the 
Ught troops, moved towards the island df Scala. 
To cut off Bellegarde from the upper region, 
the Viceroy commanded Verdier to join Palom- 
Uni, to cross the Mincio, at Mozambano, and 
to attack the enemy at Valeggio: all crossed 
the river, and 'hastened to their allotted positions; 
but, ixy an uneocpeeted accident, fortune converted 
à well arranged plan into an irregular movement. 
At the very moment wh^n Eugene .resolved to 
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attack Bisllegarde, on the left bank of the Mincio, 
Bellegarde had equally resolved to seek Eugenie 
on the right: owing to this unexpected occur- 
renoe, instead of finding the whole of the enemy's 
force at Roverbella, the Viceroy fell in with 
the rear-guard only, so that the French van- 
guard engaged the German rear*guard. By 
degrees, one battalion after another came into 
action on both sides : they fought desperately ; 
the French and Italians had the advantage at 
first, but were well nigh undone by the breaking 
of their cavalry; however, they rallied again, and 
the battle became equal. The result was, that 
Bellegarde was constrained to retire to the 
left of the Mincio, but entire, and in dose 
order, which obliged the Viceroy also to with- 
draw his whole force to the right bank of that 
river. 

Eugene now perceived that it was no longer 
in his power to delay the defence of the country 
beyond the Po, which, from the invasion of the 
Neapolitans, every hour became more difficult. 
He had already provided for the defence of 
Piacenza, by some additional fortifications, and 
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had garrisoned it with fresh levies, and a few 
bands of veterans under Oratien and Severoli ; 
the danger increasing, he sent an additional 
reinforcement under Orenier, in whose skill 
the chief hope of the war lay in their last 
moments. Nugent, with his Germans, Istriots, 
and Italians, formed the van-guard of the 
enemy; Joachim, and his Neapolitans, the 
rear-guard. Grenier, on his first arrival, by 
a vigorous attack drove back Nugent, and 
forced him to return, at a quicker rate than the 
ordinary marching pace, to the Taro. Here he 
was joined by the Neapolitans, and made a 
show of defence ; but so bold and so skilful was 
Grenier, that, crossing the river in these places, 
he again forced the enemy to retreat as far as 
the Enza. Nugent, however, hoping to stop 
the progress of Grenier, shut himself up in 
Parma, with three thousand men. Attacking 
the city on every side, the French entered it 
by storm, and the German, with a small part 
of his force, haistily evacuated it. In this 
encounter they fought desperately with fire and 
sword, to the great terror of the citizens. The 
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King of Naples vetiiriiiiig in greater foree» finally 
carried the pass of the Taro, asd approached 
within two miles of Piacenza: here he was 
arrested^ not by the strength of the eaeiemy, Init 
by dnnunstances of gpeater fame and impoetance. 

Pellew and Bentinck ajqieared before heg- 
horn: they brought several large ships of wai^ 
and a force of 6000 soldiers, Italians, Siciliana, 
and ' English. The governor capitulated, and 
the English entered the town on the 8th of 
March. They daaked their arms, they 
hanmgued, they published manifestoes, they 
unfmrled the banners of Italian independence. 
Bentinck showed great ardour on this occasicMi, 
and Wilson seconded him. 

Bentinck thus addressed the Italians in an 
official proclamation : — ** Rise ! Italians rise ! — 
Behold us here to aid you*~-Behold us here in 
order to remove from your necks the iron yoke of 
Bonaparte. Portugal, l^ain* Sicily, Holland, 
will declare to you the greatness of Sng^nd's 
generosity, the purity of her disinterested zeaL 
Spain has been freed by her own valour, and 
by our aid; both have united in completing a 
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work the noblest amongst the noUe. The 
French being driven forth from her happy fidds» 
liberty and independence have there fixed their 
seat. Under the shadow of England has Sidly 
been screened from the common misfortunes: 
through the benevolenee of a virtuous prince 
she has passed from servitude to liberty» and 
now demonstrates the glory and felicity which 
a free constitution confers. Holland also strage 
gles for freedom. Will Italy alone remain content 
in bondage? Will Italians alone direct their 
ensanguined swords agsaoBt each other, to sub- 
ject their country to the will of a tyrant ? To 
you» scddia» of Italy, we especially address 
our words» — to you» in whose hands is placed 
the completion of a generous enterprize. We ask 
you not to come over to us : our voices exhort 
you only to assert your rights» to re-establidi 
your liberties. We will applaud you afar off; 
we wiU. join you when summoned ; and if you 
add your force to ours» Italy may» perhaps» be 
restored to her ancient destiny» and perhaps 
the same fame may be won by her which has 
been won by Spain.'' Thus did the English 
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commander seek to allure the Italians. The 
banners, with the dasped hands» were displayed, 
as he hoped hy such protestations, and such 
demonstrations of amity, to excite the people. 

Bentinck, being of a courageous and enter- 
prizing spirit, did not rest content with words 
only. He learned at Leghorn, that the garrison 
of Genoa consisted but of 2000 men: the 
opportunity was inviting; for the position of 
Genoa is of the utmost importance, as well 
from the extent and the security of the port, 
as for the facility the territory affords to the 
possessor of descending to the plains of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy: besides, it abounded in 
arms and naval stores. Therefore Bentinck 
prepared to attack the dty: his intention was 
to send the infantry by the different roads of 
the Riviera, the ammunition in small vessels, 
the artillery and heavy baggage in large ships. 
Arrived at Sestri in the Levante, he then heard 
that fresh succours had been sent to Genoa, so 
that the garrison now amounted to 6000 men, a 
number which, althou^ insuffident to defend the 
great extent of the fortifications, was yet suffi- 
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xient to render the siege a difficult enterprize. 
Fresia commanded this force. To oppose Ben- 
tinck he extended his line from forts Richelieu 
and Tecla» his central division occupying the 
village of San Martino, and there, through a 
space intersected with gardens and villas, his 
right wing descended to the sea shore. The 
enemy had no hope of taking the citadel by a 
Jengthened siege with the small force they 
brought against it : the capture of Genoa, how- 
ever, was of vast importance in the midst of 
the general commotion, in order to keep alive 
the interest excited. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary, for Bentinck to take it by a vigorous 
assault. For this purpose he arranged his plan, 
and his forces showed great order and incre- 
dible promptitude in executing his. commands. 
He sent the Italians, under Colonel Ciravegna, 
an experienced and gallant soldier, who also 
unfurled the banner of independence, to attack 
a mountain summit, in front of and command- 
ing fort Tecla ; he sent another party of 
Italians against fort Richelieu ; whilst a Colonel 
Travers, descending from Monte Fascie with the 
VOL. II. 2 E 
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Gifeeks and Calafarese, endeavoured to gain the 
beight which overlooks that fort These were 
the dispositions made on the right on the upper 
part : whilst beneath» and nearer to the sea* the 
English in£uitr7» under Generals Montresor and 
Macfarlane» inarched to attack the enemy, and 
to dear away the obstacles the country pre- 
sented. Every thing succeeded in this plan: 
Ceravigna, on the point at the extreme right, 
•fighting with singular courage, drove the enemy 
from the height, and took three mountain 
batteries. This being perceived by the garrison 
of Teda, they deserted that station, leaving it 
to the enemy. The eminence also which com* 
manded fort Richelieu was taken by the Greeks 
and Calabrese, and the Italians already sq>proached 
the fortress. The garrison, unwilling to stand 
die ultimate struggle, surrendered conditionally. 
On the left the confederates met with a more 
rtrennous opposition, as well fix)m the nature 
of the ground^ better calculated for defence» as 
iroin the valour of the defenders ; the English, 
however, were gaining ground. In the end, the 
garrison» seeing that» by the loss of forts Tecla 
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and Richelieu, they rah the risk of being beaten 
in the rear, resolred to retreat within the walls, 
leaving the exterior defences in the power 
of the confederates. Bentinck had already 
planted his batteries against the city, when &r 
Edward Pellew appeared before Genoa with hia 
#holé fleet, and drew up in front of Nervi 
The light ordnance of Bentinck was now aided 
by heavy artillery, and Pellew prepared to bom* 
bard the town, so that every thing in the 
approaching attack promised a prosperous issue 
to the assailants. A convention was entered 
into. Fresia surrendered on the 18th of April. 
Bentinck, having acquired possession of Genoa, 
heaped one allurement on another, and made 
the (Genoese entertain the hope of being consti- 
tuted an independent state : perhaps he thought 
that the allied powers would more willingly 
incline to this measure, if he both gave hopes 
of it in words and actually gave it a commence* 
ment by facts, than if he had acted the part of 
aeverity, and had spoken only of conquest: He 
therefore organised a preparative government : 
this was arranged according to the ordinances 
2 £ 2 
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of the constitution of ninety-^even, to whidi 
were added those modifications which opinion, 
utility, and the spirit of the constitution of 1576 
demanded. The government was divided between 
two colleges, as in the ancient form, which were 
to last till the Ist of January, 1815, at which 
time the coUeges and council were to be re-elected 
according to the constitutional laws. These 
were the acts of the English commander: he 
subsequently proclaimed his motives, declaring 
that as the English soldiers under his command 
had driven the French from the Genoese ter- 
ritory, it was necessary for him to provide for 
the peace and the good government of the state ; 
considering, moreover, that as the universal 
desire of the Genoese people seemed to be to 
return to that ancient form to which for so 
great a length of time they had been indebted 
for their liberty, their prosperity, and their 
independence ; and considering further, that the 
allied sovereigns directed their power and their 
councils to the reinstating of every ancient right 
and privilege, he gave authority to enact and 
carry into execution whatever the Genoese people 
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desired in conformity to the declared principles 
of the confederates. To bring these declarations 
into action, he called to. the government Giro- 
lamo Serra as president, and with him Francisco 
Antonio Daguino, Ippolito Durazzo, Carlo Pico, 
Paolo Girolamo Pallavicini, Agostino Fieschi^ 
Giuseppe Negrotto, Giovanni Quartara, Domi- 
nico Demarini, Luca Solari, Andrea Deferrari, 
Agostino Pareto, and Grimaldo Oldoini. 

From all this it may be decided whether the 
Genoese were not entitled to cherish the hope 
of preserving the honoured name, and the 
ancient form and being, of their country. If any 
man^ had, from the words of Bentinck, deduced 
this coroUary, that Genoa was shortly to be. 
made over to the King of Sardinia, he would 
certainly have been rather esteemed one who. 
had been utterly bereaved of reason than a false 
logician. But Castlereagh pleaded I know not 
what right of conquest, and the advantage of 
the league — ^pretexts which were precisely those 
of Napoleon's senatus-consulta. It was well 
to put down Napoleon — ^it would have been 
better still not to have imitated him. 
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Nearly the whole of Italy was now withdrawn 
from the empire of Napoleon: the sde remain- 
ing part was that bounded by the To, the 
Mincio» and the Alps. But every thing was 
now to be decided for him rather on the banks 
of the Seine than of the Po. First, sinister 
rumours respecting Napoleon were spread abroad, 
and then the certain news arrived that the con- 
federates, leading with them the whole force of 
Europe, had entered Paris triumphantly — a 
compensatioD given by the ruler of heavai to 
the rulers of the earth for the conquest of Turin, 
Venice, Berlin, and Moscow. It was also bruited 
forth in every quarter, that Napoleon was wan- 
dering about with the relics of his army in the 
open country. Every hour fame heaped up 
one stupendous fact on another; nor ever had 
80 great a mass of armed men agitated the 
world from the time that Scipio conquered Haii* 
nibal; Belisarius, Totila; Charles Martel, the 
Saracens; Sobieski, the Turks. Shortly after 
intelligence was received of the restoration of 
the Bourbons in France; that Napoleon, con- 
strained at Fontainebleau to resign his empirei 
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bad bidden a last £ureweU to his veteran soldiers, 
and accepted» as a final retreat, the humble 
rock of Elba. To relate facts of this nature 
to our contemporaries woiild be superfluous, for 
the fulness of their fame yet freshly resounds 
Ml the ear; to recount them worthily to pos* 
terity would be a task above all eloquence ; nor 
will I attempt it, knowing too well my humble 
style and moderate capacity. This only will I 
say, that more was effected in arms than could 
have been hoped; that more was promised in 
words than was executed in deeds; that pros- 
perity consigned to oblivion the protestations of 
fear; that ancient predilections prevailed over 
the necessities of modem times. Europe was, 
however, liberated from the thraldom of one 
sole will, and from a military domination. Who* 
ever will look back to the commencement of this 
narrative, and will revolve in his mind all the 
circumstances that have been related, will feel 
mingled wonder, terror, pity, grief, and pleasure. 
We have seen the human race slaughtered, 
opinions distorted, society convulsed, force pre- 
ponderating, justice insulted, innocence con« 
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demned. We have seen the wicked flattered, the. 
worthy persecuted, licentiousness under the 
name of liberty, barbarity under the name of 
humanity, policy under the name of rel^on : 
and with all these, eminent, though rare instances 
of <;he virtues of civil life, laudable, but. continued 
examples of probity, of valouTi — yet of valour 
supporting despotism : Europe, in fine, became a 
reproach and a disgrace to herself. Whetfaec 
she may still return to sanity cannot be known ; 
for the taint of NiqMleon's steps yet remains. 
Amhition is all alive in those who rule — ^is all 
alive in those who obey : whether, therefore, it be 
possible to unite liberty to monarchy is doubtful. 
Yet from this lamentable recital, as from the 
records of antiquity, this useful truth at least may 
be deduced, that whoever, like Buonaparte, from 
being the subject makes himself the master of his 
country only to reduce her to slavery, will be 
slain by the sword, or prostrated by force. 

When the news of the capitulation of Paria 
9nd the abdication of Napoleon readied the 
Viceroy, he determined to treat for the security 
of the French troops; for it was no longer 
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expedient, as the Bourbons were restored to 
France, that the French should combat the 
confederates, who were in alliance with them. 
Besides, the Viceroy desired to facilitate affairs 
to the Bourbons and the allied powers, in order 
to promote his own interests, and to induce the 
confederates to use their victory less harshly 
towards himself. Issuing, therefore, from Mantua, 
he held a conference with Bellegarde, each being 
accompanied by a few troops only. They agreed 
that hostilities should be suspended for eight 
days ; that in the mean time the French troops, 
under the command of the Viceroy, should pass 
the Alps and return to the ancient kingdom of 
France ; that the fortresses of Osopo, Palmanova, 
Legnago, and the city of Venice, should be given 
up to the Austrians; that the Italian anoy 
should still occupy that part of the kingdom 
which they yet possessed; and that delegate^ 
from the kingdom should be permitted to seek 
the allies, and treat for peace ; and if unsuccessful, 
hostilities were not to recommence before the 
expiration of fifteen days from the declaration of 
their final decision. This convention, concluded. 
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at Schiarino-Rizzino on the I6th of April» put 
an end to the kingdom of Italy ; for when the 
French troops were separated from the Italian, 
there was such a disproportion between them 
and the German army, that the article which 
covenanted for a delay of fifteen da3r8 before the 
re-commencement of hostilities, was rather framed 
in derision than for security. 

The moment had arrived when ancient com- 
rades were to interchange a last farewell. The 
soldiers of France saluted the soldiers of Italy with 
emotion, and wept as they embraced them. They 
wished them a happier destiny ; they called the 
misfortune of their separation of all their misfor- 
tunes the worst. They offered them the hospitality 
of their humble homes in France : ** there should 
they recall the recollections of their mutual 
friendship ; of the battles they had fought side 
by side ; of the glory they had won in following 
the same standard. Though the soil were not 
the very soil of Italy, yet all else should seem 
Italy to them ; there should they find the same 
friendship — ^the same brotherhood ; there each 
would strive to the utmost of his poor ability to 
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repay tibe debt which France owed fe Italy.** 
Thus, with soldierly kindness, did the French 
endeavoor to soothe the bitter regrets of the 
Italians; whilst they on their side strove to 
console their parting friends/ sajdng, ^Uhat they 
might depart assured, that though the Alps sepa- 
rated them, affection, and the remembrance of the 
glorious feats they had achieved together, should 
still unite them ; they should derive consolation 
from the thought that those whose happier 
destiny gave them a country, would still think 
of those who had properly none ; their own misfor- 
tune enhancing friendship, the attachment of the 
Italian for the French soldiers must now be 
intense. As yet they knew not what in this last 
exigency remained for them to do, for their 
own satisfaction and for the honour of the 
Italian standards; but this the French might 
implicitly believe — ^this might they feel in the 
innermost depth of their souls — that as they had 
seen them bravely bear the brunt of embattled 
strife, they should see them as bravely bear up 
against misfortune : this they hoped to show to 
the world, that if a country they no longer 
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possessed, a country they at least deserved to 
have. What," they cried» '^ is Eugene ; what is 
Napoleon to us ? Amid their glories we served 
them ; for their beneficence we loved them ; in 
their misfortunes we have remained faithful to 
them* But Italy! it was for Italy that wq 
enrolled our names — ^for Italy that we fought — 
for Italy that we have sulSered anguish. That 
we mourn for so dear a parent as our Italy, 
gives us an eternal bond of s}rmpathy with every 
noble mind~-with every mind that nurtures 
generous sentiments."* 

The French departed by Mount Cenis, and 
the Col di Tenda. The last standards of France 
slowly and gradually disappeared from Italy ; yet 
not with them vanished the remembrances of so 
many successive years,-^neither of the good which 
had been effected, nor of the evil which had been 
committed. The benefits were attribi^ted to 
Frances-injuries to individuals. With them 
passed not away the assimilation of manners ; the 
affinities that had been contracted ; the intermix* 
ture of interests ; nor the treasures of increased 
science ; nor the ameliorated judicial ordinances ; 
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nor the roads which had heen rendered secure to 
travellers ; nor those cut through insurmountable 
rocks; nor the magnificent buildings that had 
been erected ; nor the sumptuous temples that 
had been brought to completion ; nor the activity 
communicated to the spirit ; the curiosity excited 
in the mind ; nor the commerce which had been 
rendered flourishing; nor the agriculture which 
in many places had been conducted on an 
improved system ; nor the military valour which 
had been displayed in so many wars. On the 
other side, neither did there pass away the 
awakened ambition ; nor the arrogance of judg- 
ment ; nor the restlessness of men's minds ; nor 
the pressure of the taxes; nor the subtlety in 
levying imposts; nor the corruption of the 
language ; nor the military spirit that had been 
engendered. France departed, but the traces of 
her footsteps were left on the soil : not twenty 
years, but many centuries had elapsed from the 
battle of Montenotte* to the convention of 
Schiarino-EJzzino. Their remembrance will en- 
dure as long as man shall be found on the earth. 

• Buonaparte's first victory. 
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Having made his arrangemehts i^th Austria, 
the Viceroy w» already about to retire into the 
states of the King of Bararia, with whom he 
was allied by his marriage with the Princess 
Amelia; hut at this juncture intelligence was 
ìheceired, true or false, that the Emperw Alex- 
ander was willing to make him Kinji^, provided 
that the people sincerely desired it Eugene 
hailed the joyful hopes ; he commenced his 
intrigues by tampering with the troops which 
garrisoned Mantua: the endeavour partly sue* 
ceeded, partly failed. The important ppint, 
however, was to gain Milan, the capital. 

At this crisis, the kingdom was divided into 
three factions: some desired the return of 
Austria with little or no change in the ancient 
forms ; others inclined towards independence, 
but some in one mode, some in another ; for 
some desired independence with Eugene as King, 
and some independence under a prince of some 
ether race, even should it be of the house of 
Austria : this party was the most powerful. 
The Viceroy had sent Count Mejean, and iu 
this he certainly showed little prudence, to Milan, 
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to treat with the lieada of the goyemment, and 
induce them to dedare in his favour; zealously^ 
also, to the same effect laboured Damay, the 
director of the ports, a person little liked by 
the people. To increase the unpopularity of 
this step, either at the suggestion of Mejean, or 
from their own inclinations, the Transpadones 
or Estenses, as they called the people of 
Bologna, Ravenna, Modena, and Reggio, inter- 
meddled in the affair; and they were much 
disliked by the Milanese, who accused them 
of having arrogated to themselves a greater 
share than was becoming in the management 
of their affairs. Melzi favoured the design, 
and proposed it in the senate, when an animated 
debate took place, principally as to the election 
of Eugene. Paradisi, Oriani, and other Trans- 
padones, of established reputation, of great 
knowledge, and great authority, urged the cause 
1^ the Prince with the most powerful arguments. 
^' In political changes," they said, ** it was easier 
to effect a medium than an extreme. Men were 
accustomed to the government of Eugene, already 
acknowledged by the princes of Europe ; they 
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only desired that he should be independent of 
France^ and this was precisely the object of the 
present deliberation ; although, as to this» there 
was little cause for uneasiness. Napoleon Bxtinct, 
the independence of the country sprung up of 
itself; and he who could beliere that Eugene 
would in future depend on Bourbon France, 
as he had done on Napoleon France, more 
especially, if between Lombardy and France 
the kingdom of Piedmont was re-established, 
as was already proposed, under the princes of 
Savoy, deserved to be considered a mere simple* 
ton, not a politician. Thus independence, they 
continued, is not only secure under Eugene, 
but the necessary consequence of his reign ; 
these considerations nature herself dictates, and 
the intelligence from Paris confirms. If another 
prince be demanded, what security is there of 
obtaining the petition ? In a deliberation of such 
moment, the senators would be wise to trust 
rather in him whom they already knew, had 
already proved, than in one of whom they were 
wholly ignorant. After such tremendous convul* 
sions, their political existence in Europe still 
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SO recent, how could they hope that to a 
kingdom so full of faction, so important from 
its situation, a prince whose disposition was 
unknown would be conceded. The name of an 
Austrian prince was whispered about, continued 
the advocates of Eugene, but they should weigh 
weU, especially those who talked of liberty and 
national independence, the consequence of such 
a choice. Under an Austrian prince, did they 
then expect to live free and independent— under 
an Austrian prince, connected by blood, with 
the ancient sovereign of the kingdom, nurtured 
in maxims of absolute authority, necessarily in 
awe of Vienna, sovereign of Milan in name alone ? 
^Vho are the soldiers who now threaten us? 
— Austrians. Who would bring such a prince to 
Milan? — ^Austrians. Who would flock to our 
frontiers to keep us in subjection? — ^Austrians. 
They know these territories, they know them, 
and they covet them. If cause were wanting, 
pretexts would be found, and at any moment 
an inundation of Germans would devastate the 
kingdom. The cause and the pretext would be, 
a failure in exact and humble obedience, to 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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Vienna. What independence could exist willi 
perpetual fear, it waa not easy to discover. To 
whom would these partisans of Austria have 
recourse? firom whom demand aid? perhaps to 
avaricious England, who makes a tra£Bc of all ? 
to the absolute princes of Europe, who fear a 
constitution mote than an arm]r?«-*to enfeebled 
France, who would not move but with Napoleon, 
and who now no longer could act with him ? 
An Austrian prince would be supported by all 
the friends of the ancient domination of Austria, 
by the lovers of despotic government, and by all 
the discontented : any sagacious man might decide 
whether recent interests, whether dawning 
liberty, whether the opinions which were of the 
growth of the last twenty years, could survive 
in such a deluge of contrary elements. Who 
would be naturally, and almost from an internal 
necessity, the enemy of the freedom of the 
kingdom? — certainly, and truly, Austria. In 
what maimer could liberty be defended firom the 
attacks of foreigners ? — ^undoubtedly by soldiers 
in arms. Now, who could affirm that an Austrian 
prince would force Italian soldiers to oppoae the 
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cupidity of Austria ? It appeared, also, certaia 
that the reign of an Austrian would not be inde- 
pendence, but dependence ; not liberty» but servi- 
tude ; not quiet, but discord and turmoil. Vienna» 
m>t Milan» would rule. With Eugene as King» 
every difficulty was smoothed; with a foreign 
prince not an Austrian» every difficulty would 
increase ; an Austrian prince would give protec- 
tion, but ensure slavery. Let the virtues then 
of Eugene, they concluded» be duly estimated; 
his love for Italy» his attachments to her customs : 
let not the happy auguries recently arrived from 
Paris be disregarded. It would be madness» in 
darkness so thick, to refuse to follow the only 
light that fortune held forth. If any one desired 
to wander in an endless labyrinth without a due» 
without a compass in the pathless ocean, without 
light in an abyss, let him do so ; but such were 
not the desires or the intentions of the Tranqm^ 
dones, who believed that opportunity was never 
neglected with impunity." 

These sentiments were vehemently opposed by 
Ouicciardi and Castiglione» especially by the 
latter, who acted with giiieat impetuosity on 
2 F 2 
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this occasion, and made bitter complaints of the 
Transpadones. They were joined by many other 
Milanese of reputation, of wealth, and of illus- 
trious birth. ^* They could not comprehend,** 
they said, ** how, with Eugene, they could either 
possess liberty or independence: he would be 
more the vassal of Austria, more subservient 
to her, than even a prince of that house ; for 
he was neither related to, nor connected with, 
any European potentate of the first rank: for 
his own preservation he would be obliged to 
seek protectors: where could he find them? 
Austria alone could afford aid; in her alone could 
he hope, from her vicinity and her power; 
and her alone could he fear. His partisans 
believed, perhaps, that he would not thus succumb, 
from the loftiness of his sentiments ; but, besides 
that princes never think that they derogate from 
their dignity by any mode of subjugating their 
people, provided they effect that subjugation, 
what tokens had Eugene given of an exalted 
mind ? — perhaps his having resigned the half of 
the kingdom to Bellegarde? perhaps his secret 
interviews with that general, of which more was 
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knoMm than was talked of ? perhaps his spoliation 
of the r^al palace at Milan ? perhaps the bribes 
promised for those same pemidous and fatal in- 
trigues ? perhaps his agents Mejean and Damay, 
sent to seduce the minds of the people : the same 
Mejean and Damay, who were not only strenuous 
supporters of ts^ranny, but also the assiduous 
calumniators of all that the kingdom boasted of 
as most exalted» most noble, most generous? 
Perhaps Eugene's elevated nature was proved by 
the contempt he expressed for those soldiers of 
whom he was, at his own seeking, the stipendiary 
commander? The Italians were made the jest 
of a youth, who scarcely had attained to manhood, 
and who had no name, except that perhaps which 
he derived from him whose name was to the 
last degree odious. Let the purchased and 
welcomed spies, let the exile of the most 
generous citizens, let the tyrannical restraints 
on the freedom of speech and writing, attest 
the magnanimity of Eugene ! There could be no 
doubt that, besides that he did not by nature 
abhor to act a subservient part, so he would also 
from necessity be constrained to it ; and certainly 
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the spirit of Eugene's goTerament would be mme 
tboroii^ily Austrian than that of a prince of 
Austria. The edicts would be framed at Vienna; 
not in the regal pblace of Milan. Manifest signs 
of this were given in the humble courtesy 
displayed to Bdl^arde ; in the surrendered for- 
tresses; in the messengers sent to the camp of the 
Emperor Francis, and those dispatched to the 
scene of the Parisian treaties : — it was demon- 
strated by the speeches that were now made 
from the senatorial benches. If then an Austrian 
prince were demanded, which would be an 
extreme resolution that necessity alone could 
produce, had not Tuscany long been hapi^ and 
independent under an Austrian prince? The 
Austrian princes are certainly unwilling to swear 
to conditions of liberty, but they fiuthfully 
observe what they do swear to. The Napo- 
konists, on the contrary, betray by taking oaths ; 
betray by violating them, observing their pro- 
mises only when their own interest demands it. 
Hear, hear, they vociferated; they speak of 
Prina, as a delegate; they speak of Paradisi; 
Prina certainly is so ardent a lover of liberty, and 
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80 also 18 Paradisi, that they would throw them- 
fidires into every danger rather than hear of the 
AvBtriaos. They well know the reason why — 
these «re the messengers of independence, these 
the defenders <rf liberty. Finally, nations, not 
factions, change the condition of states in 
important and unprecedented situations. Who 
wiU affirm that the Italians desire Eugene as 
King ? perhaps the soldiers, who hate him, — 
perhaps the citizens, who do not love him ? To 
elect him would be esteemed the machination 
of a few, not the desire of aU ; nor are the allied 
sovereigns so ignorant of prevalent opinions as 
not to be aware of these things. 

'' All the Milanese nobility reject Eugene, and 
demand freedom, and the people equally, who 
shout around these walls, and utter menaces 
at a mere murmur of his name, at the bare 
mention of the continuation, if not of the domina- 
tion, at least of the customs of France. The 
hands of the allied sovereigns are noUy armed ; 
generous motives excite them ; generous actions 
are meditated by them: — the present moment 
is unparalleled in the history of ages- Propose 
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to them, not the desires of a few individuals, 
but the desires of the people; propose to them 
a noble purpose, not the demand of a paltry 
prince, the docile pupil of a tyrant; ask them 
for an aolarged and liberal political existence, 
not an existence afflicted by spies and dungeons, 
and your wishes will be fulfilled. These are the 
wishes of the Italians, these the wishes of the 
allies ; such the will of Heaven, which has not 
raised the world in arms, that Napoleon Buona- 
parte should continue to reign in Milan, under 
the name of Eugene Beauhamois. No, they 
exclaimed, increasing in fury, we will not 
have Eugene, neither will we have Prina, nor 
Mejean, nor Damay. We desire a prince- con- 
nected by blood with some powerful European 
stodc, who will have no need to maintain 
himself by flattery and concession. We wish 
for a prince who will swear to free ordinances^ 
and who will not destroy liberty, but preserve it : 
we wish for a prince who knows and feels how 
noble this Italian kingdom is, how generous 
its inhabitants, how exalted the destiny prepared 
by favouring Heaven for them and for him : 
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enough and too much we have had of France — 
too long have we suffered from the caprices of 
the Napoleon system. Now, when such high 
expectations are abroad, when the world is so 
powerfully excited, is the Italian mind directed 
elsewhere. The sufferings of the past ought to 
make way for future enjoyments, not for fresh 
inflictions.'* 

In the end, the senate decreed that three com- 
missioners should be sent to the confederates, 
requesting them to command the cessation of 
offensive operations. They were to demand for 
the kingdom of Italy the promised independence, 
guaranteed by treaties; they were to express 
the admiration the senate felt for the virtues of 
Eugene, and how much gratitude they enter- 
tained for his good government. This resolu- 
tion was generally known, and the party who 
held the name of Eugene in detestation entered 
into a cabal to prevent it. The heads of the 
army and of the most eminent houses in Milan 
joined in it. The most remarkable of these 
was Alberto Litta, who, though caressed by 
Buonaparte, had never accepted of any office. 
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preferring an honourable life of privacy to a 
dishonourable life of public splendour. They w&ee 
joined by the richest of the merchants, and hy 
the least fearful amongst men of letters and 
science. The name .of independence was in eveiy 
mouth, the love of liberty in every heart : nor 
ever has any nation in the most critical emer- 
gency of their affairs shown so mudi order, ao 
much imanimity, as the Italians did at this crisis. 
An assembly of the electoral colleges was de- 
manded. On the SOth of April, the senate being 
assembled in the palace where its sittings weie 
usually held, a dense and tumultuous mass of 
people crowded round its walls. The sky was 
dark and cloudy, a small rain fell, a sinister 
gloom oppressed the minds of the tranquil, 
without calming the spirits of the turbulent. 
In this crowd was congregated every rank of 
m^i^^plebeians, populace, nobles, artificers ; those 
who had competence, and those who were wealthy. 
Amongst the assembled multitude were princi- 
pally noticed Frederigo Gonfalonieri, the two 
lN*others Cicogna, Jacopo Ciani, Frederigo Fag- 
nani, Beiiigno Bossi, the Counts Silva, Serbel- 
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Ioni, Durini, and Castiglioni. Even women—» 
women of the highest rank, united their voices 
to the tumult, and joined the general cry of 
**Our country! Independence! No Eugene! 
no Viceroy! no French!'' Amongst them wa» 
a lady of the family of the De' Capitani, and a 
Marchioness Opizzomi, with many other ladies 
of note. These were all people of worth, inca* 
paUe of evil thoughts or actions ; but, as is 
usual in all such popular ferments, the ill-diS'- 
posed and the dissolute poured in both from 
the whole extent of country and the capital, 
caring for any thing rather than independence. 
A writing was distributed to the crowd, having 
these words : — -^^ Spain and Germany have shaken 
off the yoke of France ; let Italy imitate their 
example." Heading the mob, Gonfalonieri voci<- 
ferated, *< We wiQ have the electoral collies — 
we wiU have no Eugene." Those of the sena- 
tors who were partisans of the Prince fled ; the 
senate broke up ; the enfuriated populace rushed 
into the hall of assembly, Genfialonieri the fore- 
most, and with mad rage broke and destroyed 
every thing there. Some .malefactors who had 
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mingled with the crowd shouted **Mebsi ! Mebd !^ 
and already had they set out to murder him. 
One of his friends shouted ^ Prina r Prina 
was yet more hated than Melzi ; and lo ! they 
rushed to seek Prina, and after having cruelly 
scourged him, put him to death: nor did this 
satiate their rage; but they heaped insults on 
his bleeding and breathless body. They sought 
for Mejean and Damay, but they were not to 
be found. The fanatic crowd having imbrued 
their hands in blood, next aimed at the destruc- 
tion of property. Already were they employed 
in marking the houses for spoil, in bursting open 
the doors, in carrying away the furniture ; Milan, 
the rich, was on the point of being sacked. In 
this emergency the proprietors and traders called 
out the national guard and preserved the dty. 

The Viceroy, who was all this time, at Mantua, 
on hearing of this tumult at Milan, was moved 
by indignation to deliver up the fortress to the 
Austrians; an act truly censurable, for which 
posterity will for ever condemn Eugene. For 
the just and the magnanimous do not act from 
pique ; nor did Mantua belong to Eugene, 
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but to the Italians. Thus meanly did the Napo- 
leonists lower their ensigns. Napoleon stipu- 
lated at Fontainebleau every thing for himself, 
nothing for his people ; Eugene not only stipu- 
lated nothing for the nation he had governed, 
but did them all the mischief he could at his 
departure. He left Mantua for Bavaria, car- 
rying with him the riches of Italy. In the 
Tyrol he narrowly escaped being put to death, 
to avenge the memory of Hofer — a fresh instance 
of the enmity of fortune, which now called the 
Napoleonists to destruction. 

The electoral colleges were assembled, and 
created a regency. They passed a decree to 
demand from the allied powers the independence 
of the kingdom, a free constitution, and an 
independent prince of the House of Austria. 
The declarations of the confederates, as to the 
independence of nations, raised their hopes. 
Fé, of Brescia; Gonfalonieri, Ciani, Litta, Bal- 
labio, Somaglia, of Milan ; Sommi, of Crema ; 
Beccaria, of Pavia ; were sent to Paris as dele- 
gates to the Emperor of Austria. Francis re- 
plied to their demands by saying, that " he also 
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was Italian ; that his sddiers Iiad conqu^^ 
Lombardy; that the dd^ates should learn at 
Milan whatever commands he had to gire.** 
The Austrians entered Milan on the 28th of 
April. BeUegarde took possession of the city 
in the name of Austria on the 23d of May. 
Thus ended the kingdom of Italy. 

Genoa was still occupied by the English. 
The Genoese lived in perfect security as to the 
preservation of their ancient republic. They were 
strengthened in their hopes by the renewed pro- 
mises of the allies» and by the professions of 
Bentinck. But, behold ! the congress of Vienna 
decreed that Genoa should be delivered over to 
the King of Sardinia. 

At this intelligence, the provisional govern- 
ment thus addressed the Genoese people : — ^' Being 
informed that the congress of Vienna has dis- 
posed of our country, uniting it to the states of 
his majesty the King of Sardinia ; and resolved, on 
the one hand, not to compromise our imprescript- 
ible rights ; on the other, not to resort to an impo- 
tent and fatal resistance ; we resign an authority 
with which the confidence of the nation and 
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the acquiescence of the principal powers had 
invested us* 

•* Whatever could be done for the preservation 
of the rights of its people by a government 
armed only with justice and reason, our con- 
science bears witness, and the most distant courts 
can testify, was attempted by us without reserve 
and without hesitation. Nothing, therefore, now 
remains for us, except to recommend to the 
municipal and the judicial authorities the exercise 
of their internal functions ;— to the succeeding 
government the care of the soldiers that we have 
begun to form, and of the civil officers, who 
have faithfully discharged their duty ; and to all 
the Genoese people, that order end tranquillity 
which are essential to the prosperity of nations. 
Returning from public to private life, we bear 
with us a soothing sentiment of gratitude 
towards the illustrious general who has kept 
within the just limits of victory, and an entire 
confidence in Divine Providence, who never will 
abandon the Genoese.'' 

These were the last protestations, the last 
complaints, the last accents of innocent Genoa. 
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The fidlawing day, which was the 27th of 
December, Sir John Daliymple, the commandaiit 
of George the Third, assmned the govemmeat: 
he afterwards resigned it to the del^;ates of 
Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia. 

Thus, afker a various and sanguinary catas- 
trophe of twenty years, than which ten earth- 
quakes and countless volcanic irruptions would 
have been less injurious, Italy returned almost to 
her original condition. Victor Emanuel was 
reinstated in Piedmont ; Francis at Milan ; Ferdi- 
nand in Tuscany ; Pius at Rome. Parma passed 
from the Bourbon to the Austrian race ; Joachim 
continued to reign at Naples, though but for a 
brief period. The Italian republics were extin- 
guished. The acumen of the age had discovered 
that Intimacy resides in the unity of the 
sovereign power, and had pronounced that attri- 
bute so absolutely singular as to admit of no 
plural number. The humble San Marino was 
alone preserved, perhaps only to ape by one 
other trait the actions of Napoleon. Its 
insignificance and poverty exdted the cupidity of 
none. Venice yielded to Francis; Genoa to 
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Victor. Nor were the goyemments of Francis, 
of Victor, of Ferdinand, or of Pius harsh in their 
spirit. They erred only in not duly estimating 
the great changes which had been made in the 
Ininds and hearts of men by a lengthened 
succession of extraordinary events. For if these 
changes even were, as some say, maladies, they 
the more required judicious remedies. Posterity 
will judge, whether the disorders which ensued 
are to be attributed to the diseased or to those 
who should have healed them. Joseph and 
Leopold, princes of happy and hallowed memo- 
ries, endeavoured to benefit the human race by 
reforms — ^not to intimidate it by soldiers. Nor, 
in here addressing the Prince of Italy, do we 
advert to institutions after the English, or the 
French, or the Spanish mode, which would in no 
manner be suitable to the Italians ; but on the 
contrary, desire reforms from which should 
spring greater tranquillity and happiness to the 
people of this peninsula, and (as we have 
already intimated in the preceding chapter) 
peculiar institutions adapted to the nature of 
Italians, at once easy to be understood, and easy 
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of execution. Moreover^ aristocraqr exists in 
ButDpe, and is indestrudtiUe. It is neoessarjr» 
therefore, to Calculate on its power in a social 
order indining to freedom, as on a necessary 
element, tmd to gire it, as an essential part of 
die State, that share of political influence which 
is due to it ; that thus it may rest content, nor 
attempt to usurp the privileges of the other 
powers of the social machine. This done, it is 
necessary on the other side to pn^bit its 
influencing or exercising any of the functions of 
that popular power which shall be instituted, as 
fat as concerns Italy, in the ancient, not in th^ 
modem mode, which cannot tend to good* The 
division between the nobility and the people 
is in the nature of things, and ought to be, also, 
a law of the state. This is indispensable, as 
weU for the liberty, as for the tranquillity of 
the state ; for nothing is more injurious to both 
than a nobility in the air; and a body of 
eommons composed of counts and marquises. 
These principles ore true^ and possible to be 
reduced to action, wfaethcar in a mooArchy or in a 
republic. The chimera of political eqpiality has 
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done more injury in Europe to the cause of 
liberty than all her enemies together. Equàlìtj 
tnust be in the civil, not in the pòliticttl lawB. 
Abstract and absolute principles are propounded 
of the social order, solely to establish funda- 
mentals, and are not intended to be pnt in practice 
without modification ; for the passions are the 
source, of actions in men, and generate disorderly 
movements, which it is necessary to correct. 
These abstract principles in political economy 
are equivalent to the principles of mathematics 
in mechanics. The passions are in the former 
what the attrition of the machine and the 
other accidents of matter are in the latter ; 
and thus, like those who allow for attrition in 
the construction of machines, ought we to 
calculate the impetus of the passions in the social 
order. The effect desired is liberty; that is, 
the exact and punctual execution of civil law 
equally towards all, and an equal protection 
extended by the social power to every one, as well 
for persons as property. If this end be obtained, 
there is no need to scrutinize the means, for 
means of various kinds, according to the diver- 
2 G 2 
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sides of national character, may conduct to this 
same result. Whosoever could justly solve the 
following problem, ''what degree and what 
part of political equality should we resume, most 
effectually to secure civil liberty and equality?" 
would render an important service to humanity. 
But of this let those more amply treat who are 
more capable of such discussions than we are. 

Meanwhile, having terminated this painfiil 
task, which rather by the desire of others than 
of our own inclination we first undertook, we 
here lay down the pen, to repose a mind now 
too much agitated and wearied. 
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State of the country, iL 23*^Murat made King, 30— His 
ffovemment, 37 — Commotions raised against him by Prince 
Molitemo, 44— The Carbonari join the royalists, 46— 
Terrible state of the country, 47* 

Napoleon, made King of Italy, i. 293— Adopts Eugene Beau- 
hamois, and makes him Viceroy, 296— Crowned at Milan, 
309— Visits Genoa, 319— Fetes, 322— Threatens England, 
343 — Prepares for fresh hostilities against Austria, 345 
— Enters into a treaty with Naples, 350 — His successes in 
Germany, S5S — Makes peace at Presburg, 365 — His mani- 
festo afldnst the King of Naples, 368 — ^Sestows the crown 
of Najues on his brraier Joseph, 379 — Goes to war with 
Prussia, ii. 2— Unites Tuscany to France, 13— Bestows the 
crown of Spain on his brother Joseph, 28 — Unites the 
Roman Marches to the kingdom of Italy, 77 — ^Again involyed 
in war with Austria, 97 — His success at Waoram, 130 — 
— Compels Austria to demand peace, t6. — Unites Rome 
to France, 138 — Excommunicated by Pius, 141 — Causes 
him to be carried to Savona, 146— Returns to Fontaine- 
faleau, and receives the Italian deputies, 148 — His designs 
relative to ecclesiastical matters, 203 — Convenes an ecoe- 
siastical coundl at Paris, 233— Causes the Pope to be 
brought to FontaineUeau, 308 — Attacks Ruana, 35^-— 
His discomfiture, 363 — Ratifies the concordat with Pius at 
Fontflinebleau, 368— His reverses after the battle of Leipaig, 
371— -Refuses to comply with the demands made by the 
aUies, 373 — Intelligence received in Italy of his overtJirow, 
422. 

Nelson, Malta bk)ckaded hy, 1 136. 

Novosiltaoff, Baxtm, Russian ambassador to Paris, L 344, 

Nugent, Austrian g^eral, araroaches the Adige against the 
Viceroy Eugene, ii. 404 — ^Driven from Parma by Grenier^ 
412. 

Otto, Austrian general, conducts the aegt of Genoa, L 48-— 
Enters Genoa in triumph, 59« 

Palfi, Austrian commander, killed at Chiusella, i S5* 
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Pal8i,battkat,u. 109. 

Panna, duchy oi, ceded to France hj a treaty at Madrid> 
March 21, 1801, L 176— The Infant made King of Etruria, 
177 — ^Annexed to France, 222 — Moreau de St. Mery sent 
thither by Buonaparte, ib. — The Austrians driven from 
the dty by the French, ii. 413. 

Pavia, university re-opened by Buonaparte, i. 113 — Address 
of the university on his being crowned King of Italy, 303. 

Pellew, Sir Edward, his success in the Mediterranean, ii 354 
— ^Appears with a squadron before Leghorn, 414— The 
dty surrenders to the English, t6. — Prepares to bombard 
Genoa, 419. 

Piedmont, provisionary government formed by Buonaparte, 
L 1 16--Lamentab]e state of the country, 117 — PoUtical 
parties, 121 — ^An executive commission foimed, 125 — State 
of in 1802, 208 — ^Annexed to France, 210— Jourdan ap- 
pointed administrator-general, ib. — Arrival of the French 
commissioners, 212 — ^urdan replaced by Menou, 216— 
Piedmont united to France, 255. 

Pino, General, made military governor of Bologna, iL 382— 
His success at Lubiana, 397— Recovers Ferrara 60m the 
Austrians, 405. 

Pius VI., doctrines relative to the election of bishops in France 
condemned by, L 187* 

Pius VII., elected at Venice, i. 131— Enters Rome, 132— 
His political measures, ib» — Condudes the concordat with 
Buonaparte, 195 — Dissatisfied with some of its reeula- 
lions, 202 — Address to the consistory, 205 — SoHdt^ by 
Buonaparte to crown him, 275 — His perplexity on this 
occasion, 276 — Address to the cardinals, 279 — Repairs to 
Paris, 286— Meets Napoleon on his return, 298 — Returns 
to Rome, 329 — Interview with Ricd, bishop of Pistqja, 
334— RÓnonstrates against the French troops passing 
through his territories in 1808, ii. 66 — Audience to Miollis, 
67 — Exhorts the cardinals to maintain their fealty, 70 — 
His palace fordUy entered by the French, 74— Napoleon's 
decree against him, 76 — Pius forbids the oaths to be taken, 82 
— Solemn protest against Napoleon, 88 — Excommunicates 
him, 141 — His palace broken into, 142^ — Himself carried 
prisoner to Savona, 146, 205«r>How treated there, 207 — 
Protests against the sinister views of Napoleon, 214— 
Controverts the doctrines of the Gallican church, 216 — 
Rejects Napoleon's offers, 223 — His reply to Cardinal 
Caprara, 228 — Anger at Maor/s acceptine the arch- 
bishopric of Paris, 240 — His establishment reduced, 247 — 
Decision of the national council at Paris, 255-»Delence of 
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hiB theologians, 271— Treats with the delegates, 28^ — 

Ckmcessioiis made b^ him, 298 — Carried to Fontainehieatu, 

308 — Concordat at Fontainebleau> 369. 
Plague at Leghorn, i. 258. 
Partuffal> Napoleon's intended partition of^ ii. 12 — Royal 

family go to the Brazils, IS. 
Presbui^ treaty of, Dec. 26, 1805, i. S65, 
Propaganda, order of, favoured by Napnlwin, ii. 172 — Origin 

of, &c, 176* 
PruMia, Napoleon goes to war with, iL 2<— Ti^es Berlin, &c, 

4— War renewed in 1813, 359, 863. 

Ragonizsa, transports captured by the English at, ii. 354. 

Ranza, his politiàd writings and extravagancies, L 122. 

Ragusa, taken possession of by the Fren<m, i. 395. 

Regnier gains the battle of Campotenense, L 376 — Defeated 
at that of Maida, 386. 

Ricd, bi^op of Pistqja» his doctrines, &c, i. 3S0 — Retracts, 
333 — Reconciliation with the Pope, 334. 

Rome, arrival of Pius VII. at, L 132 — His political and 
financial measures, ib. — Entered by the French in their 
march to Naples, ii. 67 — The cardinals ordered to quit the 
city, 70 — The papal soldiers sent away, 73 — The papal 
palace entered by the French, 74 — The governor of Rome 
arrested and sent to Fenestrella, 75 — The provinces to be 
joined to the kingdom of Italy, 77 — Formally annexed to 
France as an imperial dty, 137 — The Pope seised and 
carried to Savona, 146— Consulta established, 152 — ^Diffi- 
culties with regard to the oaths of obedience, 157— Some 
of the bishops conform, others banished, l63 — Napoleon 
suppresses many bishoprics, &c. 166 — ^Attention of the 
consulta to science and commerce, I67 — The Propaganda 
favoured, 172. 

Ruffo, Cardinal, i. 381, note; ii. 24, ditta 

Russia, political interests o£, in 1799» !• 23 — Paul incited by 
Buonaparte against England, 26 — Sends Levashev to 
mediate between France and Naples, 172 — ^His death, 207 
—Buonaparte's overtures to Alexander, 211 — Treaty with 
England in 1805, 344— Baion Novosiltsoffsent to Paris, 
344— Emperor Alexander demands peace of Napoleon sfter 
the battle of Friedland^ ii. 5 — Conference with Napoleon 
at Erfurth, 2^— War with France in 1813, 358. 

Sacile, victory of the Austrians at, ii. IO9. 
St. Bflfiil, convent, of at Grotta Ferrata, i. 169. 
' St. Bernard, Buonaparte's passage over, i. 72. 
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St. CjTf hesaeges Arexso, 14é. 

Saliceti^ sent by Buonaparte to Lucca as his legate, i 223. 

Sardinia, Charles £manuelj King of, offers made to by Buona- 
parte^ i. 120 — His abdication» 254-— Genoa given to him, 
iL 448. 

Savona» Pius VII. brought prisoner to» ii. 146. 

Sicily» The Queen «ideavours to overturn the power of Murat» 
iL 312 — Conspiracy at Messina» 313 — ^Marquis Artali sent 
to put it down» ib. — His cruelties» 314— Medici, minister of 
finance» 317 — ^Duke of Ascoli prime minister» 318 — Mal«< 
administration of the government» 319 — Party formed 
against Medici» by Prince Belmonte» 324^Parliament of 
1810, 325 — The Prince of TraHa succeeds Medici as 
minister» 327 — Financial expedients^ 328 — The Queen 

. causes several barons to be arrested» 331 — ^Lord William 
Bentinck's arrival» 332 — His opposition to the Queen» 333-^ 
Compels the King to resign» 336 — Parliament convoked, 
338-«— Heads of the new constitution» 339— Feudal system 
abolished by the barons» 341 — ^The Queen reported to 
endeavour to excite disturbances, 342 — She is compelled to 
quit Palermo» 343 — The King declares his intention of 
resuming his authority» and the English troops enter 
Palermo, 344 — The King again resigns, 346 — The Queen 
quits Sicily» 347 — Her death» 348 —Circumstances that 
lead to the overthrow of the constitution, 350. 

Sienna» entered by the Piedmontese general» Pino» i. 170. 

Smith» Sir Sidney» reinforces Graeta, i. 184. 

Sommariva» Marquis of» sent by the Emperor Francis to incite 
the Tuscans against the French» i. 142 — Retreats before 
Miollis» 171. 

Spain» compact entered into with» by France» 1801» i. 176 — 
Machinations of Napoleon against Charles» ii. 27-— Joseph 
Buonaparte king» 28. 

Splugen» passage o[ the» by Macdonald» L 150 — Dangers of» 
152. 

Stuart» Sir John» commands the British troops in Sicily» L 
182— Defeats the French at the battle of Maida» 386. 
sends Lord Forbes to visit the prisons at Messina» ii. 3l6. 

Suchet» General» defends the Genoese territory» i. 42 — Enter» 
Genoa» 126 — His success at the battle of the Mincio» I6I. 

Treaty of Luneville» Feb. 9, 1801» L 174. 

Madrid» March 21» 1801» L 176. 

1 Presburg, Dec 26» 1805» i 365. 

Treviso» armistice of» i. I68. 

Tyrol» state of affairs in 1801» i. l65 — Rising in» against ther 
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Bavarifliu and French, iL 114— Hofer, ib^ — ^Eneigjr of tbe 
people, 118 — Termination of the war, 134. 
Tuscany, enmity towards the French fomented by Som* 
mariva, i. 142 — Florence occupied by Dupont, 144— 
Leghorn by\Monnler, ib, — Siege of Arezzo, ib. — Success of 
MioUis, 171— The infant of Parma made King of £truita, 
177— Ceded to Napoleon, ii. 13 — Junta formed, 15— « 
His sister Elisa created Gnnd Duchess, 18. 

Vaubois, Frendi commander, blockaded in Malta, L 136 — 

Surrenders to the English, 139. 
Venice, ceded to France by Austxia, i. 366 — ^The patariarch 

Gamboni's audience witJi Napoleon at St. Cloud, iL 8— - 

Napoleon visits the city in 1807> 11. 
Verona, engagement between the Austrians and French at, 

L354. 
Victor, General, his exploits at Marengo, i. 98* 
ViUach, encounter between the Italiims and Austrians at, ii. 

397. 
VukassoTich, General, pressed by the French in the Tyrol, 

L165. 

Watrin, General, commands the French at Montebello^ i. 90. 



THE END. 



C. Kaldwln, Printer, 
New BridgC'Ctrert, London. 
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